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INSCRIPTION 
en the Tomb of Gen. R. Fitzpatrick, 
in the Church-yard at Sunning- 
hill, Berks. 
Written by himself. 
The Right Honourable 
Ricuarp Fitzpatrick, 

Second Son of John, Earl of Upper Ossory, 
and Evelyn Leveson Gower, his Wife, 
General of his Majesty’s Forces, 
Colonel of the 47th Regiment of Foot, 
Privy Counsellor in both Kingdoms, 
and, at different times, Member of Par 
liameut for the Borough of Tavistoek, 

and the County of Bedford, . 
He twice held the important uffice of 
Secretary at War, 
and once that of Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
and was, during 
forty years, the intimate Friend 
of Mr. Fox. 
He was an Inhabitant and Proprietor 
in this Parish. 
Born the 80th’ Jan. 1749, 
died 25th April 1815. 


My own Epitarn, 
Whose turn is next? this monitory 
Stone 
Replies, vain Passenger,perhaps thy own. 
If, idly curious, thou wilt seek to know 
Whose relics mingle with the dust below, 
Enough to tell thee, that his destin’d 
span [Man, 
On Earth he dwelt,—and, like. thyself, a 
Nor distant far th’ inevitable day 
When thou, poor mortal, shalt like him 
be clay, (fame, 
Through life he walk’d unemulous of 
Nor wish’d beyond it to preserve a name, 
Content, if Friendship, o’er his bumble 
bier, 
Drop but the heart-felt tribute of a tear; 
Though countless ages should uncon- 
scious glide, [died. 
Nor learn that ever he had liv’d, or 


Such, Mr. Urban, is the Epitaph 
and lascription placed on a stune sar- 
evphagus in the usual form, in the 





Church-yard at Sunning-hill, close to 
the house where Gen. Fitzpatrick’s 
friend G. Ellis, esq. lately lived and 


died; and still imhabited by Mrs. 
Ellis. . N. 
Jan, 29. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 8. 


I WILL not fatigue either you or 
} your readers, with an account 
of the plans that have been devised 
to protect the Publick against the 
abominable abuses of Stage-coaches ; 
by men who set up their own private 
gaiv as paramount te possible 
considerations, of comfort, security, 
or life itself, to the individuals who 
employ them. Some of these plans 
have beev ably explained and illas- 
trated in your own But I 
shall not at present recall the atlen- 
tion of your readers. tothem. One 
short position is all that | wish, oa 
this occasion, to suggest; which is 
this. That, as some further Law musi 
be made to secure the lives and linbs 
of his Majesty’s subjects against the 
avarice of Coach-drivers and Coach- 
masters 3 1 would su to the Le- 
gislature, if haply they will atieud to 
ap anonymous recommendation, to 
make bat one further enactment 
upon the subject, but to let that be 
brief and comprehedsive: namely, 
that, from the date of the Act to be 
passed upon the subject, no Coach- 
man shall be permitted, oa any pre- 


teace whatever, to put any kind of 


luggage, whether light or heavy, up- 
on-the reof of his coach, under such a 
penalty as the wisdom ot Parhament 
shall deem adequate; to be levied, 
hy the simplest process of imforma- 
tion, before any Magistrate what- 
soever. ;, 

I need not explain to-an rson 
who has the slightest sm ~ 
chanics, that the Agee os danger ex- 
perienced in these public carriages, 
ac . 
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as they are now managed, arises from 
overivading them at the top; the 
consequence of which is such a raising 
of the centre of gravity, that the 
sinallest inequality of the road throws 
it beyond the base, formed by the 
wheels; and of course produces an 
overturn. 

To what expedients they may 
have recourse, when this destructive 
mode of loading shall be absolutely 
prohibited, I do not think it material 
to inquire. Sume there are, which 
tend to increase the security of the 
vehicle, by every pound which is add- 
ed io its burden; but these [ shall 
leave them to find out for themselves ; 
my only wish is, that they should be 
completely prevented from hazarding 
the limbs aud lives of innocent tra- 
vellers, merely to increase their gains 
in the conveyance of gouds. If it 
came to this, that all heavy goods 
were obliged to be sent by waggons, 
I cannot think that any reasonable 
person would consider it as a cause 
for cowplaint. 


Yours, &c. AuRiGA. 
Ee 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 


rb difficulty of distinguishing 
shall and will, would and should, 
has always been felt by persons not 
regularly initiated in the native use 
of our language. Nor is it yet van- 
quished, after all the explanations 
that have been published. At least, 
if shall and will fare better than the 
did, would and should are still misused ; 
and such is the prevalence of Scotch 
writers in our Public Papers, and 
other Periodical Works, that there is 
reason to fear an ultimate perversion 
of those puzzling words. As the 
Scvten are remarkable for metaphy- 
sical heads, it is rather strange that 
they cannot keep in mind that will 
and would are vever used by a person 
speaking of himself, unless his will 
and determioation goes with the de- 
clarations aud the same distinction 
hoids in ceciting the words of another 
person, of whom if we say that he said 
he wou/d not do a thing, we ought to 
meaw that he was resolved not to do 
it; but if he spoke of a mere conse- 
quence, not within the power of bis 
own volilion, he ought to say that he 
should never do it. 

The negicct of the distinctions 
mee.» us «a almost every Newspaper, 
till we cannot but apprehend that con- 


fusion will at length result from con- 
tinual misuse; and the correct dis- 
tinction forgotten, which is so ofteu 
neglected. 1 am particularly led to 
notice this, at present, by a report 
which lies before me of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s admirable speech in reply to 
Mr. Brougham, delivered on Thurs- 
day the 15th of this mouth. 

The Reporter makes him say, in an 
early part of his speech, ‘* Speaking 
of this assumption, he would disguise 
his own honest feelings if he did not 
state,” &c. 

He ought to have written, “ Speak- 
ing of this assumption, he should dis- 
guise his own honest feelings, if,” &. 
—He means to state a mere conse- 
quence of his not stating such and 
such things, not a determination to 
arise out of that omission. 

Again, “ The Cortes thought that 
they would best effect their purpose, 
by overturning the entire antient 
system of the kingdom.” Here their 
will has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. Read clearly, “ the Cortes 
thought that they should best effect,” 
&c. Afterwards, still more absurdly ; 
“ For his own part, he (Lord Cas- 
tlereagh) would always regret that 
the King of Spain had not the means, 
after his return, of carrying into 
effect the declaration of the 4th of 
May.” What, he was determined al- 
ways to regret il, was he? No, it was 
no choice of his, it was matter of ne- 
cessity, the facts compelled him to 
regret it: therefore, the Reporter 
should have written, ‘* For his own 
part he should always regret,” &c. 

It is a lamentable thing if we are 
always to be at this child’s play of 
detecting grammatical blunders ; but, 
as long as the press is conducted by 
men not trained to the nicetiés of our 
language, we must be on the watch 
to prevent them from making cor- 
ruption current. The fault here no- 
ticed occurs perpetually. 

Another very common and almost 
intruded corruption, and I believe 
from the same source, occurs to me 
at this moment. It is tnat of omit- 
tiug the preposition fo after write, 
wien followed ouly by that. Ex, 
* He wrote me, that he was coming 
sovn to town.” “1 wrote him that 
his brother was ill.’"—Here it should 
be, ** 1 wrote to him,” “ he wrote 
to me.” When the verb to write 
governs a case of ils own, then the 

preposi- 
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preposition before the person written 
to may be omitted. ‘ He wrote me 
an account of so and so.” “ I wrote 
him an exact description of,” &c. 
This, however, is an elliptical mode 
of expression, for it ought regularly 
to be, ** 1 wrote to him ap account,” 
&c. The ellipsis seems to have been 
admitted, to give aueasier flow to the 
words. But oue admitted licence does 
not authorize another, which the 
language has not adopted. 


Yours, &c. PRisciaNn. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 


HE indulgence I met with by the 

~ insertion of an article for pro- 
viding greater safety in Fishing-Boats 
and small Craft some little time ago, 
(October 1814, under the signature 
of Pattonavt) by the adoption of 
bulk-heads or cabins made water- 
tight fore and aft, induces me to ap- 
ply again to you for a similar iodul- 
gence. Although the former article 
did not attract general attention, and 
fell far short of the hopes of the 
writer, yet it was not entirely un- 
noticed. 

it met the eye of a gentleman in 
Wales, whose benevolent and liberal 
example in promoting all objects of 
humauity and which may beneat the 
community, deserves the highest 
praise; and under the kind auspices 
of such a Patron we yet hope the 
plan will be generally adopted. 

The prejudices, however, hinted at 
in the article first meationed, have 
been realized in all the force that 
was apprebended; for, although a 
boat has been built upon the plan re- 
commended at the sole expence of 
the above gentleman, the obstinacy 
and prejudice of the Fishermen on 
the coast where it has been provided 
is such that no one has been induced 
to try it: and, although a crew may 
be, and probably by this time has 
been, hired to man it, it is feared that 
their prejudice will be such, that they 
will wantonly run it on the rocks, 
or do it other mischief, to raise a pre- 
tence against the advantages it pos- 
sesses, and to make it appear ioferior 
to their own miserable barks. Since 
it has been tendered to the people for 
whose safety it has been coustructed, 
and rejected by them, twelve men, 
the fathers of families, have perished 
in their own. boats last Summer, upon 


attempting to make their harbour, 
which they were obliged to do, from 
the incapacity of their vessels to keep 
at sea in rough weather. This is 
merely mentioned to shew what ste 
have been taken to promote the m og 
ject, and how ineffectual, at the same 
time how much it is to be lamented. 

The frequeut aud but too melano- 
choly cases last year (1815), of the 
boat at Sidmouth, another at New- 
castle, that of Mr. Poyntz at Bognor, 
and the accident to the party at Ply- 
mouth which curiosity prompted to 
go and see Buonaparte, and many 
others which might be mentioned, in- 
duce me again to urge the subject on 
the consideration of the Publick. If 
prejudices exist with the uninformed, 
sure it is no reason why we are to be 
ihe sufferers, and, subjecting oursel ves 
to their prejudices, sacrifice our lives 
and pleasures in compliaace to them. 
Gentlemen, in pursuing their pleasures 
and avocatiens on the water, have no 
occasion to expose themselves wan- 
tonly to danger, unless they thiok it 
exalts their character for prowess or 
courage, when the same objects can 
be obtained better, and by safer 
means? If they do, they are guilty of 
a strange perversion of sense, | trust 
the subject will at length meet with 
serious consideration; and that in the 
construction of small pleasure-boats 
the plan recommended will be adupt- 
ed, and that those who are resident 
much on the sea-coast wiil subscribe 
and establish a few boats so construct- 
ed, and employ no others. The hap- 
piest effects would result to them, 
and their families ; and probably the 
example might lead to the general 
adoption. 

Government might on many occa- 
sions assist this beaevoleat and bene- 
ficial object, by adopting. boats so 
constructed. Ships’- boats in gene- 
ral, perhaps, must be excepted; at 
least, more than one boat so cun- 
stracted might be objectionable, on 
account of the greater weight of the 
boat built on the plan proposed, and 
which would oanior the hoisting in 
aod outofthe ship more difficult; but, 
to compensate the weight of buats 
constructed on the plan proposed, it 
should be recollected that boats of 
much smaller size might be used. 
And one small boat on this plan to be 
occasionally used might be of the 
greatest utility im cases of boarding 


prizes, 
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prizes, or in communicating with 
other ships in tempestuous weaiber, 
and of getting on shore in storms, or 
in distress; when by so doing meaus 
might be taken for preserviog the 
erews, which, for want of power to 
communic:te with the shore, cannot 
be effected *. On the occasion of 
voyages of discovery, or exploring 
coasts, a row-boat on this coustruc- 
tion would be of the greatest service. 
A boat or two on the plan proposed 
in each Dock-yard, or at coast sta- 
tions, to seod out on emergencies of 
distress, might be of the greatest ser- 
vice, and would, of course, afford 
frequent examples of its atility. 

As soou as the boat already built 
has been tried, | purpose to give you, 
with the leave of the gentleman al- 
alluded to, a full account of the trial, 
as soon as | shail receive it. In cou- 
firmation of the plan proposed, I beg 
to add that on visiting Brighton a 
little while back, I observed that se- 
veral of the largest-sized Hog-boats 
appeared to me constructed with the 
fore-cabin made elose, and a hatch- 
way so as to keep out the water. This 
may be the ease with ail the larger 
boats, and it may be so in some of 
the smalier hog-boats; yet I do not 
recollect ever seeing this precaution 
used before in these boats: though I 
do not mean to say it was not ever 
adopted before. At the same time, 
when at Brighton, in 1816, 1 do not 
remember to have seen it ip any in- 
stance, although I examined several 
boats, in all of which it appeared to 
me, the fore-cabins opened with a 
door like a cupboard, into the mid- 
ship, which, oF course, would not 
prevent the water shipped, if taken in 
any quantity, running into the fore 
part of the boat, which the plan 
adopted of having the fore-cabin 
elose would; and would render the 
boats having it much safer than with- 
out, as the head will be kept buoyant, 
and until the other part of the boat 
became filled with water, so as to 
sink at stern, would preserve them 
from foundering. If the close fore- 





* The necessity that exists for such 
Boats is evinced in the case of the recent 
disastrous shipwrecks of Transports near 
Kinsale in Ireland, particularly in the 
case of the Lord Melville transport, 
where the only persons lost were in the 


boat which was swamped. 


cabins | have lately observed in some 
of the Brighton beats, is a recent 
adoption, I should be extremely 
py to be informed 5 or, if it be an 
plan, I should likewise be glad to 
know: would some geutiemaa kaow- 
ing the facts give me any information 
upon it, through the medium of the 
Gentleman's Magazine; and at the 
same time mention whether it has 
been found beneficial in any instance 
where boats have encountered severe 
storms; for | had no opportunity of 
making the inquiry myself wheo at 
Brighton, Why | think it was not 
in use till lately, is, that beimg at 
Brizhton in 1806, [ was induced to 
consider how easily the boats might 
be rendered more safe by the means 
proposed without adding any incoa- 
venience: by rendering close and 
a the forecasile aad plat- 
form aft or quarter-deck, which all 
of them had, but which were aol close 
or water-tight, and extending them a 
little more into the midsbips, particu- 
larly the aft-cabios, Most of the 
boats | last examined at Brighton 
had the fore-gabin advanced as far as 
the mast, which undoubtedly was 
quite sufficient for that part of the 
boat; and the a!t-cabin was only 
wanting to make the boat complete 
according to the pian recommended. 


Yours, &c. G. G. V. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 12. 


i your last Volume, ii. p. 400, a 

Correspondent has very sensibly 
extracted, and given the judicious 
advice of Dr. Parry of Bath, on the 
measures to be adopted, when any 
one has been unhappily bitten by a 
rabid animal, to prevent the consti- 
tution partaking of the virus, and 
becoming infected. 

Although there is little or nothing 
in these remarks of the Doctor, that 
has not before appeared, yet they are 
so unquestionably true aod correct, 
that they cannot be too often reiterat- 
ed, ortoo widely disseminated, for 
public benefit. 

Iam the more gratified, the more 
frequently I see the positive necessity 
of excising the bitten parts inforced 
in publications, like yours, of general 
and extensive circulation: because it 
is a lamentable fact, thai popular pe- 
tiodical Works, even of these enlight. 
ened times, still teem with statements 
and recommendations of the most fu- 
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tile and empirical prevertives and re- 
medies calculated otily to deceive ; 
and thus, by exciting a fatal confi- 
dence, become the actual causes of the 
loss of many valuable lives, that in 
all probability might otherwise have 
been preserved. It should also be 
indelibly impressed on the recollec- 
tion, that this operation may be suc- 
cessfully practised at any time be- 
tween receiving the bite, and the de- 
velopement of the hydrophobic symp- 
toms, even though weeks or months 
should intervene. 

Hopeiess as the cure of Hydropho- 
bia appears to your Correspondent 
B. yet 1 cannot concede that it is 
quite 80 irremediableas he pronounces; 
although the Nitras argenti (\unar 
caustic) has been tried, as well as 
almost every other powerful remed 
of the Materia Medica, and has equal- 
ly failed. 

The system of depletion, by large 
blood lettings, which has been often 
tried, is by no means abandoned: on 
the contrary, it still holds out very 
strong claims to the attention and ex- 
periment of the most experienced 
medical practitioners of this Country, 
and of tie Continent. Besides the 
cases of Hydrophobia stated to be 
cured by this practice (and the falla- 
cy of every other mode is now fully 
admitted) by Mr. Tymon and Dr. 
Shoolbred, in India, and byMr. Wynne 
of Shrewsbury, which have been fully 
detailed, another successful instance 
of blood-letting in this disease has 
recently occurred in the practice of 
Dr. Vogelsang, of Gorlitz, in Saxony ; 
which is credited, entirely, and an- 
nounced by the éclebrated Professor 
Huteland, of Berlin—a Physician of 
the highest character and eminence 
in Europe. 

This Case is published in the 24th 
Numbér of The London Medical Re- 
positery; ia the course of which 
Work, both the theory and the prac- 
tice of Hydrophobia have been large- 
ly treated of, in the observativns of 
the late Dr. Marshall, and the joint 
communications of Dr, Pinckard, Mr. 
James Parkinson, Mr. Edmonston, 


of Newcastle, Mr. Kerrison, Mr. Bel- 
lingbam, and by the remarks of the 
Editors, who have taken an elaborate 
view of all the remedies known to 
have been ineffectually used in the 
medical treatnrent of ix. 

Despair is a most dangerous foe, 
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whether relating to society or science: 
it is the autagonist of Hope, without 
which, life is a burthen; and it ex- 
tinguishes the greatest incentive to 
the exercise of our faculties. Should, 
therefore, the expectation of the cure 
of Hydrophobia be totally dis. 
couraged, the unfortunate, exposed 
to the hazard of that disease, would, 
from horror alone, be in greater dan- 
ger of perishing ; and, all attempts to 
stop its progress being judged una- 
vailiog, the slimulus to exertion in 
the discovery of, and perseverance in 
the exhibition of a remedy would be 
wanting. 

The advice of Dr. Parry, and I be- 
lieve I may add of almost the whole 
of the Profession, promises nearly 
the certainty of prevention, if that 
advice be pursued ; and the cases and 
the reasonings to which I have re- 
ferred, encourage the happy prospect, 
that the cure of this dreadful malady 
is My no means quite desperate. 

If this information prove useful or 
consolatory to my fellow - creatures, 
it will be a happiness to 

Puiro-Humanitas. 


—— 


Feb. 14, 
[* the last age, Dr. Berkeley, and 

those who acted with him, took 
much pains to procure the establish- 
ment of Episcopacy in those States 
which were then denominated the 
British Colonies in North America. 
After several fruitless atten:pts, they 
at last procured the consecration of a 
Bishop (Seabury) in Scotland, and sent 
him to exercise his spiritual fuoctions 
in America, independently of the 
Civil Power. Though this measure 
was not without some good effect, 
yet it did not seem fully to answer 
the <~ ay of its projectors. It has 
been often probe A since that time, 
that, if the plan had succeeded, aud _if 
Episcopacy had been completely esta- 
biistred in America, the subsequent 
revolt of the Colonies would have 
been prevented. There is an order 
and rational subjection in moderate 
and well-regulated Episcopacy, which 
will not easily yield to Anarchy and 
Rebellion, [ trust, Sir, there is no 
danger of the revolt of out West 
India Islands. But surely we may 
learn wisdom from past events. The 
islands at present would receive with 
pleasure a Head, a superintendaat, a 
Bishop. 


Mr. Urpan, 
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Bishop. Such a spiritual governor 
would gather together in one, the 
Children of God who are scattered 
abroad. But different denominations 
of Christians are making vast efforts; 
and the time may come, when the ap- 
pointment will be too late. 
Yours, &c. U.U. 
—— 
Mr. Urnpan, Feb. 15. 
MONG the Literary Notices of 
Rusticus in vol. LXXXV. 
Part II. p. 406, is one on the Com- 
mentaries of the Emperor Marcus 
Antonnius, translated by JamesThom- 
son, Gent. 8vo. 1747, which in some 
Booksellers’ Catalogues have been 
ascribed to the Author of the Seasons, 
although no notice is taken of it in 
any of the Lives of him. As I be- 
lieve that I was the first person that 
so described it, in one of the late Mr. 
B. White’s Catalogues, from whence 
it has beeu copied into others; I will 
give you my authority for so doing, 
which was from the information of 
the late Mr. Floyer ee the 
Translator of Piato, from whom I 
received it in Mr. White's shop. 
Yours, &c. L. R.I. 
*,* The date of the Poet Thomson’s 
death, is Aug. 27, 1748. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 16. 
HE sketch of the character of the 
late Charles Duke of Norfolk 
calls for some remark; and, as you 
justly pride yourself upon faruishing 
genuine anecdotes, aud characters 
drawn with truth and precision, 
worthy to be adopted by future bio- 
graphers, 1 trust you will candidly 
admit of this slight animadversion, 
The Writer of thearticle alluded to 
cannot but have suffered, with every 
man of a liberal mind, the disgust ex- 
cited by those effusions of morbid 
malignity which have lately been ad- 
mitted into certain Sunday Newspa- 
ers. He has expressed his disappro- 
ation. But it is most evident to 
those who knew the late Duke, not 
merely in the streets, or as taking a 
leading part in popular politics, but 
were intimately conversant with him, 
that the Memoir-writer is not less 
unacquainted with the nature and 
extent of his talents, than of bis usual 
habits, when surrounded by his friends. 
Such a portrait as is exhibited in 
age 65, ie but guess-work at the 
= ¥ nee verum, nec verisimile. 
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It is by no means iny intention to ex- 
amine ove by one the distorted -or 
inaccurately - delineated features, or 
to point out their dissimilitude to the 
original. 

When the Duke is represented as 
having been jealous of the pretensions 
of other Noblemen, the accusation is 
ill_grounded. True indeed it is, that 
he felt the high responsibility of his 
office of Earl-marshal of England; 
and as ofien as claims to extinct or 
dormant Peerages were found, upon 
the maturest investigation, to rest 
only upon conjecture instead of proof, 
and to be bolstered up by specious 
reasoning, instead of being supported 
by fact, he resolutely and effectually 
opposed them. The decisive part he 
took in some recent cases of Claims to 
the Peerage, originated ‘solely in 
his integrity of feeling, as the guar- 
dian of the rights of the Peerage; and 
he firmly resisted, in all of them, the 
solicitations of many powerful and 
eloquent friends. 

There is likewise an error as to W. 
H. (the poor maniac who has so fre- 
quently obtruded himself upon public 
notice) claiming to be descended from 
a Sir Charlies Howard, in the reign of 
Charles the First, but whose existence 
or connexions cannot be authenti- 
cated with any satisfaction. It has 
been presumed (but it is a mere pre- 
sumption) that the said Sir Charlies 
was an ante nalus son of the second 
Earl of Suffolk ; who, afterwards, hav- 
ing privately married his mother, left 
him an estate io Westmoreland. His 
grand-father was certainly considered 
as a country gentleman; but his fa- 
ther was io very reduced circum- 
stances, and so far from being foster- 
ed by, was not even personally known 
to, the last Duke. 

It was an observation of a shrewd 
Lawyer lately deceased, that “ haif 
the truth, whenever the other is either 
ignorantly or wilfully suppressed, is 
the most pernicious of ail false- 
hoods.” €. m. 2. 


<a 


P. 36, a. I believe INvEsTIGATOR is 
mistaken in bis supposition that Henry 
Herringman was of Dublin ; for I think 
I remember books of that period sold 
by H. H. in London, | suppose in the 
New Exchange in the. Strand, which 
stood where Mr. Coutts’s Banking house 
now stands, which used to be described 
as in the New Exchange Buildings. E. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ursay, Oxford, Tuly 1. 
ERMIT me to register in your 
valuable Miscellany, a few de- 
scriptive remarks upon Cholsey Barn, 
in Berks, jay “eH by a South- 
éast view (see Plate I.), which .it 
was found expedient to have taken 


down, from its dilapidated state, ia, 


May 1815. The Barn was situated 
about 100 yards North of the Parish 
Church, at the Northera edge of the. 
village. - It measured the extraor-. 
nary length of 303 feet, was 51 feet 
high, 54 feet wide; the upright 
walls, which were not more than eight 
feet in height, were composed of a 
variety of materials, cemented toge- 
ther with fluid mortar. The iaterior 


was into three aisles by 17 
stone pillars on either side, each mea- 
suring a yard square, and rising above 


two thirds the height of the building : 
these supported the immense roof, 
the frame-work of which was chiefly 
of hewn oak, but some few beams 
were of chesnut. The rafters were 
, widely placed, and braced together. 
by timbers, which formed obtuse 
arches. The number of tiles. taken 
from the roof is calculated to have. 
been nearly 230,000, many of them of 
unusual size aad thickness. 

The extent of this building, in- 
dependent of its sup antiquity, 
has always been sufficient to recom-. 
mend it to the notice of the topo- 
| grapher, but it does not appear hi- 
therto to have beeo particularly re- 
marked, and the date of its erection 
is always considerably over-rated. 

Mr. Soare of Reading, who pub- 
lished some account of the Churches 
and lands formerly annexed to Chol- 
sey Abbey, in a note (vol. Il. page 8,). 
says there can be no doubt but this 
Barn was erected about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, because it re- 
sembles in the form and pitch of the 
roof the house of the Friars Minors 
in that town, known to have been 
erected about ‘that period; but nei- 
ther the frame-work, nor the form. 
and pitch of the two roofs, bear the 
least affinity towards each other. 

Mr. Gilpin, in his ** Description of 
Forest Scenery,” meutions the dis- 
covery of the date T101, in some part 
of the interior *; but, after a strict 
search when the tiles were removed, 
no date, either on wood or stone, was 





* More probably ** 1501.”—Ebirt. 
Gent. Maa. February, 1816. 
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to be found earlier than the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The con- 
struction of this Barn does not war- 
rant the slightest supposition of its 
having been erected earlier than the. 
latter end of the fifteenth, or the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century ; and. 
as we are destitute of any pusitive 
evidence, there can be no other guide 
to a safe conclusion. 

It is very probable that the Abbot 
and Convent of Reading, who were 
Lords of the Manor from the founda- 
tion to the dissolution of that Ab- 
bey, experienced, as improvements in 
agriculture advanced, the necessily of 
such a store-room, as one less capaci- 
ous at that time, when they added the 
tithes of the whole village to the 
Manor Farm of 1000 acres, must cer- 
cage | have been found inadequate; 
as late years, without any tithes, 
the produce of the farm alone has been 
sufficient to fill this Barn, and two 
others of smaller dimensions. On the 
East side of une of the pie in the 
South row was a marble lozenge- 
shaped stone, recording an extraor- 
dinary performance of manual labour 
in the following words: “ In this 
Barn James Landsley thrashed for Mr. 
Joseph Hopkins 5 quarters, 74 bushels 
of wheat, in -13 hours, on March 15, 
1747.” This man was a native of 
Chievely, in Berks. He died at work 
in this barn, where he had constantly 
laboured for upwards of 60 years, in 
the spring of 1808, aged 95. 

fours, &c. James Hunt. 


——— 
Tour through various Parts of Fian- 
pers, GermAny, and Hoiranp, 


im 1815. 
(Continued from p. 17.) 
Mr. Urnpan, Feb. 1. 


Y¥ last letter announced my ar- 
rival at Gravelines. Grave- 
lines is a small town in French Flan- 
ders, upon the sea-cvast, at the mouth 
of the river Aa. It is well fortified, 
and surrounded by canals and ditches, 
so as to render it very difficult of ac- 
cess to a besieging army. The mili- 
tary history of this place shews the 
importance which France has always 
attached to it, as one of the keys of 
her Northern frontier. Her jealousy 
of the new and formidable kingdow 
of the Netherlands (backed, as I ho 
that kingdom ever will be, by the 
powerful alliance of Britain) will, no 
doubt, prevent this fortrets from’ 
being 
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being suffered to fall into decay. I 
heartily wish we had secured, by the 
fate treaty of peace, the possession of 
Gravelines and Dunkirk or five years 
at least, and of Calais in perpetuity. 
The possession of the latter would be 
attended with incalculable ad vantages 
to England, whether in pe-ce or war. 
Amidst the general wreck of Reli- 
gious houses in Flanders, I observed 
that one had been suffered to remain 
at Gravelines, namely, an English 
Convent of the Nuus of Ste. Claire, 
which has existed since the year 1620. 
Much distress has been the result of 
the suppression of the Monasteries 
and Nunneries throughout France ; 
and although, as a Protestant, I can- 
not lameni the abolition of these in- 
stitutions, I do most sincerely protest 
against the injustice and cruelty of 
turning the existing possessors adrift 
without a comfortable subsistence for 
life. When I was formerly abroad, 
I used to visit with great complacency 
the Lutheran Convents, where po 
restriction was laid upon those laws 
which Love hath made; and I heartily 
wish we had such establishments in 
England: but with far different emo- 
tions did { use to survey Popish Nun- 
neries; and the soft gliding forms of 
the fair Religieuses often recalled the 
foliowing lines which Pope puts into 
the mouth of Eloisa : 
**Now warm in love, now with’ring in 
my bloom, 
Lost in a Convent’s solitary gleom ! 
There stern Religion quench’d th’ un- 
willing flame, [fame.” 
There died the best of passions, love and 


At Gravelines, the French gentle- 
man left us with polite expressions of 
regret that, in all probability, this 
was our last interview; and, turning to 
me at parting, he said, * Notwith- 
standing I am a Frenchman, I have a 
high respect for your Nation, from 
baving studied the English character 
in its native soil; and permit me to 
add, that if England and France 
could agree to bury their old ani- 
mosities in oblivion, and unite in cor- 
dial alliance, they might hold in their 
hands the balance of Europe, and 
command the destiny of the world.” 
* Say rather,” observed our fair fel- 
low-traveller, “ in that case, the ladies 
of France would hold the balance, by 
their conquests over the gentlemen of 


Epgland.”—** Madam,” replied he, 


“ the effects of French female influ- 
ence have often been sensibly felt in 
camps and cabinets; how far to the 
credit of the ladies, I pass over in 
silence: but under no circumstances, 
I apprehend, would our country wo- 
men be likely to make extensive con- 
quests in England, unless they were 
to cultivate the mild graces and do- 
mestic virtues that so eminently cha- 
racterize the females of England, and 
give them so decided a preference in 
the eyes of their countrymen.” With 
this just encomium on the English 
female character, he bid the fady 
adieu: and, cordially grasping my 
hand, he uttered, in reply to a vale- 
dictory Latin address from me, the 
following words: Longum vale! Vir 
Reverende,bene et feliciter vale! And 
thus we parted, probably never to 
meet again on this side of the grave. 
An accession was now made to our 


party, of a. young Flemish lady, whose ~ 


soft aud gentle manners formed a 
striking contrast to the brisk air, 
quick glances, and volubility, of the 
French lady. 

The Flemish fair-one had acquired 
a grammatical knowledge of the 
English language, together with a 
relish for the beauties of English 
Poetry. She spoke with admiration 
of the Pastorals of Pope and Shen- 
stone: of Hammond’s Love Elegies, 
and Goldsmith's inimitable ballad of 
Edwin and Angelina, which last, she 
said, she had got by heart. “ One of 
the wishes nearest ber heart,” to use 
her own words, was to be gratified 
witha sight of England,—a wish which 
she believed had been first excited by 
reading Goldsmith’s picture of our 
country ia his Traveller, from which 
she repeated the following lines : 


** Where lawns extend that scorn th’ Ar- 
cadian pride, [pes glide ; 

And brighter streams than fam’d Hydas- 
Where all around the gentlest breezes 
stray, (spray.” 
Where heavenly musick melts on every 
She inquired about the present state 
of poetic genius and taste in England. 
I replied, “* Madam, you would find 
no Popes nor Goldsmiths among us 
in the present day. I remember one 


Bard, whose honoured brow was con- 
spicuously adorned with the Poet's Bay, 
the immortal Cowper; but where 
shall she look now-a-days for original 
genius, and the graces of that charm- 

ing 




















ing virgin mane *, unless we 
choose totrick off with their honours, 
inflated diction, turgid epithets, gau- 
dy and bombast imagery.” 

In this manner was the conversa- 
tion flowing over the refreshment of 
coffee, when we were joined by a 

oung Englishman, bound for Water- 

oo, a Cantab, whose taste for polite 
literature had been formed in the pro- 
per soil, namely, in ove of our public 
schools. The French Lady, I ob- 
served, lost no time in directing the 
artillery of her eyes at the young 
Englishman, who was evidently more 
attracted by the milder lustre that 
beamed from the countenance of the 
fair Fieming. When we got into the 
stage-coach for Dunkirk, the conver- 
sation turned upon the comparative 
merits of modern languages. It was 
popes as a question, which was the 

est adapted for expressing the solter 
emotions of the human heart ; for ex- 
hibiting, through the medium of arbi- 
trary signs, the feelings of grief, ten- 
derness, and love. The French lady 
contended that, in this respect, the 
Italian bore the palm, quotiag pas- 
sages ia support of her opinion, with 
the empassioned tones and gestures of 
ag actress. It was remarked in the 
course of conversation by the Flemish 
Jady, and I think with justice, that 
the French might properly be deno- 
minated une polite langue, a petty 
Janguage, well calculated for the chit- 
chat of a drawing-room, for jeux 
d’esprits, bon-mots, sallies of spor- 
tive wit, billets-doux, and the lighter 
productions of fancy. ‘ Ours,” said 
the French lady, “ is the language of 
ease and elegance; ils general adop- 
tion in Courts and refined societies 
gives it, 1 think, a superior claim to 
the appellation of a polished lau- 
guage, and entitles our country to be 
considered as the Athens of Europe.” 

It was remarked by the young 
Englishman, that the merits of the 
German language were not sufticient- 
ly appreciated either in England or 

in France. “ 1 should like to know,” 
said the French lady, ** wherein con- 
sist the merits of the German lau- 
guage.” “The German, Madam,” 
replied he, “ like the Celtic, possesses 





* Pulchra O Simplicitas! beata Virgo! 
Tu vincis radios nitore Pheebes, 
Ta stellas superas decore cunctas. 
More, 
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the merit of originality ; it is withal 
rich and energetic, and, perhaps, su- 
perior to any other language in Eu- 
rope, in point of expression; that is, 
in making the sound an echo to the 
sease.” ‘ Well,” said the French 
lady, “ of all sounds, the sound of 
the German language is to me the 
most uncouth. I once took lessons 
of a German master; but the tones 
were so harsh, and the pronunciation 
so guttural, that | soon got tired of it. 
Indeed, | thought ] must have been 
suffocated in attempting to learn the 
pronunciation, and the roof of my 
mouth seemed to be in pain at the 
close of every lesson.” 1 concurred 
with the Eoglishman in his encomium 
en the German language, which 
forms the grand foundation of the 
English tongue ; for, when the antient 
Celtic was driven ont of England into 
Wales, the Saxon dialect of the Teu- 
tonic unquestionably laid the basis of 
the language now spoken in England. 
On this account alone the German 
language was interesting to an 
Englishman, aud it certainly possess- 
ed great force and copiousness ; but I 

ged leave to stand up for the 
superior honours of the English lan- 
guage, which, with the simplicity of 
the Hebrew, unites.the rich variety of 
the Greek ; a langaage which is un- 
rivaled in the field of oratory, and in 
the higher strains of poetry, and is 
capable of flowing with great beauty 
and harmony io rhyme. 

By this time, the French lady seem- 
ed as if she wished to divert the cov- 
versation into a new channel. She 
alluded to the Play which had been 
acted at Calais the preceding evening ; 
and this led to a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of the performers 
at the Theatre of Calais, which con- 
tinued till our arrival at Dankirk; 
a discussion which was so perfectly 
uninteresting to nie, that | directed 
my whole alteution to the scenery 
aud cultivation of the country around 
us, which became more and more in- 
teresting the farther we advanced. 
The hills of sand, which present them- 
selves on the coast, heighten, by the 
force of contrast, the beauties of the 
inland scenery ; to which let me add, 
that those who have a laste for agri- 
culture can no where be more highly 
gratified then by visiting the fertile 
and well-cultivated plains of Flanders. 

The sight of Dunkirk recalled a 
variety 
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variety of events connected with the 
modern annals of England, which 
rendered it interesting to me. I 
thought of Cromwell, Charles the 
Second, Louis the Fourteenth, and 
the Peace of Utrecht. 1 wished from 
the bottom of my heart that Dun- 
kirk might once more either become 
the property of England, or revert 
to its parent stock, even that fair do- 
main which formerly belonged to 
the House of Burgundy. No new ar- 
rangement of territory on the Conti- 
nent would afford me more sincere 
leasure, than to see France compel- 
ed to give up every foot of land she 
hath acquired in the Netherlands, and 
her Northern boundary once more 
terminated by the Province of Picar- 
dy. I wish this had been insisted upon 
by -our Statesmen in the moment of 
her lowest humiliation; yea, and 
moreover, the cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine. Jam thankful, however, 
that I have lived to see what 1 never 
expected a few years ago, namely, 
the disruption of the Austrian Nether- 
lands from France, and their incorpo- 
ration with Holland under the illus- 
trious House of Orange. — But to re- 
turn to Dunkirk. This place derives 
its name from two words, Dune and 
Kerk; the former, inthe Celtic, signi- 
fying a small bill, or rising ground, 
whether natural or artificial; and the 
Jatter, in the Teutonic, from which 
the Flemish is derived, signifying a 
Temple: Dunkirk therefore means 
the Church of the Downs, which name 
was given to it about the middle of 
the seventh century, when the first 
Christian place of worship was erected 
there, under the auspices of St. Eloy, 
Bishop of Noyon, who has been dig- 
nified by the devotees of the Romish 
‘Church with the title of the Apostle 
of Flaoders. The fame which this 
Prelate acquired as a worker of mira- 
cles, and a hunter of relicks, strongly 
marks the superstition of the age in 
which be lived. 

The following extract from one of 
his productions may serve asa sample 
of his pulpit oratory, and enable us 
to guess at the oe and tendeacy of 
his Episcopal Charges: ‘ He is a 
good Christian,” says St. Eloi, ** who 
goes frequently to Church, and makes 
his oblations at the altar; who never 
tastes of his fruits until he hath first 
— some of themto God; who, 

or mapy days before the sviemn fes- 
tivals of the Church, observes strict 
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chastity, though he be married, in or- 
der that he may approach the altar 
with a safe conscience. Lastly, who 
can repeat the Apostles’ Creed, or the 
Lord’s Prayer.” To this portrait of 
a good Christian, the Bishop subjoins 
the following address to his auditory: 
* Redeem your souls from punish- 
ment, while you have the remedy in 
your power; offer your tithes and 
oblations; contribute according to 
your ability towards the lightsin holy 
places; repair more frequently to 
Church, and humbly implore the pro- 
tection of the Saints. 1f you observe 
these things, you may appear boldly 
in the last day at the tribunal of the 
eternal Judge, and say, Give, Lord, 
according as we have given.” —** We 
see here,’ remarks the learned 
Translator of Mosheim, “a large and 
ample description of the character of 
a gvod Christian, in which there is 
not the least mention of the love of 
God, resignatjon to his will, obedience 
to his laws, or of justice, benevolence, 
and charity towards man; and in 
which the whole of religion is made 
to consist in coming often to the 
Church, bringing offerings tothe altar, 
lighting candles in consecrated places, 
and such like vain services,” — So 
much for the founder of the first 
Charch at Dunkirk, the Apostle of 
Flanders. Let us be thankful that 
the Protestant Reformation hath 
happily rid us of such Apostles; and 
let us pray for a speedy riddance to 
those benighted regions where such 
false doctrines are still preached. 
Crericus LeicesTRiEnsis, 
(To be continued.) 
—_ES=_ 

A Journey to the Ist of Wieurt. 
(Continued from p. 28.) 
June? OOK a walk to the seq 

: mark at the mouth of St. 
Helen’s harbour: it isa remnant of St. 
Helen’s Old Church; which the sea so 
destroyed, that nothing is now left but 
a narrow slip of its highest part, 
which is faced with new work next 
the sea, while its base, where the tide 
beats, is guarded by strong- built 
fences of stone and wooden piles. [ 
saw many tombs of a modern date in 
the Churck-yard ; aud heard from my 
companion, that his father was mwar- 
ried about 40 years ago in this lost 
Church. We diverted ourselves on 
the beach from hence to St. Helen's 
Point, with gathering beautiful small 
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shells ; which are not equalled on any 
other shore of tbe island. St. Heleo's 
Point is surrounded by two rocks, 
which the tide covers with biack 
weeds. We left the sea-shore, to view 
Priory Farm; which is admirably 
situated for a full view of whatever 
company of ships may assemble in 
any part of the triangle between 
Portsmouth harbour, Duuoose Point, 
and Selsey Peninsula. The house it- 
self is agreeable, and once had the 
honour of being devoted to religion, 
asits name and small part of the build- 
ing testify. We passed from hence 
to St. Helen’s New Church, which is 
prudently placed a good way from 
the sea, andat no small distance from 
the village itself. 

June 8. Went from Brading to the 
low Midiand Downs, which producea 

reat variety of fine land prospects, 
Bat seldow rise high enough to shew 
the sea. The road from the end of 
these Downs goes through an insipid 
flat country to Newport, which is the 
only havisome town of this Island. 
I here took leave of my companion, 
and walked through Carisbrook, with- 
out going aside jato the Cestle, which 
I had visited six years ago: it hasa 
venerable i: uinous aspect, and is of 
great extent: it was famous io the 
earliest times of the Heptarchy, and 
remarkabie of late for the imprison- 
meat of King Charles the First, whose 
memory is much revered in all parts 
of the Island. There stands another 
ruin oa the opposite side of Caris- 
brook village, resembling a religious 
house; the walls alone remain, and 
are overgrown with ivy. Hence I as- 
cended the Western Downs, and was 
seldvim in a botiom till [ reached the 
head of that land which seems the 
highest in the island: it gave me a 

rospect of almost all the surround- 
ing sea; for tle water was scarce in- 
tercepted at all from my sight by 
avy land but Duanoses and indeed I 
am doubtful whether those Downs or 
where I stood be highest. This de- 
lightful prospect comprehended, in a 
circle, I believe, nearly 200 miles; it 
was most pleasing to the West, where 
several headlands of Dorsetshire run 
far into the sea: the farthest from 
me was the Bill of Portland, at the 
distance of 40 miles: the distance 
from Dunnose to France is but three 
leagues more ; avd | suppose it may 
be seen from thence with a good 


glass. Freshwater Cliffs bung a mile 
or two from me, and descended * 
once from the very brow of their 
Downs, so that I plainly saw their 
upper part, and conclude them twice 
the height of the Culver, which only 
falls from half the altitude of Bim- 
bridge Down. Fain would I have 
sat a long time to enjoy my great pro- 
spect, andthen have gone to Freshwa- 
ter Cliffs and the Needles Point, where 
Jay the wreck of bis Majesty’s ship 
Assurance of 50 guns: but such was 
my intelligence from several gentle- 
men at Newport, that I thought I 
must hurry from the Downs, or lose 
my passage to Lymington, where a 
fine breeze of fair wind invited me. 

I shall now repeata little hearsay 
conceruing Freshwater Cliffa: they 
are certauly more lofty than the 
Culver, and have an inaccessible 
shore of rocks below them, on which 
are at all times found a variety of sea 
birds, and let them be of what kind 
soever, they have no other vame but 
Freshwater birds. The wise islanders 
think it a charming sport to stand on 
the cliffs and throw stones at them, 
being almost sure that, fall where it 
will, each stone must kill a bird; but 
happy, thrice happy, is he that caa 
bring a gua! for then the boid 
slaughterman may kill several at 
every shot; and this bright amuse- 
meut may challenge the preference 
of most kinds of guonery, by being, 
like Virtue, its own reward: lor very 
tew of the dead birds can be come at, 
even with a buat and much difficulty ; 
nor are they good for any one thing, 
or set the least value on by the 
islanders; veither are they guilty of 
the least misdemeanor to the murder- 
er, either by pecking his corn, or any 
thing that is his; in short, they must 
die, that more valuable creatures may 
safely gratify an innate desire of 
blood; that natural lust of a vulgar 
mind! that only piece of reascn 
which seems to me to distinguish a 
graceless ignorant man from a beast. 

1 left my pleasing situation, aod ran 
down a smvoth long slope to Car- 
bon; which is watered by a broad 
spring bursting out upon it at the 
foot of the Downs: the land is plain 
and fertile from this village to Yar- 
mouth, where I found that the Lym- 
ington passage- boats never went over 
bui ina morning. I had asked many 
people, from the day that I landed in 
their 
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their island concerning this Yarmouth, 
bat was seldom presented with truth, 
of even- good conjecture about it; 
for the people in general that live at 
one ead of this little country seem to 
be planted in their dwellings like cab- 
bages, and look upon the other end 
as a kind of terra incognita. I had 
five or six hours to pass till night at 
this poor disagreeable town, where 
1 persuaded a man to drink liquor 
for me, which is an easy thing any 
where ; and saw by his means a curio- 
sity that I should never have looked 
for. The Church is as plain and 
mean as the town itself, but has an 
exceeding good marble figure of one 
Holmes; who is represented larger 
than the life, and stands hetween 
brown marble pillars, under an arch 
of the same, in so gloomy a cell that 
it put me in mind of the antient Cata- 
combs: his right hand graxps a 
truncheon, while the left touches a 
cannon; behind which are several 
weapons of war: his long Latin Epi- 
taph says that he died in the year 
1692. My officious tipler next led 
me to the Castle, which I took for an 
old house, till the dall inside unde- 
ceived me; vast quantities of red and 
white garden ceniaury grew outof the 
walls, aud greatly enlivened this dole- 
ful fortress. - 

June 9. Embarked in a large sail- 
ing-boat, with very light airs of wind, 
and soon had a fine view of Hurst Cas- 
tle and the Needie Rocks. The Castie 
appeared very strong and magnificent, 
and the Necdies seemed to front it 
with a high range of the sharpest 
white rocks | ever saw. A fair wind 
sprang op about mid channel, and car- 
ried us by a water-wark tothe North 
of Lymington river, where the sand 
and mud appeared above water for 
several miles, the tide being out, and 
uncovered a narrow crooked passage, 
through which we sailed briskly to 
Lymivgton. The pleasant Isle of 
Wight so well deserves a few general 
remarks, that I shall endeavour to 
pay it that tribute, though with bor- 
rowing more from Gibson's Camden 
than 1 have of my own to give. 
** The Romans called this Isle / ectis 
(or the Bar), for it not only serves asa 
barrier to Loglaad, but is itself strong- 
ly guarded by rocks and cliffs. Ves- 
pasian, according to Suetonius, fought 
many battles iu Hampshire, and con- 
quered the Isle of Wight; for which 


he was thus complimented by Valerius 
Flaccus : 
** O you, whose glorious reign 
Can boast new triumphs o’er the con- 
quer’d main, 
Since your bold Navy pass’d the British 
sea, [sway.” 
That scorn’d the Cesars, and the Roman 

‘* This Island is varted from Hamp- 
shire by that rapid varrow channel 
which Bede calls Solente; into which, 
at certain hours, two opposite tides 
coming up from the ocean with great 
violence, gave such admiration to our 
forefathers that they counted it one 
of the wonders of Britain.” By this 
it is plain that the Channel was much 
narrower of oid than at present: for, 
except between the Needles and Hurst 
Castle, it is more than two leagues 
wide iv every part, and gives the tide 
room to expand without violence, 
The Island was adorved with so luxu- 
riant a plenty, that the very Downs, 
in many parts, were not free from in- 
closures and fruitful fields, which in- 
deed made the prospect more charm- 
ing, but rendered the paths so crook- 
ed and hard to find, that | have some- 
times seen the place | was going to 
very plain, and yet been obliged to 
break over hedges. Here are no 
great abundance of cattle, nor of any 
viher animals, unless I may reckon 
brown beetles; many thousands of 
which, both living and dead, were 
scattered on the Southern shores; 
and vast numbers Jay drowned in the 
surges, so that | fancied they were 
cast away by trying to land from 
France. They likewise swarmed all 
over the island, and in some parts 
of Hampshire, . 

I made no stay at Lymington, 
but thought the town exceed- 
ingly handsome: it is high - seated, 
and builds shipping at the West ead 
of Solente. Hence, 1 walked four 
miles to the skirts of the New Forest; 
and theu, passing the village of 
Broxey, and the five mile-stone, which 
is the last from Lymington, | entered 
immediately the thickest of the wood- 
land shades, admiring the smoothness 
of the ground, and verdure of the 
short grass; but was saluted at my 
entrauce by the roaring of a bull, 
who pawed the earth on my approach, 
and seemed pretty sirongly bent to 
obstruct my passage at the ford of a 
rivulet; but this insolence rather 
frightened than enraged me, and, after 

reflect- 
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reilecting I was one of the Lords of 
the creation, self-love persuaded me 
to go round about, and avoid that 
hero of the forest. { then went on to 
the midst of its greatest solitudes, 
where nothing but the roads was free 
from trees; po humana creatore ap- 
peared for many miles, and I was 
seized with a kiod of religious awe, 
when I laid me down to rest ia these 
gloomy shades, which were first made 
a desert by William the Conqueror, 
I tried to recoilect if I had ever ex- 
perienced a more dreary situation in 
England, and was of opinion that the 
‘much-admired Vale of Aylesbury had 
proved a greater solitude, when I 
walked through it from Loudon in 
my way to Stowe, without so much 
as a dog to bear me company, and 
sometimes for five or six miles toge- 
ther could see no animals but insects ; 
whereas I was here attended by~a 
spaniel, and found the whole forest 
enlivened by musical birds, who seem- 
ed to be proud of theirnative freedom, 
and to rejoice at the absence of stupid 
man, that ill-natured scourge of the 
innocent world! 1 seemed at last to 
partake of their happiness, and fan- 
cied a thousand charms in this wild 
desert, till two of my own species, 
who called themselves broken trades- 
meu, came ruoning upon me from the 
thickets, and gave me good reason to 
believe that their first iniention was 
not to be contented with accepting 
charity, which, however, they were at 
last. I was then about a wile from 
Liadhurst, which is a pleasant vil- 
lage in a thin part of the forest, ona 
rising land, whose head is crowned 
with a Church, and a house of the 
King’s, which the Dake of Bedford 
possesses as Ranger. The first two 
gravestones I saw in the Church-yard 
have melancholy epitapbs, complain- 
ing, for the dead persons, of the bar- 
barity of their murderers; alleging 
that not age but cruelty put a period 
to their lives, and praying the Eternal 
Judge to punish homitides. I was 
told in this village of a large family 
inhabiting a cave in the forest, who 
go naked like lndians; but my curio- 
sily was not great enough to visit 
them alone, for fear of mischief. 
Hence I proceeded to Mistead , 
which is a poor straggling village of 
very great length. | hired a boy at 


the farther end to guide me to King 
Rufus’s stone, which bas three sides 
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like a prism, and a ball at top. I 
copied the wriling on each side, letter 
for letter. 

I. 

** Here stood the Oak Tree, on which 
an arrow shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel att 
a stag glane’d, and struck King Wil- 
liam the Ond, (surnam’d Rufus) in the 
breast, of which he instantly died, on 
the second day of August, A. D. 1100.” 

IL. 

** King William the Second, surnam’d 
Rufus, being slain, as is before related, 
was Jaid in a cart belonging to one Purk- 
ess, and drawn from hence to Winches- 
ter, and buried in the Cathedral Church 
of that city.” ; 

II. 
“A, D. 1745. 

** That where an event so memorable 
had happen’d might not-be hereafter 
unknown, this stone was set up by John 
Lord Delawarr, who has seen the tree 
growing in this place.” 

I should have sat by this stone to 
amuse myself with many reflections, 
if the lonely hollow where it stands 
had not resembled a vast bufoing 
glass. The trees at a small distance 
form a kind of circle, and here leave 
au open space to collect the Sun's 
beams: the road falls down upon it 
from a little rising, where a snake 
ran close to my guide. I had also 
found four dead at Lirdhurst, and 
make no doubt but the forest breeds 
pleaty of serpents. Southampton 
from hence bears ESE4E, and rises 
with much beauty behind the trees 
about eight miles off. The forest 
was thick and gloomy, with intricate 
rough roads from Rufus’s stone to 
Cadoam, where it embraces a large 
oval heath, and then terminates. 

June 10. Took aview of Romsey, 
which has nothing agreeable but the 
swift streams of the river Tees, and 
au old Church, whose leads are decked 
with a flourishing apple-tree. The 
roads a few miles heuce were scarce 
perceptible; aud my compass obstract- 
ed by an obscure wood, in whose skirts 
I lay down above an hour, and in- 
quired my way of several passengers, 
who told me nothing true. so I wan- 
dered along to Slaxted, and suffered 
greatly from heat and thirst immy 
way thence to the Downs, whefe I 
gained some refreshment from the 
cooling breezes at intervals, but took 
little pleasure in the handsome pro- 
spects that surrounded me, and would 
raiber bave met with a — of 
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dirty water than had a vision of an- 
tient Rome in ail its glory; for my 
feverish fancy confined all its worldly 
desires to a shady tree and a cooling 
draught. Thus I went on for many 
miles, and in vain attempted to rest 
on the ground, which reftected the 
heat with great vehemence. My cir- 
cular landscape was indeed extensive, 
and little obscured by hills or woods ; 
but in vain was my search for Win- 
chester; whose low situation had 
escaped my memory; and a new 
map by the King’s Geographer allow- 
ed it not half the true distance from 
Romsey: its Cathedral rose at last 
about a mile before me, when I 
thought it several behind. The sultry 
fatigue and intense thirst of my last 
tour hours dissuaded me from going 
beyond Winchester this afternoon, 
where I only took notice of a wall 
near the Cathedral, said to be part of 
the College that gloried in the Monk 
Constans, who lost his life by usurp- 
ing the Imperial Purple against Ho- 
norius. Its arches are almost buried. 

June 12. Lost my way in a multi- 
plicity of roads on Farnham Common, 
and thence proceeded to Bagshot 
Heath, which is an awful wilderness, 
hesprinkied with blackish hills. The 
27th mile-stone, which is the last from 
Hyde Park Corner, stands on this 
heath, just by Bagshot town: my 
road from Faroham hither, and on to 
Staines, was almost entirely a deep 
hot sand. 

June 13. Clouds of dust, and sultry 
weather, attended me to Westminster. 

This fortnight’s journey of 273 
miles, was the pleasantest I ever 
made, though my fondness for air 
and exercise had drawn me to half 
the Counties of England, and made 
me a fit person to join chorus with 
Cowley: 
‘* The faithless Court, the trifling 

Change, 
What solid honours can they give ? 
QO, let me in the Country range ! 
*Tis there we breathe, ’tis there we 
live.” J.W. 
a 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 

b fe may inform J.H.C. p. 608, 
“that the Duke of Marlborough 

is, and always was, Baroa Churchill 
of Sandridge, that having been the 
first English title of Peerage given 
to the first Duke, being taken from a 
poor little village two miles North of 
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St. Alban’s, the property of the fa- 
mily of Jenyns of Holywell, from 
whom one third of it devolved to the 
Duchess, and the Duke purchased of 
her sisters their interest in the re- 
maining two thirds. Let those whom 
it may concern explain the propriety 
of giving to B. a title already im the 
possession of A. 

The lady of fashion addressed in 
the letter mentioned in p. 610, is Lady 
Viseountess Granville, and the Au- 
thoress thereof is Miss Sarah Trim- 
mer (one of the daughters of the ce- 
lebrated Mrs. Trimmer) who formerly 
held the oifice of Governess to the 
said lady and her sister, Lady Vis- 
countess Morpeth, sisters of the pre- 
sent Duke of Devonshire. 

Lord Clifford, p. 623, it is obvious 
enough, is in no respect the oldest 
Catholic Peer. 

The Duchess of Cumberland, p. 625, 
was never connected with the family 
of Salm : she was Frederica Carolina 
Sophia, born March 2, 1778, third 
daughter of Charles Louis Frederic, 
reigning Duke of Mecklenbourg Stre- 
litz, married first to Prince Frederic 
Louis Charles, brother to the present 
King of Prussia, by whom she had 
Frederic William Louis, born Oct. 30, 
1794, aod Frederica Wilhelmina Lous 
isa Amelia, born Sept. 30, 1796; and 
secondly, to Prioce Frederic William 
of Solms Braunfels, who died April 
13, 1814, leaving Frederic William 
Henry Casimir George Charles, born 
Dec. 30. 1801, and a daughter born 
July 26, 1804; and their mother was 
married, thirdly, at London, Aug. 29, 
1815, to Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland. E. 

eo 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 11. 
‘ b~ two following strong charac- 

teristic traits are privately men- 

tioned; I submit them to you for 

public preservation. Ros. Saort. 
Tue Kine. 

Lately his Majesty said: “ IE must 
have a new suit of clothes. I will have 
them black, in memory of George the 
Third.” 

Tue Prince REGENT. 

His Highness joking on his indispo- 
sition observed, “ The gout is to the 
constitution what a weasel is to a farm- 
er’s barn; the gout cures minor disor- 
ders, the weasel keeps away rats.—I 
have no appetite however for the gout : 
therefore, Doctor, I wish it not in my 
stomach,” OF 




















Gent. Mag. Feb. 1816. PI. p13. 
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‘OF THE LONDON THEATRES.—No. VIII. 


[RE Globe Theatre stood on the 
Bank - side, Southwark. It has 
been: stated tc exist early in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; aud ina map given 
by Pennant.asa plan of * London and 
Westminster, anno Dom. 1563," there 
is introduced the strange anachronism 
Shakespeare's Playhouse,” al- 
pimthe one by Aggas, in the 
z i¢ Globe appears the circus 
fe Baytyng.” Undoubtedly 
tee was built upon the site 
Phitheatre, as several con- 
rary authorities represent two 
for * Bowll-baytyng and Beere- 
ie" and ig Norden’s map dated 
tfore the Speculum Britannia, 
ae buildings are described as ‘** the 
bearshouse” and “ play-house.” If 
the Jatter authority may be relied 
upos as to situation, aud local appro- 
priation, it will be found to transfer 
the diversion of bear-baiting to the 
circus theretofore used for bull-bait- 
ing. Norden'’s map is one ef the best 
of that period, and the description 
robably correct; as the bears not 
eing, like the bulls, indigenous, must 
have been preserved in distinct build- 
ings for the ral purposes of the 
diversion, therefore unlikely that 
better accommodation could be ob- 
tained by an exchange or transfer of 
residence. Bull-baiting as an esta- 
blished amusement was probably dis- 
contioued about the time of laying 
the foundation of the new play-house 
or Globe Theatre; and by that occa- 
sioned' the contradiction in the maps 
as to the respective amusement to 
which each circus was appropriated. 
Unfortunately there cannot be too 
mueh caution ia admitting the graver 
for an authorily, 

The date of. building the Globe 
Theatre may be confidently fixed 
within the years 1596—-S, as by (le 
contract for. erecting the . Fortune 
Theatre, dated Jan. 1599, it is re- 
ferred to’ as “‘ the late erected play- 
house on the Bancke.” lt was of 
considerable size, and built of wood, 
with the roof covered with rushes, 
having the area open as a Summer 
Theatre. A turret on the roof served 
to display a silken flag, then a com- 
moa distinction used at every piace 
when occupied for public diversion. 
What the name was originally derived 

Gent. Mac. February, 1916. 
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from is uncertain; but there was an 
illustration of it exhibited in the frout 
of the building by a painting of Her- 
cules supporting the Globe, under 
which was written, Totus mundus agit 
histrionem. Were Shakespeare pro- 
bably attempted the few ordinary 
characters he is supposed to have 
performed; and many of his pieces 
were the foundation, and continued 
the popularity, of this Theatre. King 
Jai. +s, within a few days after his first 
arrival in the capital, bestowed his 
patronage on the company at the 
Globe. The royal license is dated 
the 19th of May, 1603, which was 
about the time of commencing the 
summer season, and authorizes ** our 
servants,” Lawrence Fletcher, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, and others, with 
“the rest of their associates, freely 
to use and exercise the art and fa- 
culty of playing comedies, tragedies, 
histories, interludes, morals, pastorals, 
stage-plaies, and such like other as 
thei brave alreadie studied, or here- 
after shall use or studie, as well for 
the recreation of our louing subjects, 
as for our solace and pleasure when 
we shall thinke good to see them .... 
as well within theire nowe usuall 
house, called the Globe, within our 
county of Surrey, as also within anie 
towne-halle or moute-halle,” &€. 

The players at the Globe were 
knowa as the Lord Chamberlain's 
servants, until the grant of this license, 
whereby they obtained the more iu- 
posiug 4itie of “ the King’s Servants.” 
They couatinued acting here at stated 
periods until the burning of the Thea- 
tre on St. Peter's day, the 29th of 
June, 1613. This accident happened 
while performing a new play, called 
All is true, according to Sir Henry 
Wootton: but, upoo other and not 
inferior authority, it is said to have 
been during the discharge of a peal 
of chambers, or cannon, in Sbak- 

are’s Play of Henry VIII. when 
the stopple of one. of them having 
blown on the thatch of the house, 
and the attention of the audience too 
much engaged with the actors to ov- 
tice the immediate danger, the fire 
spreading rapidly, the whole building 
wae destroyed in two hours: “ and it 
was a maryailé and fair grace of God 
that the people bad so little barm, 
having 
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having but two narrow doors to get 
out.” Winwood’s Memorials, vol. III, 
p- 469. 

Upon this event there was entered 
on the Stationers books, 4 doleful 
ballad of the general conflagration of 
the fumous Theatre on the Bankside, 
called the Globe, which has escaped 
all prior research. 

The following was copied from an 
old manuscript volume of poems, and, 
though with a title somewhat differ- 
eni, from the improbability of the 
players fiuding more than one wicked 
wit to berhyme their misfortune, it 
may be conjectured to form the sub- 
ject of the above entry: 


«* A Sonnett upon the pittifull burneing of 
the Globe Playhouse in London. 
** Now sitt the downe, MzLPpoMENE, 
Wrapt in a sea-cole robe ; 
And te}l the dolefull tragedie, 
That late was playd at-Globe : 
For noe man that can singe and saye, 
Was seard on St. Peter’s daye. 
Oh sorrow, pittifull sorrow, and yett 
_ all this is true. 
All yo that please to vnderstand, 
Come listen to my storye ; 
To see Death with his rakeing brande, 
Mongst such an auditorye : 
Regarding neither Cardinall’s might, 
Nor yet the rugged face of Henry the 
eight. 
Oh sorrow, &c. 
This fearfull fire beganne aboue, 
A wonder strange and true ; 
And to the staze-howse did remoue, 
As round as Taylor’s clewe ; 
And barnt downe both beam and snagge, 
And did not spare the silken flagge. 
Oh sorrow, &c. 
Out runne the Knights, out runne the 
Lords, 
And there was great adve ; 
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Some lost their hatts, and some their 
swords ; 

Then out runne Burbidge too ; 

The reprobates, thoughe druncke on 
munday, 

Pray’d for the Foole and Henry Condye. 

Oh sorrow, &c. 

The perry wiggs and drumme-heads frye, 

Like.to a butter firkin ; 

A wofull burneing did betide 

To many a good buffe ierkin : 

Then with swolne lipps, like druncken 
Flemmings, 

Distressed stood old stuttering Heminges, 

Oh sorrow, &e. 

Noe shower his raine did there downe 
force, 

In all that sunn-shine weather: 

To saue that great renowned howse, 

Nor thou, O alehowse! neither: 

Had it begunne belowe, sans doubte, 

Their wiues for feare had p—d itt out. 

Oh sorrow, &c. 
Bee warned yo stage strutters all, 
Least yo againe be catched ; 
And such a barneing doe befall, 
As to them whose howse was thatched: 
Forbeare your whoreing breeding biles, 
And lay vp that expence for tiles. 

Oh sorrow, &c. 
Goe drawe yo” a petition, 
And doe yor not abhorr itt ; 
And gett with low submission, 
A licence to begg for itt’: 
In churches, sans Church wardens checks, 
In Surrey and in Middlesex. 

Ob sorrow, pittifull sorrow, and yett 

all this is true.’’ 

In the following year a larger 
Theatre was built with more of orna- 
ment, which was re-possessed by the 
Company acting at Blackfriars * ; 
and they continued to perfurm there 
with undiminished popularity until 
the Revolution. 

Sir Aston Cockain, in a copy of 





* Mr. Malone says, ‘* The exhibitions at the Globe seem to have been calculated 
ehiefly for the lower class of people ;” and gives the prologue to Shirley’s Doubtful 
Heir as the authority: but, if that Piece was acted in vacation, it would be likely 


only to expect a promiscuous audience, 


In the above ballad is mentioned “ Knights and Lords ;” and in Lenton’s Poem 

of the Young Gallant's Whirligig, 1629, the prevailing fashion is distinguished by 
** His sattin garments and his sattin robe, 
That hath so often visited the Globe.” 

Even Davenant in the Epilogue to News from Plymouth, “ a Vacation Play at 
the Globe,” has ‘‘ Yeoman and Squire, Knight, Lady, and her Lords:’’ and 
“‘ Gentleman” is substituted in some editions for Yeoman. Certainly there were 
exbibitions, when the Aaiene did not use the Theatre, likely to attract the lower 


class of people; for, in t 
says ‘ 


e prologue to the same Play, it being vacation, the Author 


« —_____.. each spectator knows 


This house and season, does more promise showes, 
Dancing and‘ buckles fights, then art or wit.” 


verses 











eir 
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verses that will be noticed on ano- 
ther occasion, foretold, that the effect 
of advancing the land from the pre- 
cise ignorance of “ threshing of 
cushions and tautologies,” would be 
to “create the Globe anew;” but 
there is no proof it was ever re-open- 
ed for scenic exhibition. 

The views of this Theatre, as it is 
supposed to have existed iu the time 
of ‘Shakespeare, appear, by a dissimi- 
Jarity in the exterior, to represent 
either an hexagonal or an octagonal 
building. Mr. Malone says, “ It was 
an hexagonal wooden building, partly 
open to the weather, and partly 
thatched,” though it is doubtful if ia 
the Antwerp View of London, which 
is one of the earliest authorities, it 
was not intended to represent four 
sections of the building *. The an- 
nexed view (see Plate II.) is copied 
from the map, entitled “* Londinium 
Florentissima Brittanie urbs Empo- 
riumque toto orbe celeberrimum.” 
The copy in the Museum has beneath 
“* wa Descrittione della citta di Londra, 
dated in Venetia appresso Nicolo Mis- 
serini, MDCXXIX.” 

After the fire in 1613, upon the 
authority of Hollar’s large view of 
London, published at Amsterdam, 
1647, it was rebuilt of an eval shape, 
and very much evlarged, __ 

The exact spot upon which this 
Theatre stood is said to be “* what is 
now called Maid-lane s the North side 
aad building adjoining, extending 
from the West side of Counter-alley, 
to the North side of the passage lead- 
ing to Mr. Brovk’s cooperage; on 
the East side beyond the end of Globe- 
alley, includiug the ground on which 
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stood the late parish workhouse, and 
from thence continuing to the South: 
end of Mr. Brook's passage +.” 

Ev. Hoop. « 


[An Account of the Bean-Ganven,’ 
(exhibited in the same Plate as the 
preceding article) will be given in 
our next. | 

TT 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb, 2. 

I PERFECTLY approve of a Mo- 

nument being erected to the me- 
mory of an illustrious Orator; the 
whole country ought to have an op- 
portunity of clearly understanding 
and appreciating his merits. . 

The pedestal on which it should 
rest should be strongly marked on 
one side, PRIVATE GRATITUDE, 
as being the foundation of all social 
virtues; the other side should be in- 
scribed, EARL OF ——~, 4 

We should then go to these lumin- 
ous traits of eloquence displayed in his 
public speeches and pamphlets durin 
the unhappy disputes between this 
country and America, in which thé 
patriotism of the Orator is so finely 
tempered, as, without failing to chas- 
tise the misconduct of Ministers, nevet 
to furnish its adversaries with new of 
specious handies of attack or de- 

ence. 

Obtaining power, and of course 
called upon to reform those abuses 
which he had so freely censured, he 
took the earliest opportunity of 
getting his office of Paymaster of the 
Army discharged from the heavy 
burthen of the land-tax, which had 
been thrown on that indiscriminately 
with other public offices. How the 
quota was to be raised which re- 





* There is inserted in the copy of Pennant’s London, illustrated by the late Mr. 
Crowle, a spirited drawing of this Theatre, with a ribband waving over, inscribed 
** Globe, Southwarke;”’ and beneath is written, in characters, supposed coutem- 


porary with the original ; 


P4 at the saloon 
Lis. iiijd. 


Our Theaters are rased doune, 
and where they stoode hoarse iectures” 
now are preached 
by wyves, of comb-makers 
and midwyves of tower w{harfe.]—Davena{nT). - 

In Literature it is, perhaps, less difficult to guard against unprincipled ingenuity 
than in mercantile trans? tions, which arises from the fabricator being too iguorant 
to preserve consistency in every particular. Without inquiring into the - mera 
tion of the term “ Saloon” to any part of a playhouse, until recently, it is sufficient 
for thedetection of this drawing as a forgery to refer to the destruction of the tiouse 
by fire in 1613, when Davenant was little more than eight years of age and that 
the Play of The Wits, from which the lines are copied, was not printed, 


¢ History and Antiquities of the Parish of St, Saviour’s, Southwark, 1795. 


mained 





mained charged on the district, did 
not concern bim. 

The abuses in the King’s kitchen 
were enormous, A great number of 
cooks were kept, at great expence, to 
dress a single dinner, which, as he 
liberally observed, could have been 
supplied from a tavern at less ex- 
pence. 

In reforming the King’s immediate 
Household, he was too clear-sighted 
to accept the assistance of official 
communication offered him by the 
Head of the departmeni, one who had 
really been the means of correcting 
abuses there. 

When the French Revolation broke 
out, his arguments were still kept 
under such constraint, as never to 
furnish the adversary with any argu- 
ments which might affect his own 
Country. 

We will now come to the famous 
dagger scene, and the price paid for 
the exhibition. His act to provide 
against the grant of pensions beyond 
acertain amount, was one of those 
guards against public abuses, for 
which he had loudly and successfully 
eontended. At this time, the Orator, 
who had not any place, and who was 
incommoded by a troublesome set of 
people called creditors, wanted soime- 
thing —the Pension -list was full. 
*¢True; but read the Act, and see whe- 
ther a loop-hole cannot be found. 
Does it prohibit grants from the four 
per cent, West India duties?” No— 
** Make me out then grants on that 
fund, such as will raise money to pay 
my debts, and afford me something 
for myself.” Two grants of 1200/, 
@ year each, for three of the best 
lives that could be named, were 
made out, and sold; another 1200/. 
was for himself and wife— grants 
which, as he observed, were not equal 
to his merits. 

The 24007. a year, it is believed, is 
still paid; and will probably be so 
for many years. 

A side yet remains to mark the 
honourable prosecution of Mr. Has- 
tinge, and the most honourable mode 
of conducting its; but of this I am 
not able to speak in the terms it de- 
serves. Let some one who knew Mr. 
Rich, Burke iniodia give anaccount of 
itsorigio,and carry ittoitsconclasion. 

These are thoughts which have oc- 
curred to me on the proposal of a 
monument for this excellent Patriot; 
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which, I hope, will be enlarged on b 
one more able than a , 
I will conclude with suggesting 
that on an apex should be fixed a large 
vane, marked “ 36001. per annum.” 
Yours, &c. Q. X. 
LT 
Extracts from the Correspondence of 
Josrrn Hicamore, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 11.) 
James Hanns, Esq. to Josern 
Hicumone, Esq. 
ings I may not be guilty of an 
absurdity, who am no artist, in 
giving instructions to you who are 
so good a one, be pleased to change 
the phrase, and consider what I say, 
not as an iustruction, but as the best 
explanation | can give of such a pore 
trait as | admire, but which 1 am 
very desirous you should correct 
wherever faully. My sentiments will 
not be much lovger than my preface, 
I desire there may be as mesh strength 
and boldness of pencil as you think 
can be justified. As much contrast 
of light and shade as the subject will 
properly admit. The greatest sim- 
plicity of colours possible, with a 
careful avoidance of all those glaring 
and capital ones which, in my opinion, 
are best reserved for the Rain-bow. 
My grandfather lived in the time of 
Charles the Second; you will make 
the drapery therefore conformable to 
the fashion of that age. What think 
you of that simple grave dress of Sir 
William Temple, accordivg to the 
print of him just published after Sir 
Peter Lely ?—— where the austerity of 
every thing which surrounds seems 
purposely intended to give life and 
vigour to the countenance, and there 
fix the attention of the spectator? 
However, | shall say no more; but 
beg that, as you know these matters 
so much better than 1 do, you would 
be so candid as to impart your senti- 
ments, that } may be able, by kaow- 
ing them, to correct my own. 
J am, dear Sir, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, 
James Harris. 
Sarum, May 13, 1138. 
Since writing this, 1 have received 
a letter from my Brother. 1 much 
approve of the vest, the cloak, and 
the band, especially as the two first are 
to be both k. The notion of giv- 
ing the whole au air of antiquity, and 
that too a grave, maulike, and aus- 
tere antiquity, is perfectly agreeable 
te 
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to what I would most desire. The 
icture I have sent you was drawo 
y Greenhill. 

Mr. Hicumone, in answer to the 

foregoing. 

Your sentiments, in general, are 
so nearly my own, that in following 
them I should act agreeably to my 
best conceptions; but in the present 
affair it must be considered that I can 
take very little liberty, the boldness 
of the pencil (as you are pleased to 
term it) being restrained by the ori- 
ginal, of which I am to make as faith- 

ul a copy as possible, though con- 
sistently with that I shall do all in my 
power to auswer your expectation. 
As to the drapery, &c. I am some- 
thing less mr , yet that must not 
be too stroug for ibe head, &c. &e. 





Jas. Hannis, Esq. to Mr. Hicumore. 
Dear Sir, 

I necetvep my grandfather’s pic- 
ture yesterday, and am highly pleased 
with it. I should not have thought 
it had been possible to have imitated 
the style of Sir Peter Lely so happily 
as you have dune. However, it is 
not so much for any imitation that I 
admire it, as for that decent aad unaf- 
fected simplicity which ruas through 
it, and which, according to my rea- 
soning, is essential to all true grace 
and beauty in every art of elegance 
whatever, *Tis a multiplicity of 
foolish and minute ornaments which, 
in Architecture, is the character that 
distinguishes the Gothic. "Tis a set 
of afiected phrases, high-flowa epi- 
thets, aud strained metaphors, which 
in Poetry give rise to the flowery and 
the bombast. And ’tis the love of 

old and silver (so pleasing to chil- 
ion and to aJl who reason like them) 
which has fixed the perfection of 
Painting, in things so. far below its 
real dignity, and introduced a set of 
Vicious ornameuts which only serve 
to obscure what merit a picture has, 
ifit has any ; and, if it want merit, only 
serve to make it more ridiculous 
and contemptible. ’Tis indeed im- 
ible the more noble beauties of 
ight and shade, of life, character, 
and similitude in the countenance, of 
action and ree io =p whole and 
ts, should be properly attended to 
Shen the ow been first cor- 
rupted with © glaring prospect of un- 
patural colours. They step forth first, 
like Vice in the fable of Hercules by 
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Xenophon, and anticipate attention 
before Virtue has been heard. How- 
ever, tis time, | am sure, for me to 
stop. The genins of the day has in- 
sensibly drawn me into a sermon, and 
the prospect of the picture has sug- 
gested the matter. Without saying 
therefore a word more, | shall beg to 
subscribe myself, dear Sir, 
Yours, &e. James Hanais. 
Sarum, July 2, 1738. 
From the same. 

As I know you to he a man as well 
of science as of art (that is, to be per- 
fectly versed, not only in the practice 
of painting, but in the theury), I take 
the liberty to beg a line from you to 
be informed what is meant in perspec- 
tive by the wanishing line. Your 
answer, transinitted to my brother 
(who writes to us constantly and 
uoder franks), will particularly oblige, 

Dear Sir, &c. Jas. Hageis. 

Salisbury, March 30, 1758. 





The Answer. 
Dwar Sra, 

I wap last night the honour of a 
letter from you, wherein is desived 
an explanation of the vanishing line 
in perspective. 

This is a new term, invented by Dr. 
Brovk Taylor, to auswer the pur- 
poses of his universal ‘system, and 
means precisely the same thing, with 
respect to all planes in general, a¢ the 
horizontal line with revpect to that 
plane-in particular; (é. ¢.) it is‘a fme 
on the picture produced by ihe inter- 
section of an imeginary plaue (sup- 
posed to pass through the eye of the 
spectator) paralle] to any souk driaient 
plane; as the horizontal line is pro- 
duced by a plane passing through the 
eye, parallel to that plane, This latter 
is a common term in all preceding 
Authors, whose limited systems sab- 
jected them to strange difficulties, 
and to the necessity of employing in- 
numerable lines and points when obj- 
jects were to be projected on ayy 
other planes, all which might have 
been avoided, had they kuown his 
theory. 1 presume that you oced no 
explanation of the term horizontal 
line, which always represents the 
height of that plane in the picturé, 
and in the language of Taylor would 
be called the vanishing line of the 
horizvntal plane: this, you perceive, 
is making the term universal, as being 
equally applicable to all planes what- 
socver. 
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soever. If there should remain any 
difficulty, either in the subject, or 
from my manner of expression, or if 
there are any other particulars in 
which I may: be thought capable of 
gratifying your curiosity, your com- 
mands will always be acceptable to, 

dear Sir, &c. 

From Mr. Harris to Mr. Hicumore. 
Dear Sir, 

I wave just received from Mr. 
Nourse your Treatise upon Perspec- 
tive, which if the hurry’s I aim m are 
not like Horace’s River, ever passing, 
but never to be past, 1 hope one time 
or other to have the pleasure of 
rea ing. It is but a fair presumption 
to suppose that in a subject where 
you are so able as to the practice, 
you should not be fess so as to the 
theory. My wife begs you to accept 
her compliments: she joins with me 
im begging you would make the 
compliments of both of us acceptable 
to Mr. and Mrs, Duncombe *. 

i remain, dear Sir, your very 

sincere Friend, Jas. Harris. 

W hitehall, Jan. 31, 1164. 

a 
2 TueEss. ii. 3. 

« That Day shall not come, except there 
come a Falling away first, and that 
Man of Sin be revealed, the Son of 
Perdition.” 

0 attempt to give a new inter- 

" pretation of this passage of Holy 
Writ, might seem to require some 
apology, if it was generally known, 
that no text, perhaps, has so much 
exercised the abilities of many of our 
most learned Divines and Preachers ; 
but a large proportion of these Expo- 
sitors lived belore those events had 
taken place, which appear to be a 
fulfilment of it, and many of them 
have been Preachers of a certain Lec- 
ture, by the terms of which they were 
vader an obligation to consider it 
as having that meaning, which the 
Founder of the Lecture supposed to be 
the truth. All of these writers, ex- 
eept three or four, have agreed in de- 
scribing the Pope as the “ Man of 
Sin,” and the corruptions of Popery 
as the Apostacy, spoken of in this 
chapter. But the sad experiesce of 
the present age has given us every 
yeason to’ believe, that the Holy 





* Mrs. Duncombe was Mr. Highmore’s 
daughter, 


Spirit had in view in these words, “a 
failing away” far more extensive 
than the corruptions of any particular 
Church, “ a falling away” that would 
spread itself into all the countries of 
the Christian world, not only those 
subject to the Pope, but those also 
which have long withdrawa them: 
selves from his authority. And such 
a “ falling away,” unless History de- 
ceives us, has certainly taken place in 
the late eventful times; and it has 
produced “ a Man of Sin,” a power 
so tremendous, that there can be no 
expectation that it ever can be ex- 
ceeded. 

As to the extent of the Apostacy, I 
may appeal to Mosheim, who, in his 
sketch of the History of the Bigb- 
teeuth Century, gives us the follow- 
ing most melancholy picture of the 
state of Religion when he wrote it : 
** There is no country in Europe, he 
tells us, where Infidelity has not ex- 
haled its poison, and scarcely any 
denomination of Christians, among 
whom we way not find several per- 
sons who aim either at a total extine- 
tion of all religion, or at least to in- 
validate the authority of the Chris- 
tian system.” And the truth of this 
information has been confirmed by 
two later most respectable Authors, 
who have taken pains to trace the 
whole progress of this mischief, and 
have laid open the wicked arts and 
impious industry by which it attain- 
ed its horrid perfeetion. 

it is not possible iv a small space to 
detail ail the diabolical practices re- 
sorted to to spread this dreadful evil 
among all the Nations of Christen- 
dom. I must refer to Barruel and 
Robison for'a full account of them. 
It may be sufficient to the present ar- 
gument to observe, that these wri*ers 
prove ineontestibly, that “ the evil 
heart of uubelief” was confined to 
no country, nor profession of Chris- 
tianity. All of them were more or 
less infected with it. In France, how- 
ever, it seems to have made the most 
rapid progress. So early asthe reign 
of Louis XV. about the year 1720, 
Robison tells us, that * there was 
hardly a man pretending to eminence, 
and knowledge, in that eountry, who 
did not laugh at Religion.” And it 
was about this time, when Voltaire, 
aud his associates, uot content with 
merely not believing the Christian 
religion themselves, conceived the = 
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rid project of overturning it altoge- 
ther. And in this plan they employed 
themselves for many years with such 
industry and perseverance, that the 
Church was oaly saved by that Power, 
who had promised that “ the gates 
of Hell shou!d not prevail against it.” 
In the year 1773, this detestable com- 
bination could boast of having sowa 
their baneful seed in every country of 
Europe ; and as it had 20 years for its 
growth, almost without opposition, 
before the war broke out, we have 
too much reason to fear that the har- 
vest was pleatiful and abundant. Ia 
this vast apostacy | cannot but be- 
lieve that this prophecy has been so 
far most literally ful filled. 

And this is rendered highly proba- 
ble by the consequences of it. For 
there can be no doubt, that from this 
state of things arose the French Re- 
volution, in the course of which all 
the vile and abowinable theories of 
these secret Societies were put into 
execution in the most public aud open 
manner, to the astonishment of all 
who were not aware of the progress 
of “« the mystery of Lniquity,” though 
it had been working for nearly a 
whole century inevery country where 
Christianity was professed. Now was 
“revealed,” appeared publicly, 
“the Man of Sin, the Son of Perdi- 
tion,” the bare mention of whom had 
given so much alarm to the first 
Christians, aod whose atrocious deeds 
have in the late times chilled with 
horror all, those who had the 
happiness vot to be partakers in his 
sins. 

It has been a doubt among Com- 
mentators whether “ the Man of 
Sin” would prove some particular 
Person, or some Country desperately 
wicked. The event appears to have 
deciaed, that by this phrase is intend- 
ed a country; since we have seen a 
very large country, the first in Eu- 
rope, | believe, as to the number of 
its inhabitants, become so entirely 
corrupted and depraved, as fully to 
answer this character. In this dis- 
cussion, the governors and governed 
are to be considered as forming oue 
body. It has been lately attempted 
to separate the actions of Buonaparte 
from those of France; but he could 
have done nothing without the ap- 
pertetens and active concurrence, of 

is subjects. , yo 

This singular personage is describ- 


ed by the Apostle, as “‘ opposing and 
exalting himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshiped ;” by 
which, says Bp. Hallifax, “ may be 
only meant, that: be should exercise 
a supereminent jurisdiction over the 
Kings and Princes of this world;" and 
such, no doubt, have been the domi- 
neeriog pretensions of the Freach 
Nation, iv which they succeeded most 
wonderfully. He was “as God, to 
sit in the Tempie of God, shewing 
himself that he is God ;” that is, he 
was to appear within the limits of the 
Church of Christ, to take, as it were, 
the management of the world out of 
God's hands, and to order all things 
by his own Providence. Something 
very like this, surely, we have seen in 
the changes made by France in the 
different Nations, both as to their 
boundaries, and the nature of their 
governments. He was “ to come 
with power and signs and lying won- 
ders.” He was not to perform mira- 
cles; but he was permitted to do 
many things very extraordinary, and 
almost beyond belief. Burdon may 
furnish an instance or two, “ The 
passage of the French Army over the 
pet St. Bernard was almost miracu- 
ous, Haunibal was .15 days in per- 
forming the third part of what Buona- 
parte did in five. He promised his 
troops at Dijon, that in two decads 


_ they should be at Milano; and, incre- 


dible to relate, he performed his pre- 
mise, after a series of difficullics such 
as, were never before in so short a 
timesurmounted by human strength.” 
His “ lying wonders,” or “ wonders 
of lying,” as it, is in the Greek, seem 
to auswer to the exaggeraled accouats 
given in tbe Bulletins, which were of 
great seryice to his cause. 

I am not inclined to touch upon 
what the Apostle hints at, as having 
explained to the Thessalonians in con- 
versation. But, if there is any truth 
in the tradition, that this wicked per- 
son was not to come whilst the Ro- 
man Empire lasted, it may be thought 
to be accomplished by the Emperor 
of Austria resigning the Crown of the 
Caesars in the midst of the French 
triumphs, This happened in_ the 
year 1804, and was followed by a 
great accession of power to the Em- 
pire of France, by what was called 
the Confederation of the Rhine in 
1806, thus placing, at its disposal 
several Natious which before — 

“their 
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their allegiance to the Emperor of 
Germany: 

What is said of God’s sending 
amongst them, who “ received not 
the love of the trath, strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lye, that 
they all might be damned who had 
pleasure in unrighteousness,” refers, 
no doubt, to that apostacy which has 
been treated of before. The lye may 
be presumed to be that doctrine, 
which is the sum, as it were, of all 
the doctrines of the Illuminati and 
secret Societies, that the world would 
be mach improved and much hap- 
pier, if the Christian Religion, and 
indeed every thing like Religion, was 
abolished from it. And the belief of 
this was tne cause of all those judg- 
mects, which have fallen so heavils 
vn so many Nations, 

One circumstance more remains 
to be noticed, which is, the end of 
this ** Man of Sin,’—** whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming.” And on 
this head I need say but little. For 
surely never did the over-ruling Pro- 
vidence of God manifest itself more 
plaioly and powerfully than in the 
downtall of this monster of iniquity. 
‘When all men began to despair of 
seeing an end of the calamities under 
which so many nations had been so 
tong suflering,—when this Power had 
acquired such strength as to afford 
no probable hopes of its destruction, 
—when it might boldly defy all human 
means of resistance —in a very few 
mouths only we had the pleasure to 
see this vast fabrick utterly over- 
thrown and laid in the dust, “ con- 
sumed by the spirit of the mouth of 
the Lord, and by the brightness of his 
coming.” 

The truth of the interpretation here 
given of this Propbecy, I bad almost 
said,is confiemed by the consideration, 
that this ** Man of Sin” of St. Panl 
is described by St. John by the name 
of Antichrist. Now it could not 
bave been thought that so irve a cha- 
‘racter could have been given of this 
wicked Nation in ove single word. 
For in this vast country, Christianity 
was destroyed, as far as it was possi- 
ble for human villainy to destroy it. 
A first step towards it was the murder 
or banishment of all ihe Clergy. It is 
calculated, that of these, 24,000 were 
put to death, and 138 Bishops and 
64,000 Priests transported. This 


happened in the year 1792. In the 
next year a decree was passed, that 
Religion should be abolished, and 
in consequence all the Churches were 
shut up, and it was considered asa 
mark of a bad citizen to wish to open 
them. In the Convention, we are 
told, that only one Member had the 
courage to declare bimselfa Christian. 
The Archbishop of Paris, and his im- 
pious Clergy, nut only gave up their 
Preferments, but declared publicly 
before the Great Council of the Na- 
tion, that they renounced Christi- 
anity. Numberless other proofs 
might be adduced, bat these may be 
thought sufficient on such a subject. 

To the Thessalouians this Prophecy 
was a consolation under the trouble 
of their minds, occasioned by this sup- 
position, that the day of judgment 
was near at hand. It must have seem- 
ed to them a proof that it was at the 
distance of some ages. But to us, 
who have seen it fulfilled, it is an aw- 
ful warning of the approach of that 
day. Moy it induce as all so to keep 
that day presevt in our memories, 
that we inay be among those * bless- 
ed servants, whem our Lord when he 
cometh shall fiod watching !” 


. 
a 


Bartholomew Close, 
Jan. 8. 
S the City of London a City and 
County of itseif; or is it onl 

a City, but in the County of Mid- 
diese x ? 

it will not be enough to say, that 
the Sheriffs, being so of both Leadon 
and Middiesex, are appoiuted by the 
Livery of London; or the method of 
trial at the Old Bailey, or that no 
Freeholder in the City gives a vote 
for the County of Middlesex (neither 
does it for the City); for these may 
result from particular charters, acts, 
or regulations. But is it, in a degal 
sense, a City and County; andis itever 
sv expressed in law pleadings, or on 
record? In those Cities and Towns 
which have this peculiar privilege, 
as York, Canterbury, Hull, Newcas- 
tle on-Tyne, Nottwgham, &c. &c. it 
is always expressed in the Calendars 
of prisoners for trial; and in all the 
local proclamations for their govern- 
ment, that they are Cities (or Towns) 
“and County.” Taos. Waarrton. 


Mr. Uxsan, 


*,* The MarcaTe Guipe will answer 
this Correspondent’s other Queries. 
Latent 
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Latent ANTIQUITIES; 

From the MS Collections of the Rev. 
T. D. Fessrooxs, M. A. F. A.S. 
Author of “ British Monachism.” 

No. I. 
N Mr. Douce’s illustrations of 
Shakspeare, vol. I. p. 382, seg. 
he says, ‘‘ That there existed, during 
the middle ages, numerous supersti- 
tions relating to a connexion that 

Witches were imagined to bave had 

with Diana, it will be no difficult task 

to proye.” He then adduces a long 
account from various writers, and 
ends (p. 394.) with the following pas- 
sage: “*Some of the above remarks 

have been offered as hints only for a 

more ample investigation of the fairy 

superstitions of the middle ages, so 

Sar as connected with the religion of 

the antient Romans.” 

It seems that this Diana was the 
Hulda, or Holla, of the Germans; 
and, according to M. Millin, a Di- 
vinity peculiar to Germany, and not 
the Artemis, or Diana of the Greeks. 
This appears from the “ Versuch einer 
Korographie derErz-und Trossecerzo 
glichen Haupt und Residenztadt W urz- 
burg, &c. or a Topographical History 
of Wurzburg, published in 1808, by 
Joseph Anthony Oegg, Archivist of 
the Chapter of Wurzburg. 

As this work contains an account of, 
the Antiept Germans, which would 
importantly illastrate our Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities, it will be useful, 
not to give the passage only respect- 
ing the above superstition, but M. 
Millin's Analysis of the whole first 
volume, in order to elicit extracts or 
translations. 

The Antient Germans, it says, had 
not in the first ages any temple: they 
believed, that it would offend.the ma- 
jesty of the ‘Gods to enclose them 
witbin walls; the sacred valleys, the 
woods, were the sanctuaries, where, 
under the vault of Heaven, they sus- 

ded their trophies, deposited their 
oly vases, and made their sacrifices. 

In a strong hold, nevertheless, which 

was the residence of a Sovereign 

Prince, a temple was as necessary as 

among the Romans; for, according 

to the custom of these antient na- 
tions, a criminal was to receive his 
punishment from the hands of the 

Priests, who were regarded as the 

representatives and execationers of 

the Divine Vengeance. 
Gunr. Mac. February, 1816. 
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The Goths, Saxons, Lombards, Thu- 
ringians, Germans, and Franks, ap- 
pear to have especially recognized 
three principal Gods: Thor, Ir- 
minus or Arminius, or Ercius, of 
Vodan or Odin, and Frea, of whom 
the Normans made a male Deity, un- 
der the name of Fricco. They bad a 
quantity of other Gods, among which 
we may particularly distinguish those 
of mountains, under the name of 
Alpes; those of waters, under the 
name of Nixes; and those of woods, 
under the name of Fauns. It is not 
surprizing that the Aatient Germans 
also principally adored Diana; all 
their country being but one vast 
forest. They called her Hulda, or 
Holla, and represented this Goddess 
as the chief of a large army of Furies, 
who obeyed ber orders, and was in 
the end known for a long time under 
the name of the “ Fury Army;” she 
traversed the woods during the night 
with this retinue, and a terrible noise. 
This popular tradition was preserved 
in Thuringia even after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity; and has been 
transmitted, under different forms, to 
our own times. 

[Is Hecate then, in Shakspeare’s 
Macbeth, only a classical appellation 
of the German Hu/da, the Suse of 
Witches or Furies ?] 

It was also the fear of offending the 
Gods, which caused the first Germans 
to make no images of their Gods. 
They consecrated trees to them, amd 
especially oaks of an extraordinary 
height, in order to have a visible em- 
blem of their grandeur; but the 
| soon confounded the symbols 
with the objects whieh had given 
birth to them, aud worshiped the 
trees themselves. Having in the end 
learned, by their connexions with 
neighbouring nations, to form images 
of the Gods in wopd and stone, they 
imitated them, aod placed these new 
monuments in their consecrated val- 
leys: afterwards they built, after the 
example of the Romans, a kind of 
small oratories, called Casule and 
Fana, to. preserve the images from 
the injuries of time. Having at last 
adopted the use of temples, their 
Gods changed their habitations, to 
fix their residence in these temples. 
We scarcely know any thing of. the 
form of these antievt idols, except 
that Adam of Bremen says, that the 

Column 
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Column of Irminus, among the Saxons, 
was the trunk of a tree of a certain 
height, without any resemblance to a 
columo or statue. Various other 
traditions say, that it was a colossal 
columa, publicly exposed, without 
having the smallest resemblance to a 
statue of Irmious. Eccard says also, 
that the antient Germans had Gods, 
which they carried into their fields 
upon certain days, to obtain a good 
harvest. This procession was called 
Ambarvalia. It is supposed that they 
were images of the God Thor, whom 
the Germans made the Author of 
Thunder, and all the celestial pheno- 
mena, as rain, wind, &c. St. Boniface 
pulled down a tree consecrated to 
Thor, in order to shew the Pagans 
the visible proof of the weakoess and 
nullity of their Gods. 

Not long ago, they found in the 
ruins of an antient casile, built upon 
a mountain at Kuffhausen in Thu- 
ringia, in the vaults of the antient 
chapel, a bronze idol, which the vul- 
gar called Pusterich, aud which had 
the form of an infant kneeling: it 
was two feet high, and had, in the 
belly and in the head, cavities into 
which they could pour fluids, by two 
apertures, made in the mouth, and at 
the top of the head. Before ex- 

osing thisidol, for receiving the offer- 
ings of the people, the Priests poured 
into the reservoirs a kind of oil, and 
then carefully closed the apertures. 
Afterwards they placed the idol upon 
some burning coals, so that the oil, 
beginning to boil, made the brass re- 
sound, and render, in proportion as 
the heat augmented, a sound similar 
to that of thunder, until in the end it 
made the lips move, and escaped in 
vomiting flames on all sides; which 
roduced a very imposing spectacle 
or the people. Eccard believed that 
this idol was the image of Thor. 

{In the Archeologia, vol. XIII. 
P). 27. is an antient image of bronze, 
of whieh there is the following ac- 
count. It nearly resembles the image 
described by Dr. Plot, in his History 
of Staffordshire, under the name of 
Jack of Hilton, and like’ that has 
been used as an 2olipile, having a 
hole, at the back of the neck, for the 
purpose of filling it with water, and 


a.very small one at the mouth to oc- 
casion the blast. As this image is of 
very rude workmanship, and was 
found in digging the bason of the 
Canal at Basingstoke, it. may be of 
greater antiquity than is presumed; 
and assuredly there is a strong re- 
semblance in its form and construc- 
tion to the idol of our Northern an- 
cestors, called Pusterich. 

Besides the idols just mentioned, 
and which were publicly worshiped, 
the Germans had a quantity of other 
particular Deities, which were kept 
at home, like the Roman Lares. It 
would be too long to speak of them 
here. 

They had also many feasts and sa- 
crifices, of which the principal was 
the feast of the Sun [Fuel-oder Son- 
ninfest] Spurcalia, which some other 
German nations called also the feast of 
Frea, or of Fricco, or of Frejus. The 
Boar was, among them, an animal 
consecrated to the Sun, because they 
believed that a Boar *, with bristles 
of gold, drew his car. This animal 
served also for a victim in these feasts, 
and the Salick laws make mention of 
it under the name of Majalis Sacri- 
ficus. This Pagan custom was still 
further preserved in Franconia, even 
to the 8th Century. 

So far at present: and it is plain 
that this work, with alittle additional 
reading, would furnish an illustration 
of many of our antient Superstitions 
and popular Antiquities, more satis- 
factory than any which we now pos- 
sess; and would exhibit a connexion 
with various Druidical and British 
customs, not thought to appertain to 
the Anglo-Saxons, but continued by 
them, because common also to their 
German ancestors. 

i 

Mr. Unpan, Feb. 5. 
FOUND the Petition, of which the 
following is a copy, among the 
papers of the late Mrs. Campbell Ha- 
milton, of Sackville-street, daughter 
of Sir Hans Hamilton, which lady 

died about 1770. S. E. B. 
To the Queen’s most excellent Majesty. 

The humble. Petition of Sir Hans 
Hamilton, bart. son of Sir Robert 
Hamilton, bart. deceased, 





* Perhaps the Gauls bad the same opinion of the Boar as the Germans; for it 
often occurs upon antient monuments in the South of France. See M. Millin’s 


Voyage au Midi de la France, tom, IJ. p. 137. 
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Most humbly sheweth, 

That the said Sir Robert Hamilton, 
having been in the service of the late 
King James, before the Revolution, 
was looked upon as a disaffected per- 
son by the late Government, and sent 
prisoner to the Tower, where he re- 
mained a considerable time, at great 
expence. 

That the said Sir Robert Hamilton 
had no estate of his own; but during 
his life enjoyed part of the estate of 

our petitioner, which descended to 

im from Sir Hans Hamilton, bart. 
of Ireland, his grandfather by his 
mother, of the value of 2000/. per 
annum. 

That the said Sir Robert, by the 
expence he was at during his impri- 
sonment, and afterwards, was obliged 
to borrow great sums of money for 
his support, your petitioner a 
then an infant, and his estate lai 
waste by the war which raged in 
Treland. 

That, as soon as your petitioner 
came of age, the said Sir Robert’s 
creditors were aa pressing upon him 
for payment; and he having no mo- 
ney to satisfy their demands, your 
petitioner, to keep his father from a 
raol, was prevailed upon to become 
bound with him for payment of his 
debts. 

That, after the said Sir Robert's 
decease, the creditors prosecuted your 
petitioner with so much violence, that 
he was obliged to obtain leave, by 
Act of Parliament, to sell all his es- 
tates for their satisfaction, which was 
accordingly done; and although the 
estate was sold ata high rate, it was 
not sufficient to satisfy the said 
debts, your petitioner having none of 
his own. 

That your petitioner has been a 
Member of the House of Commons in 
Ireland since the year 1695, and 
therein behaved himself like a dutif.l 
subject till the year 1709, when he 
was obliged, by the violent prosecu- 
tion of his creditors, after having done 
all that was in his power to satisfy 
them, to leave his native country, 
and fly to Holland for protection, 
where he now remains in exile, with- 
out any means to support himself. 

Your petitioner therefors most 
humbly prays your most excellent 
Majesty, out of your wonted good- 
ness and charity, to give hini some 
employment abroad, or make some 


provision for his subsistence.—And, 
as in duty bound, your petitioner 
shall ever pray, &c. 


i 


Vestigial Remarks upon the Coloured 
Print from Old Guirrier’s Picture 
of the Great Fire or Lonpon, 
1666; published in the Second Vo- 
lume of the Antiquarian Repertory. 


HE sketch of this picture was 
taken at the instant when the 
walls of the Gaol of Lupeare fell; a 
circumstance which at once opens a 
view of the West towers of the Ca- 
THEDRAL OF St. Paut on the point of 
taking fire, while the steeple of Sr. 
Mary-te-Bow, with its Gothic em- 
battlements, forms the principal ob- 
ject in the back ground of a compo- 
sition as horrid as any that the fear- 
struck imagination could, in the re- 
cent moment, conceive; or the pencil 
of Terror could at the time delineate. 
The interior of the antient gate of 
Luvcare glowing with fire, which 
appears through its portal and win- 
dows, ascends in flames from its tur- 
rets, and seems a furnace of immense 
magnitude. This object, which is 
strikingly magnificent, is relieved and 
brought forward by the white front 
of the adjacent Cathedral, of which 
the Drawing, with its unsteepled 
tower, as it antecedently appeared, is 
very accurate. The Gothic tower of 
Bow, as we have observed, raises its 
yet uninjured head in the back-ground, 
while on the fore, most awfully stand 
two high and blazing ee which 
were the rude wooden columns of the 
prison; they now appear like bea- 
cous blazing to illumiwate the ruins 
around. On the right is to be seen a 
low house, as yét untouched by the 
fire: this must unquestionably have 
been a part of rue Monastery oF 
THE Brack Friars. In the middle, 
and on the left, the objects of falling 
buildings, and the eflects of recent 
concussion, render the whole.a scene 
so awfully grand, and produce emo- 
tions so truly, so naturally terrific, 
that to describe the one, or to con- 
jecture the other, would require the 
genius of Mitton, and the mmagina- 
tion of Daxre! | Bat, if such is the 
impression which a mere glance at 
ouly avery small part of this dreadfal 
conflagration is certain still, in idea, 
to excite, what must have beeu the 
effect which a general view of its 
destructive 
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destructive progress really produced 
upon the minds of the instant suf- 
ferers, and the expectant beholders ; 
nay, on the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis, and of the adjacent counties! 

At this time, it is impossible for 
genius however excursive, or sensi- 
bility however exquisite, to grasp, or 
consequently to detail, the infinite 
variety of conflicting passions that 
must, at that terrific period, when the 
conflagration, aided by a burricane, 
on all sides rapidly advanced; or from 
the crash of houses, the momentar 
cessation of the gale, or other acci- 
dental impediments to its destructive 
course, for an instant appareatly re- 
ceded. Tradition says, that although 
the people who were able flew on 
every side, and io all directions; and 
others, disabled by infancy, sickness, 
age, and terror, were carried; these, 
which formed the largest congrega- 
tion, into Finsbury-fields, which were 
literally covered with the distressed 
and distracted multitude, and with 
such of their property as could be in- 
stautly snatched from the rapidity of 
the flames. Here, when recollection 
bad taken place of the general hor- 
ror and individual terror that had 
prevailed, and the present necessity 
had in some degree conquered the 
antecedent dread, a kind of camp was 
formed; as was the case in several of 
the other places in the vicinity of the 
Metropolis. 

These sufferers were at least con- 
soled in their distress, by the sympa- 
thy and services of the Villagers ; 
also by meeting with the most general 
commiseration, a safe asylum for 
their persons, and the utmost security 
for their property; while respecting 
the City, Lord Clarendon observes, 
** In the deluge of rich commodities, 
jewels and money, placed, as was 
thought by their owners, in security, 
there were found men ready enough 
to fish.” 

Many Mercuants and Trapes- 
MEN carried their effects to their 
Paarisn Cucrcues: these, alas! were 
consumed with them. 

All the Booxsexiers and Station- 
ERs which dwelt: in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cathedral, which was the 
scene of this picture, and was, in Mo- 
nasteries, Schools, Libraries, and 
Shops, the Emporium of Metropolitan 
Literature, flew with their stock of 
Books, MSS. &c. and piaced them in 


the vaults under St. Paul's; the 
Church was consumed, but the trea- 
sure in the Crypts remained untouched, 
till, we believe, the Stationers, who 
were the greatest lusers*, too eager 
to ascertain the state of their pro- 
rty, caused an aperture to be made 
into the glowing pit ; a stream of wind 
consequently rushed in, and with ex- 
plosive rapidity coasumed the whole. 
“ Heavens, what a pile! whole ages pe- 
rish’d there ; 

And one bright blaze turn’d learning 

into air.”’ Pore. 

—— 

Mr. Urpan, Feb. 7. 
T is with much satisfaction { take 
up my pea to answer the letter of 
qos Correspoudeat A. N. dated 11th 
ecember last, on the subject of a 
great improvement, mention d in a 
French Journal! to have been made in 
France, “on that noble instrument 
the Oncan, by giving it expression 
equal to that of a voice; the only 
thing (A. N. says) before wanting to 
its excellence, As the invention (he 
continues) was received by the Impe- 
rial C uservatory of Musick, as it 
was then cailed, and approved pub- 
licly by the Minister of the Interior, 
1 presui.e it had some merit.” A.N, 
seuds you, therefore, a translation of 
the French Paper, “ wishing at the 
sane time to make inquiry of your 
Correspondents, whether tie invention 
has set been brought here im any 
shape? So great an improvement, 
(he adds) if real, ought to be made 
general.” Theo follows the deserip- 
tion of the improvement, stated to be 
called the expressive Organ, aud pub- 
lished in the French Journal named 

Esprit des Journaux, 1813, p. 137. 
To that description, in p. 484 of 
pore valuable publication for Dec. 
ast, | beg leaveto refer your Readers, 
for the double purpose of saving my 
own time, and your Magazine the 
room it would require to give a re- 
petition of it; and will, with your 
permission, now proceed to comply 
with A. N.’s request to know “ whe- 
ther the invention has been brought 

here in any shape.” 





* Lord Clarendon says the Stationers’ 
Company suffered to the amount of 
£.200,000, [not the Company as a Body, 
but the individual Members of it.] It is 
mere conjecture who ordered the vaults 
to be opened. 
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I believe I can with truth assure 
him, it has not been brought here ; 
because it is said in the French paper 
quoted, to be an entire new invention 
in France, then in haud for the first 
time; and the publick might expect 
to hear it in the course of the then 
current year (1813). 

As an Engiishman, it is therefore 
with uo small share of pride that I 
think I can coafidently assert, . the 
said French improvement could not 
have been brought here; because 
those ingenious and improving Artists, 
Flight and Robson, St. Martin’s-lane, 
built an Organ on the same improved 
expressive principle, merely on their 
own fancy; which, after being some 
time exbibited, was purchased by 
Captain (now Sir Felix) Acar, at least 
eight years ago, which is full five 
years before the seid French improve- 
ment had, even according to their 
own account, been at all koowa in 
Frawce; which Organ still remains in 
his possession, the admiration of all 
who have had the good fortune to 
hear its very fine and expressive 
tones. 

Since that, Lord Kirkwall, with 
that high and liberal spirit for the 
eucouragement of the Arts which has 
always so particularly distinguished 
him, bespoke of the same Artists ano 
Organ on the same principle, with se- 
veral additional improvements, for 
which he paid the sum of 2000 guineas; 
and so greatly delighted was bis Lord- 
ship with his purchase, when com- 
pleted, that he suffered it to remain 
at the Manufactory where it was 
built, for several monihs, that the 
publick might for a time enjoy its 
extraordinary sweet and enchanting 
tones; and that all foreiguers who 
visited this Country at that period 
might see and hear, on the very spot 
where it arose, an Organ on a scale of 
improvement which bad never before 
been attempted, and which did not 
more astonish than charm the great 
numbers who had the happiness tu hear 
it—the Writer of thie among the rest. 
This extraordinary wstrument, be- 
sides the set of keys usual to alli 
Organs, has also attached to it twelve 
barrels, successively turned by a seif- 
moving mechanisin, set a-going by 
the mere touch of a spring; and you 
hear immediately a favourite Over- 
ture, or other piece of musick, played 


_With all the -precisidn and effect of a 


small Band, through all its various 
parts. Bach barrel contains three or 
four popular airs, or pieces of nusick, 
and when one of these has finished its 
stock, it is only necessary to remove, 
and replace it boat 8 14: and thus 
an rsou possessing such an instru- 
moth witiont being sodividually able 
to play a single tune on the keys, 
may entertain a whole company for 
hours with a Coucert of Musick, per- 
formed in a style of excellence not to 
be surpassed by the most eminent 
professors of that enchanting Science. 

Amongst other visitors who were 
captivated by its astonishing effects, 
was his Grace the Duke of These na 
who, on bis first hearing it touched by 
some very abie professors, gave an im- 
mediate order for one onthe same prin- 
ciple, but on a more extensive scale, 
for which he agreed to pay a propor- 
tionately larger sum. This was com- 

ieted just before the arrival of the 
Hiustrious Foreigners who lately vi- 
sited this Metropolis; many of whom 
heard, and expressed the warmest ad- 
miration of it, declarmg anequivo- 
cally at the same time, that they had 
never heard any thing to be at all 
compared to it on the Continent of 
Europe. 

It is worthy observation, that this 
happened io 1814, and that these II- 
lustrious Strangers came d rect from 
Paris to London ; and if the improve- 
ment alluded to by A. N. was exhi- 
bited to the publick in Paris in 1813 
(as it was promised im the French 
Journal referred to), they wouid in 
all probability have seen and heard it. 

The toregoing splendid mstances of 
encouragement by our ‘own Nobility, 
and the universal admiration of Fo- 
reigners of the most exalted rauk, 
could not fail to act as stimuli to the 
efforts of axpiring and superior genius; 
and the said Artists have accordingly 
been induced to commence the struc- 
ture of an Organ on the same princi- 
ple, but on a mach more magnificent 
scale, and combining powers of har- 
mony aod execution far more bril- 
liant and extensive, It is to be called 
the Apottonicon, and is now in a 
state of progressive forwardness, an- 
der the immediate and illustrious pa- 
tronage of His Rovat Hicaness rae 
Prince Recent, foliowed and sanc- 


tioned by the most flattering appro- 


bation of the Nobility, and personages 
of the ‘first fashion and ‘fortune. It 
will 
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will be finished in a short time; and 

I beg leave to recommend it to A.N. 
and such of your Readers as have 
leisure, to visit, as soon as conve- 
nient, the Manufactory before re- 
ferred to, whilst the instrument is in 
progress to its completion. : 

It is not possible to enter into a 
particular description of this extra- 
ordinary instrument, its wonderful 
combinations, and the effects which 
will be produced by it, without mak- 
ing this ariicle too long; but some 
idea may be formed of the grandeur 
of the plan, when I inform you that, 
in addition to its self-acling powers, 
which it possesses as well as those of 
Lord K.&c. there are attached to it six 
sets of keys, for so many professors 
to perform on at the same time; and 
that, by their separate and conjoint 
effects alternately operating, they 
will be enabled to produce the glo- 
rious effect of a full and complete 
Orchestra of the highest class, play- 
ing off at score. 

, sa what I have stated, I flatter 
myself that A. N. as well as your 
Readers in general, will be inclined to 
think with me, that, however merito- 
rious the improvement on the French 
Organ alluded to may be, it is evi- 
dently, from dates, some years subse- 
quent to that first produced by our 
own ingenious Countrymen; and 
though it has been an old saying, 
that ‘in mechanicks, the French in- 
vent, and the English improve :”’ yet, 
in the present case, the English have 

ot the start; aod that this particu- 
ar improvement has not been brought 
here, though I think it may rather 
be presumed, and not unfairly, to 
have been daken from this Country. 


Yours, &c. HanpDeEL. 
——— 
Mr. Unsan, Feb, 1. 


HE following Premiums by Be- 
nefaction have recently been of- 
fered by the mare | for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge and Church 
Union in the Diocese of St. David's: 
Fifty Founds will be given for the 
best Essay on Baptism, as an ordi- 
nance of Christ;— as His appointed 
means of Regeneration from Original 
Sin ;—and, as such, a means of Grace 
necessary to our Salvation: and on 
the difference between Baptismal Re- 
generation, and the subsequent Re- 
newals by the Holy Spirit. — 2. Ten 
Pounds will be given for the best 


Essay on the History of the Church 
of Jerusalem, and the Succession of 
its Bishops, from the appointment of 
James, the first Bishop, to the present 
time. N.B. The younger Competiters 
Sor this Premium are referred to the 
“Historia Ecclesiastica Magdeburgi- 
ca,” and “ Chateaubriand’s Travels in 
Greece and Palestine.” 

The Essays are to be sent to the 
Rev. Mr. Barker, Vicarage, Carmar- 
then, on or before June 1, 1516, with 
the name of the Writer inclosed in a 
sealed cover, having a motto on the 
outside corresponding with the motto 
to the Essay. Laicus. 

i 
Mr. Ursa, London, Feb. 5. 

WAS very much surprized to read 
in p. 21, an attack upon the 
young Clergy, from so respectable a 
Correspondent as the Rector of Ab- 
botts Roding; an attack not only il- 
liberal, but in one instance utterly 
false. 1 have a very extensive ac- 
quaintance among the Clergy of this 
Metropolis, and for some years have 
officiated in many Churches and Cha- 
pels in it, and am at the present mo- 
ment an Assistant at one of the most 
respectable and fashionable Chapels 
at the West end of the Town. In 
only one instance did I ever hear the 
Preacher alter the Lord’s Prayer, by 
substituting who for which, and that 
occurred, not in reading the Liturgy, 
but only in the Prayer previous to 
the Sermon. With respect to the al- 
teration of the Ten Commandments, 
his accusation is utterly false. 1 defy 
him to point out one single instance, 
where the officiating Minister has 
ever dared to alter the Command- 
ments, by reading “ Thou oughtest 
not to commit Adultery,” instead of 
“Thou shalt not.” 1 am sure your 
Readers, and the community at large, 
would feel extremely obliged to the 
** old-fashioned Parson” to name the 
Church or Chapel where such an of- 
fence was committed, that the Delin- 
quent may be punished, as he would 
amply deserve; and as he has affixed 
his name, he is bound to mention 
when and where such an occurrence 
took place: but I am positive no 
such thing ever happened in the Es- 

tablished Church. 

Residing in such an obscure place 
as Abbotts Roding, and officiating in 
a Country Church, it is impossible he 
can ever know, but by report, how 

Divine 
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Divine Service is performed in Lon- 
don; but when a Divine of the Esta- 
dlishment publicly attacks such a re- 
spectable body as the London Clergy, 
he ought to be very guarded in his 
expressions, and be certain that what 
he advances is nothing but the trath. 
Crericus Lonpinensis. 
— 

Mr. Uspan, Chelsea, Feb. 1. 
URE I am that your liberal Re- 
viewer of the two “ Jonans” 
(see p. 44.) never meant to pay an un- 
meaning compliment, or to act un- 
courteously ; and yet, Sir, 1 fear he 
has been unwittingly guilty of the 
former procedure towards Mrs. 
Smedley; and of the latter, towards 
Mrs. Bellamy. Start not, my dear 
Sir! The fact seems really to be asI 
have briefly stated Both J. W. Bel- 
lamy and Edw. Smedley, jun. wrote 
for the Seatonian Prize; and, alas! 
both Gentlemen have since obtained 
Prizes at the altar of Hymen*. Be 
the Prize-Poems what they may, the 
Prize-Ladies are equally respectable ; 
and I persuade myself Mrs. S. does 
not exult in the apparent preference 
to Mrs. B. assigned by your Reviewer. 


Yours, &c: Pasquin. 
——ie— 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 19. 


HILO-LIB. declares (p. 29) that 


in my letter to you, printed in’ 


the Magazine for December last, | 
had “thought fit totally to mistake 
his meaning ;” that, in consequence, 
he had little to do with the major 
part of what 1 had written; and he 

roceeds to illustrate these assertions 
by referring his former remarks to 
re-prints of old works. 

Your Readers, however, upon turn- 
ing to his own letter (vol. LXXXV. 
Part li. p. 303.) and to the Cover 
of your Magazine for August 1815, 
will perceive that it was not a re- 
pvint, but a proposed new publica- 
tion, which called forth his animad- 
versions; An original Treatise on De- 
eorative Printing, by Mr.Wm.Savage, 
printer; a book which clearly falls 
into that class, the sale of which must 
necessarily be very limited. 

The remedy proposed by your 
other Correspondent (LXXXV. ii. 
406.). for the supposed evil of print- 
ing sroall impressions, &c. &c. equally 
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* We were eertainly not aware of Mr. 
Bellamy’s second Prize. Enitr 


oints out the proprietors and pub- 
ishers of new works to have 

the objects of attack. That remed 
is, to lay the copy-right open; but all 
copy-right in the re-prints of old 
works, especially of black - letter 
books, has long since expired; of 
some of them above two centuries; 
and therefore cannot now be laid open. 

I feel persuaded that the view of 
the question sabmitted by me to the 
attention of your Readers, will carry 
conviction to the mind of every per- 
son connected with the publication of 
books, and to most persons who are 
really and sincerely the lovers and 
friends of Literature; and who, of 
course, equally desire its conserva- 
tion and the prosperity of all its 
servants. If any such persons have 
had different views, it must have been 
owing to the want of a more accurate 
knowledge of the facts: but I can 
on no account believe that any per- 
sons will join Pairo-Lis. in his ex- 
pressions of exultation at the thought, 
that men who may have adventured 
capital for the increase of the public 
stock of books should, through aa 
error in judgment, jail in acquiring 
profit, as the reward of their enter- 
prizes ; or, as he tauntingly says, find 
it a * losing speculation.” 

I am now quite willing to let the 
merits of this modern Bibliomania rest 
on the truth of these two propositions: 
Ist, That every man has a right to do 
what he will with his own; and 2d, 
That the services of all who labour 
intentionally to augment the general 
stock of useful books, should be 
thankfully received, in whatever way, 
or under whatever limitations, the 
parties may see fit to afford them. 

In conceding the first of these, 
which certainly is the main proposi- 
tion, your Correspondent appears to 
me to have fallen into a virtual re 
cantation of his former strictures: 
and with respect to the latter, 1 will 
briefly remark, that the man who 
prints for sale, as Mr. Savage is do- 
ing, 350 copies of a new, and, it is 
presumed, a good work, though he 
certainly does not in a rance in- 
tead to benefit the world in the same 
degree as another man who would 
print 1000, yet, should the latler ad- 
veuturer have been ultimately compel- 
led to waste two-tbirds of his impres- 
sion for waatof customers(a condition 
or contingency by no means to’be put 
out 
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out of sight in this argument), io 
that case, the final benefit to Litera- 
ture from the exertions of the two 
advesturers would be about equal ; 
and in any case, the publisher of the 
smaller impression is, and ought to 
be cousidered, a benefactor to Litera- 
ture to the amount of his impression, 
just as a man who gives a guinea to 
any public charity is as really a friend 
in kind, though not in degree, as he 
who gives 100. 

If Puiro-Lrs. is not yet fully con- 
verted, I recommend him to read the 
fable of the schism amongst the mem- 
bers; by which he will understand 
that it by no means promotes the 
activity or strength of the body, for 
the hands to say to the eyes, the feet, 
or any inferior members, “ We have 
no need of ye!” 

Allow me, Mr. Urban, in conclu- 
sion, to add, that I have not the ho- 
nour to possess the least personal 
knowledge of your Correspondent ; 
bet the signature adopted by him 
could not fail to strike me as one 
which imported something; and I ac- 
cidentally associated it in my own 
mind with certain persons who are 
often to be found in the haunts of 
Literature, where I have occasionally 
contemplated them, and think I have 


not inaccurately described their fea- 
tures. I cannot, therefore, have the 
least objection to his knowing me, 
or fear any distinguishing mark he 
may fix upon me. I rely upon the 
discrimination and firmness of Mr. 
Urban, for all needful protection from 
attacks too personal*; and in that 
confidence subscribe myself, 
Yours, &c. T. Fisuer. 
= 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 
T should seem strange that Nisbet's 
Heraldry, published in 1742, Ed- 
mondson’s Heraldry, published in 
1780, and several other works re- 
lating to the subject, do net contain 
or allnde to the additional Statute of 
the Order of the Thistle, made and 
ordained by King George I. 17 Feb. 
1714-15, by which it is declared, that 
the Thistle in the middle of the Star 
to be wore on the Coat or Cloak, be 
Green, heightened with Gold, upon a 
field of Gold, and that the Circle 
round the Thistle aad Field be Green, 
and the Motto io letters of Gold.— 
If H. C. B. in your last volume, 
Part II. p. 496, had been apprized of 
this additional Statute, he would not, 
lam sure, have referred to the for- 
mer one, now of none effect. 
Yours, &c. Carvuvs. 


a 


Mr. Urpan, 


January 24. 


I HAVE lately read with great pleasure a small Tract, printed in 1550, 


with the following Title : 


A Spiri- 
tual and most pre- 
ciouse perle, teachynge all men to loue & 
imbrace y® crosse as a most swete 
and necessarye thinge unto the 
soule : what comfort is to be taken 
thereof: where and howe bothe 
consolacion and aide in al ma- 
ner of afflyccions is to bee 
sought: and agayne howe 
all men should behaue 
themselves therin, 
" aecordyng to the 
Word of God. 


This Tract is popularly considered 
to have been the production of the 
Lord Protector Somerset; but is, I 
belieye, a Translation from the Ger- 
mag of Wormulerus, the Preface only 
having been written by that potent, 
but ill-fated Prince. — The work is 
now hecome extremely scarce; and I 
beg leave to suggest, that a re-priot 
would be highly acceptable to many 
lovers of our early Literature. It is 


indeed truly deserving of preserva- 
tion from the wreck of Time, not 
only on account of its intrinsic merit, 
breathing, as it does, the pure spirit 
of Christianity, equally removed from 
fanaticism and bigotry; but from its 
connexion with the Noble Prefacer, 
to whom it is said to have afforded 
consolation in the season of his dis- 
grace and imprisonment. 
Yours, &c. Quzsror. 





*° Our allusion (in LXXXV. ii. 520.) was to a Letter net printed, Enprr. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unpan, St. e+ amang 
singe Hd your pages are often found 

to cuntain the most salutary 
hints and useful suggestions, will be 
readily acknowledged by all who, 
like myself, have been cunstant read- 
ers of your Miscellany. But that 
they have also occasionally been 
the source of hasty conjectures and 
unfounded censure, will, 1 presume, 
not be denied by you, Sir, who can- 
not be considered responsible for the 
truth and accuracy of every state- 
ment thal is sent to yous aod who 
insert them in your Magazive, solely 
with the view that they should re- 
ceive confirmation from some other 
Correspondent, if the substance be 
true, or challenge contradiction, if it 
prove to be false. 

I am far from insinuating that in 
any case your Magazine is made a 
channel for wilful misinformation. 
But really, Sir, I cannot help pictur- 
ing tomy imagination many worthy 
Gentlemen, professing themselves 
your occasional Correspondents, who, 
0 their rides or walks in and about 
the Metropolis, contrive, with an in- 
genuity altogether their own, always 
to encounter some stumbling-block 
of offence; aud, upon their retura 
home, having no other vent for their 
indignation, transmit to you their 
angry effusions for immediate inser- 
tion, perfectly indifferent whether 
a few individuals, or a whole com- 
munity, be the objects of their hasty 
censure. 

in this class, I cannot help includ- 
ing a Correspondent who, in your 
last Number, signs himself * A Friend 
to the Poor ;” and whose object ap- 
pears to be to avimadvert, with a de- 
gree of severity which would have 
been perfectly just had it been well- 
founded, upon the conduct of the 
guardians and directors of the poor 
of this parish, He presents them to 
the indignation of your numerous 
readers, as causing, or permitting the 
bodies of the deceased poor, to be 
conveyed from their workhouse to 
the New Burial-ground of St. John’s 
Chapel, in a manner the most slovenly 
and indecent. He more particularly 
censures the vehicle in which they 
are removed, coarsely comparing it 
with a buicher’s cart carrying car- 
cases to market. The truth is, that 
the caravan, if your Correspondent 
Gent. Maa, February, 1316. 
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will not call it a hearse, resembles 
the latter as nearly as possible. Itis 
painted black, and drawn by a horse 
of the same appropriate colour. 
When it is thus seen, slowly moving 
along, followed by the relatives, — if 
there be any, — of the deceased, and 
escorted by meu—themselves paupers 
of the workhouse, whose business it 
is to bear the bodies from the cara- 
van to the graves; I cannot conceive 
that any one can possibly mistake the 
nature and use of such a conveyance, 
though it may want many of the de- 
corations which usually accompany 
a funeral procession. When it 1 
within sight, the bell is immediately 
tolled; the corpse, if not decidedly 
offensive, is borne into the middle 
aile of the Chapel, and placed on 
trussels, and there, as well as at the 
grave, the usual service of the Church 
is read, precisely as it is over any 
other of the numerous dead, who, 
almost daily, find their last asylum in 
that extensive ground. 

That some distinction must always 
take place, in this world at least, be- 
tween the rich and the poor, no one 
requires to be told; and no where 
is that distinction more strikingly 
observable, than at the interment of © 
the dead. But for this seemingly- 
partial distribution, who shal! be re- 
sponsible? Can it be expected, that 
the guardians and directors of au esta- 
blishment, containing within its walls 
1000 or 1200 poor, can be at the same 
expence for each burial, which an in- 
dividual, even in the most moderate 
circumstances, is made to incur at 
the funeral ef a relative? What can 
they pretend to, more than the decent 
interment of their dead? And this 
term, in opposition to your Corre- 
spondent, | do not hesitate to apply 
to the manner in whica the poor of 
this parish are taken to the New 
Ground. | need only request your 
Correspondent to make his mquiries 
as to the custom which prevails in 
other populous and extensive parishes; 
and | think he will find that no where 
are the poor more decently interred 
than the poor of St. Mary-le-bone. 

With the remainder of your Cor- 
respondent's declamatory epistle, in 
which he inveighs so loftily against 
high steeples and splendid porticoes, 
I have, Sir, nothiog todo. 1 merely 
observe, that this ts the first time [ 
ever heard the magnificence of 

Churches 
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Churches censured, except by those 
who profess to be unfriendly to all 
regular establishments. Even the 
simplicity of the first ages of Chris- 
tianity did not extend to religious 
edifices; and Nations have since vied 
with each other, in the grandeur and 
beauty of these pious offerings; a 
custom too, by no means confined to 
Cathedrals iv Cities, as our many 
superb Parochial Churches, in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, abundantly prove. 
The want of a Church in this place 
has been long deeply and universally 
felt. When, therefore, the Vestry, in 
compliance with a desire so loudly 
and generally expressed, determined 
upon the erection of a new and much 
larger structure, they were surely 
not only justified, but much to be 
commended, in rendering it every 
way, as far as human means could 
make it, suited to the Deity, to 
whose worship it is to be consecrated, 
and consistent with the size, the opu- 
lence, and the respectability, ef the 
Parish. A Frienp 70 Troru. 


_——e 


Mr. Urnan, Jan. 29. 

LTHOUGH the annexed Case 

and Legal Opinion thereon, 

have already appeared in some of 

the public Newspapers, | hope they 

will not be refused admittance into 

the Gentieman’s Magazine, as they 

are relative to a subject of great cou- 
sequence. 

“ CASE. 

* During the absence of the Coroner 
for the Liberty of Bury St. Eamund’s, 
an Inquisition was required to be taken 
in his district, upon the body of a person 
who had been shot by treading on a 
spring-gun: And a professional Gentle- 
man. attended for him. 

“The Jury returned a verdict, that 
the deceased was accidentally shot by a 
spring-gun, placed upon grounds upon 
which. he had trespassed; and the cir- 
cumstances disclosed by evidence were, 
that the deceased, with two other men, 
had been out on the Ist of October, 
1815, between twelve and one o'clock at 
night, upow grounds belonging to a Mr. 
Bliss, upon the bank of which grounds 
the gun bad been placed; that the de- 
ceased having stepped upon the wires of 
the gun, had received its contents, 
which vecasioued bis instant death; that 
the gun bad been placed upon the bank 
of a warren, as a protection against 
rabbit-stealers. That notices had been 


put up near the grounds, and it did not 
appear that there was any foot-path 
near the place where the accident hap- 
pened. It appeared possible, however, 
that a person missing bis way in the 
open country surrounding the place in 
question, might bave wandered to the 
spot where the gun was placed; but, the 
night being moon-light, it was not like- 
ly that this was the case with the de- 
ceased. One of the companions of the 
deceased swore, that their intent was to 
steal turnips : the other person who was 
with the deceased has absconded. 

«* The Jury felt satisfied that, as the 
deceased was in pursuit of an illegal 
act, they were not called upon to make 
any farther presentment ; but, much dif- 
ference of opinion having prevailed 
amongst the County Magistrates, and 
others, as to the legality of placing in- 
struments of death for the protection 
of game, or other property, in unin- 
closed places : 

* Your opinion is therefore requested, 
Whether it were lawful to place this 
spring-gan, and the verdict of the Jury 
properly found, under the circumstances; 
and whether a fresh Inquisition ought 
not now to be taken; and in that case, 
what verdiet ought the Jury to give; 
and by what rules would the Law dis- 
tinguish between murder and man- 
slaughter, or any less offence, with ree 
ference to a death oceasioned by the 
means described in this case, and 
against whom, if either of such verdicts 
could be given, if it could ve proved 
that the master ordered his servant to 
set the spring-gun, where he the ser- 
vant might think proper, without spe- 
eifying any particulur place, or should 
a verdict lie against both 2?” 


* Oprnion, 

“T am of opinion, that it was not 
lawful to place this spring-gun. The 
verdict of the Jury is not, in my judg- 
ment, correct. The Inquisition is cer- 
tainly -irregular: having been taken 
before a person who bad no legal autho- 
rity to act. If the gentleman who took 
it acted under the authority, either exe 
press or implied, of the Coroner, I think 
that the Coroner cannot take another 
Inquisition uuless required by a Rele of 
the Court of King’s Bench, because he 
must be considered as having taken the 
Inquisition, though in an irregular man- 
ner. And I presume it was taken in 
his name, and would therefore, upon the 
face of it, appear tobe regular, | think 
that the verdict of the Jury should have 
been murder, both against the servant 
who placed the gun, and the master 
who ordered him to piace it, 
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*¢ If the master and servant had been 
standing on the spot, and had found 
these persons trespassing, it would have 
been murder in them to have shot one 
of them. I think it no less so, that 
they bave placed this deadly weapon 
where it was likely to killa trespasser, 
and might have killed a person who 
unintentionally trespassed. 

J. GURNEY. 

** Serjeant’s Inn, Oct. 12, 1815.” 

The foregoing extracts are froma 
Jate Publication, entitled ‘* Observa- 
tions on the Question, whether Death, 
occasioned by u Spring-gun, set for 
the preservation of Game, be Wilful 
Murder.” (“ Ipswich.”)—And are 
the same, nearly word for word, I 
imagine, as the accounts in the public 
Newspapers. Some years ago, a letter 
appeared in your Miscellany (LX XVI. 

1018) on the subject of the le- 
ality of Men-traps, to which I be- 
freve there has not been any answer 
given. Mr. Gurney’s Opinion, above 
copied, is in some degree satisfactory 
as to those horrid engines of destruc- 
tion, as well as spring-guas. 

P. S. There is wanting in the 
above account the name or names of 
the party who requested the Opinion. 

A Consrawr Reaver. 
— 


Mr. Urnsay, Jan. 26. 


BEG leave to offer to the Cor- 

poration of London, and other 
Public Bodies, some hints concern- 
iug taking notes in short-hand, at 
trials and on other occastons. 

I believe it is very seldom that the 
whole trials are, if taken in short- 
hand, ever written out from the notes; 
and there is reason to imagine that 
the original notes are not preserved, 
but are destroyed, which appears to 
me to be a circumstance which is to 
be lamented. The practice of writin 
short-hand is at present confived, 
comparatively speaking, to very few 
persons; and these persons probably 
write very different kinds of short- 
hand, so that the notes of one of 
them may be perfectly unintelligible 
to the others. I wish to see one 
kind of this sort of writing established 
for the City of London, which should 
be so fixed that all the trials at the 
Old Bailey and elsewhere should be 
written in-it. I therefore suggest 
that those best qualified for the pur- 
pose should adopt what may appear 
the best sort of this species of writing, 
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or form oné, more preferable than 
any at present invented. When this 
desirable object shall be attained, I 
recommend that the afphabet and 
other characters, if the alphabet alone 
is not thought sufficient, should be 
cutia marble, and placed in GuildHall 
as a standard for short-hand. The 
marble might be headed thus: Crry 
Sworg-HAND, or with words to that 
effect. Ido not wish to sce many 
characters introduced for particular 
words, but should propose contrac- 
tions of words to them, as C (in 
short-hand) for Court; Pr for Pri- 
soner, and so forth. The Arabic 
numerals, now in use, might be cut 
on the proposed marble tablet: they 
beiog, in my opinion, preferable to 
using other characters; indeed they 
are in some respects a kind of short- 
hand. 

One thing more I will suggest, and 
then conclude; which is, that the 
notes taken at trials by the short- 
hand writers should be preserved, as 
records of cousequence. 

A Constant Reaper. 
a 
Specimen of a new Nomenclature for 

Meteorological Science; by Tuos. 

Forster, F. L.S. Hill. Soc. Nat. 

Sci. Phil. &c. 
he habit of the English writers 

of borrowing from other tongues 

the greatest part of their technical 
words, especially those which are 
used for the Sciences, is ove of the 
cayses why Natural History is not 
so much known to the generality of 
the people here, as it seems to be 
in many of the Northern Countries. 
This fact was brought into view to 
me, when | asked several Artists, whe 
were about to travel over Wales and 
other mountainous lands, té watch 
for and. to sketch the changes of the 
different forms of the clouds which 
took place in such places, in order to 
compare them with those which are 
common in flat countries, They told 
me that they could neyer rememberthe 
technical terms, which were made ap 
of Latin or Greek words, which they 
did not understand; and wished that 
names could be given to Meteorolo- 
gical Phenomena, which are formed 
ont of our own tongue. Strack by 
this remark, 1 made the following 
Name-list, which I shall go on with 
hereafter ‘ for other appearances. 
Meanwhile, those who will do me 
the 
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the favour to make remarks, or to 
take sketches of the clouds, &c. can 
make use of the following terms : 

CurL-cLoup, The old name in Latin 
by Mr. Howard, is Cirrus, a curl; Cirru- 
jus and curl being the diminutive. 

STACKEN- CLouD, or Cumulus, from the 
verb to stack, to heap up. 

FALL-cLoup, or Stratus; being the 
falling, or subsidence of watery parti- 
cles in the evening. 

SoONDER CLOUD, or Cirrocumulus, is 
a sunderec cloud, made up of separated 
orbs. The characteristick of this cloud 
being the gathering together into a bed, 
uf little clouds, yet so far asunder as not 
to touch, 

WANE-cLoupD, or Cirrostratus ; from 
the waning or subsiding state of this 
cloud in all its forms. 

Twain-cLoup, or Cumulostratus ; 
made often by the twining or uniting of 
two clouds together. 

Rain-cLouD, or Nimbus, speaks for 
itself. So we can have Storm - cloud, 
Thunder-cloud, &c. 

Moon-rinG, or Halo; a ring includ- 
ing an area around the Moon. 

SUN RING, the same about the Sun, 
Solar Halo. 

Moon-aurr, a fleecy or confused burr 
about the Moon. The old name is Coro- 
na. So we have Sunburr, Double Moon- 
ving, Threefold Moen-ring, coloured Sun- 
ring, &e. 

Mock-sun, or Parhelion. 

Mock-Moon, or Paraselene. 

Moon-crown: this may answer to the 
Halo Disevides of my Nomenclature. 

Rainsow, retains its old name in- 
stead of Iris. 

Ratn-ray, the Rabdi divergenses of 
my Name-list. 

Conr-Ray, the Rabdus pyramidalis of 
the same. 

SHoot-FLAME, or shooting, or falling 
star, instead of meteor. Thus we can 
have White-tailed, Shoot-flame, &c, in- 
stead of Caudate Meteor. 

Wisp-FLaMe, or Ignis fatuus. 

PoLgE-STGEAMER, or Northern -light. 
The Aurora being Austialis, as well as 
Borealis. 

BLOOMEN-FLAME, the electric flame 
seen about flowers, particularly the 
evening primrose, described in my Res. 
Atm. Pheer &c. 

As | intead to publish a more com- 
plete Non enclature for Meteorologi- 
cal Science in the course of a short 
time,,1 have merely made this speci- 
men, intended to be inserted in some 
of the Periodical Journals, 

For Laelantiian of the Phenomena 
for U.ose who are pwacquaiuted with 


them, I refer to my “ Researches 
about Atmospheric Phenomena ;” in 
which I have given Plates explana- 
tory of the clouds, in many of their 
various forms. Avy information on 
meteorological subjects with which 
my friends wii! honour me, will be 
thankfully received, as 1 am collect- 
ing materials for future publication. 
T. Forster. 
i 
Mr. UrsBan, Feb. 12. 
ie your last volume, p. 216, is aa 
mquiry respecting the Family 
of Sweetapple; and, being wiliing 
to throw what little light is in my 
power on the subject, as | feel inter- 
ested in the genealogy of this family, 
I transcribe the tollowing extract 
from the Biographia Britaunica: 

** He’’ (that is, Lewis Atterbury) 
** married the daughter of Mr. John Be- 
dingfield: of this marriage came three 
sons and a daughter. The first and 
second died in their infancy. The third 
son, named Bedingfield Atterbury, was 
born the @th of Jan. 1692, and after a 
schvol education at Westminster, was 
sent to Christ Church, in Oxford, and 
matriculated the 9th of April 1713; he 
commenced M. A, the 20th of Jan. 1718, 
and took Deacon's orders. He was a 
sober, modest, and ingenious young 
Gentleman, but died of the small pox 
Dec. 27, 1718. Dr. Atterbury’s daugh- 
ter, named after her mother Penelope, 
was born 1699, June 15, married Mr. 
George Sweetapple, of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, brewer; and died in August 1725, 
leaving one daughter, who lived te in- 
herit her grandfather's fortune, but died 
about seven months after him, the 3d of 
June, 1732, in the eleventh year of her 
age. Mrs. Atterbury, the mother, died 
May 1, 1723.” 

According to Stowe, John Sweetap- 
ple, Goldsmiih, was Sheriff of London 
in 1695; and, Oldmixon says, was 
then knighted. 1 also find his name 
amongst the list of Benefactors to the 
Church of St. Edmund, in Lombard- 
street. 1 may further add, that one 
of that name married a Robert Sta- 
cy, of London, and had children ; 
but capuct trace when she was born 
or married; sbe had, however,adaug b- 
ter, born in 1654. I have heard a 


traditionary account that she was near- 
ly related to John Sweetapple ; but 
whether a sister or not | canpot prove, 
although there appears nething con- 
trary to chronglogy iv the supposi- 
Ss. P. 
WuL- 
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Wutrrvuna’s Grant to the Monastery of Hamron. 
(Concluded from p. 21.) 
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ND now, on the affirmative side, to shew what was the place given + 

on comparing her enumerated places with the Domesday-lands of ber 
Church, and those also of Sanson Clericus subjoined to them, (to which 
should, correctly, have heen added, in the list of heads, a T™ Presbyteror® de 
Toteuvhale, and a T™ Clericor™ de Pancriz), all under one title, “ Vil. Terra 
Clericor’ de Handone,” the respective lists may be set against each other as 
below. Note, of the first of the Domesday ariicles, namely 1 hide, seeming- 
ly in Hantone itself, Sanson appears the superior lord, from whom the Cle- 











rici ree I held it; and he afterwards obtained from the Crown all the 
o 


rest of the Han 
the Priory there, 


Wulfruna, Domesday. 
Earnleie. Ernlege. 
Alia Ernlege, 
Biscopesberie. 
Cote, 
Eswich. Haswic. 


Bilsetnatun ) Willen- Wodnesfelde. 
Wodnesfeld* § hale. Winenhale. 
Weoleshale. N. B.....N.5. Peleshale. 


Ocgintun, Iitone. 

Hiltun. Hocintune. 
Hagenthorndun, Hargedone. 
Kinwaldestun. Chenwardestone, 
Other Hyltun. Haltone. 
Feotherstan. Ferdestan. 


* One Boundary description, 


oe Church estate; and, being Bishop of Worcester, gave it to 


Totenbale stands here, among the 
other places under this title VII. But 
it is immediately added, “ H’ t’ra nv” 
ptin’ ad Hantone, sed e’ elemosina regis 
ad ecel’am ejd’ villa. De ead’ elemdsina 
b’nt pb’ri de Totenbale 1 bd’ in Bilre- 
broch.” 


** Has 1 t’ras tenuit S’ Mariade Hantone 
T.R.E.” Hence it may be inferred that 
the * Ipsi” heading this item, and also 
the two next of Haltone and Ferdestan, 
in Mr, Shaw's priut, should be “ Ipse.” 


Pancriz and Geneshale are added (like 
Totenhale and Bilrebroch above), but 
with these express words, ** ten’ ix cleri- 
ci de Rege. 





Pelshall, a straggling, though ex- 
tensive village, so far from striking 
instantly like Walshall,might not even 
be known to Dugdale; and “ Peles- 
hale,” we see, fillmg up to a near ex- 
actness that place in the Hamton 
Jands of Domesday, which in Wul- 
fruna’s grant is occupied by “* Weo- 
leshale ;” being to this day a Chapel- 
ry within Wolverhampton parish; 
and the Dean of that Collegiate 
Church (Shaw II. 61,) Lord of Pels- 
hall Manor; the preponderating in- 
clination of my judgment is for the 
supposition that this was the name, 
either written or intended, in the 
autograph instrument copied in the 
Monasticon, | have not as yet, though 


wy local knowledge thereabouts is 
not small, met with either Peles- 
* ford” onthe one hand, or Weles- 
or Wals-** ford” on the other, as a 
name for any passage over the small 
streams of that vicinity. 

Whatever weight may be assigned 
to the above opinions and conjec- 
tures, there are still reasons for wish- 
ing a more exact search into the 
Windsor autograph. The grant enu- 
merates twelve places: but the imme- 
diately succeeding boundaries (which 
make some alteration of the order) 
do not even name, in the print, two 
of them, Willenhale and the first 
Hiltun. This, after the above-seen 
causes of suspicion, is enough to 
throw 
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throw some doubt. Another circum- 
stanct is, the Translator’s rendering 
several expressions, which are really 
proper-names, into common Latia 
appellatives, without initial capitals, 
which thus fail to catch a reader's 
eye, and are nearly lust as bound- 
marks: e. g. the last word of the Kin- 
waldestune description, instead of 
being simply copied in Roman cha- 
racters, “ Kalfre- Heie,” “ Calf- 
Heath,” a large waste, well known to 
all South Staffordshire men, stands 
thus, “ vitulorum septum.” 

I add to the above remarks, that 
my turning of pages in this quest has 
occasioned me to find a second quar- 
rel against the present Monasticon 
for another wrong introduction of 
this identical Walshall, The case 
here, however, is not of a mis-reading, 
but of a mis-conjecture only. In 
vol. I. p. 268, * Walesho,” explain- 
ed “ Walshall in com. Staff. for- 
tasse,” | can have no doubt is Wales, 
a Yorkshire township, but to be seen 
in the limb of the modern map of 
Derbyshire, where it makes one in 
a circle of the ten or eleven places 
named together, and which are be- 
gueathed to Morcare; of which places 
the second and seventh appear to be 
Hackinthorpe apd Mossbrowgh, close 
to * Beygbton and Ekinton.” “ Mor- 
ligtuue,” the last of them, I find not 
in the Index Villaris or elsewhere ; 
“ Mortua,” io this quarter of Derby- 
shire, being afterwards bequeathed 
in its proper spelling: it may, how- 
ever, be observed, that the bundred 
of Morleston (onee probably an ex- 
isting village, and possibly indeed 
Morleston, or Morligtune, was the 
same with Morley, a head-uame 
** Morleia” appearing, once at least, 
like a hundred-title in the Domesday) 
cum Litchureh approaches, at its 
Northern extremity, several of the 
townships in this will of Wulfric’s, 
and contains others of them within its 
hounds. It is not unlikely ‘‘ pylley- 
leage,” one of the appurtenants to 
** Mortun,” has been mis-read, and 
means Pilsleys though it may also 
-be Willersley, near Matlock. 

Q. Whether ‘“ Langanford” (so 
written in Lord Uxbridge’s parch- 
ment, though printed Laganford) 
and.“ Styreleage,” named next after 
some towns in the West of Stafford- 
shire, be not-Lengford and Stirchley 
ia the adjoining Shropshire 5 or, pos- 


sibly, Longford and Shirley, near to- 
gether in Derbyshire. ** Halen, Re- 
mesleage, Sciplea,” I take to be Shir- 
ley, near together in Derbyshire; 
(though this Shirley guess does not 
at all satisfy myself, if “ Styrcleage” 
be the true reading,) ‘ Halen, Re- 
mesleage, Sciplea,” I take Lo be Hales- 
Owen (the Halam of Domesday, writ- 
ten *“ Hala’,” and put in * Wireces- 
trese’,”)Romsley in Hales-Owen parish 
(in that division of it which at this 
day wakes a part of Shropshire), and 
Shepley in the adjoining Worcester- 
shire parish of Bromsgrove. There 
are Sheriff-Hales, part in Stafford, 
and part in Shropshire, Ramsley, 
and Shipley, both im the latter county: 
but these two last-named are not in 
the Shropshire Domesday, nor do 
they lie very near to each other. I 
had supposed Wulfric’s three places 
in question to be Hallam, and Ship- 
ley, nearly adjacent in Derbyshire, 
and Ramsley (or Romeley, not bam- 
ed in Domesday), which, though con, 
siderably Northward from them, is 
in the vicinity of Morcare’s circle of 
townships, till my friend Mr. Hamp- 
er, at Birmingham, made me nolice 
in Domesday the successive places 
* Rameslege, Rigge, Scipiei,” all in 
the * Terra Rogeri Comitis,” (Rigge, 
I take it clearly, being Ridge-acre in 
Hales- Owen, and all the three set 
down in “ Warwicscire,” to which in- 
deed both Romsley, Ridge-acre, and 
Shepley are near, the two first of therm 
much nearer than they’ are to thé 
body of the County of Salop, in which 
they arenow included ;) and then find- 
ing that Hales-Owen also was one of 
Earl Roger’s possessions, the circum- 
stance of all being in the same hands 
so soon after Wulfric’s time decides 
my judgment that his “ Halen, Re- 
mesieage, Sciplea,” were the towns in 
this quarter, and not those in Derby- 
shire. “ Westune and Burhtuo,” 
from their neighbours Sharnford and 
Wigston, | conclude to be Weston in 
Arten, and Burton Hastings, War- 
wickshire: to suppose Burhitun the 
same with Byrtone, with which this 
bequest in terms sets out as the seat 
of the Monastery, is to suppose great 
tautology. 

I conclude by mentioning, that TI 
am quite unapprized how far you 
have proceeded in publication; if, 
therefore, I am too late, accept, Sir, 
the will for the deed. S.P. W. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urpan, * Jan, 19. 
T? E communication between Eng- 
land and the Continent having 
till lately been for a long series of 
years interrupted, it has happened 
that many emineat and highly-esteem- 
ed works of Science and Literature, 
published in Germany, have been hi- 
therto unseen, and unknown even by 
name, ia this country. 

Of these there is one of peculiar 
interest to England, which well de- 
serves to be in every public library, 
and in the hands of every Civil and 
Military Engineer in the country; viz. 

“ Hydraulic Architecture, -theoretical 
and practical, by C. F. Chevalier de 
Wiebeking, Privy Counsellor to H. M. 
the King of Bavaria, and General Direc- 
tor of the Department of Bridges and 
Roads in Bavariz. A new Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. Three vols. in 
4to. with 146 Plates, in large folio.” 

The celebrated Author, esteemed 
the best practical Engineer through- 
out Germany, takes a view of the 
whole of Hydraulic Archilecture ua 
der the following divisions: 

1. Art of conducting Rivers. 2. Art 
of securing Sea-coasts. 3. Construc- 
tion and preservation of Sea-dykes. 
4. Construction of Harbours ; con- 
tainiug a most complete description 
of all the great Harbours of Europe. 
5. Art of Draining. 6. Machines 
used for the coustruction of works 
of Engineering. 7%. Construction of 
Locks and Wears. 8. Canals and Art 
of improving inland Navigation. 
9. Artificial Inundations for the de- 
fence of Fortresses. 10. Construc- 
tion of Bridges, containing a detailed 
description of Bridges with arches 
of wood, invented by the Author. 
11. Construction of artificial Roads 
and Highways. 

This perfect and only work of its 
kind treats on all these subjects ia 
the fullest and clearest manner, and 
shews the Author to be a man of con- 
siderable attainments in Science as 
wellas great practical experience; and 
his arguments aud statements are 
supported and explained by well- 
chosen examples, taken from the 
great works execuled by himself or 
otber eminent Engineers on the Con- 
tinent. 

ia this Work will be found likewise 
avery complete account of the Em- 
bankment and Sea-dykes in Holland, 
with ingeuious proposals for their 
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improvement, as well as descriptions 
of almost all the great works of Eo- 

ineering in Germany, France, Hol- 
and, and Italy, countries which the 
Author has visited several times, for 
the purpose of giving to the publick 
the most complete account of the 
present state of the art of Engineering 


as practised on the Continent. The 
vast number of plates, giving plans 
and elevations of almost all these 


great works, makes the whole use- 
ful and intelligible even to those who 
are not acquainted with the German 


. language. 


But the most interesting and novel 
part of this Work is, the satisfactory 
and minute description therein givea 
of Bridges, constructed with arches 
of timber of a very cousiderab!e span, 
upon a principle inveated by the Che- 
valier de Wiebeking. Among the 
plans of many ridges, thus con- 
structed with the most complete suc- 
cess, is that of Bamberg, having an 
arch of wood of 220 feet span. There 
is also given a plan of a bridge of a 
still greater span than this, viz. nearly 
300 teet, proposed to be erected over 
the rapid river of Isar at Munich. 
By this invention, the Chevalier has 
constructed in Bavaria many bridges 
of arches of wood, which are only 
rivaled by those of cast-iron erected 
in England. 

The account of this meritorious 
and important invention is published 
in Freoch, ia a separate volume, en- 
titled : : 

** Traité contenant une partie essenti- 
elle de la Science de construire les Ponts, 
avec une description de la nouvelle me- 
thode economique de construire les Ponts 
& arches de charpente, par C. F. de 
Wiebeking, etc. avec 17 planches. Mu- 
nich 1810, 4to. les planches gr. folio.” 

A. ScnLicHTEGROLL, 
Se ee 


ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No. CCVIII, 

Progress of Architecture in England 
in the Reign of Anne. 
(Continued from p. 39.) 

JBUENHEIM-HOUSE in continu- 

ation. Plate V. Front towards 

the Gardens. Bears the five divisions, 

the breaks of which do not advance 

much from the general line. 1n the 

centre the salou, a flight of steps 

like the main front conduets to a por- 

tico also, having eum" 
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and pilasters ; double height of doors 
and windows: not any pediment, bat 
over the entablature a grand pedes- 
tal sustaining an equestrian statue of 
the victorious Marlborough, tram- 
pling on some prostrate foes: a lion 
and eagleactas supporters. Behind this 
subject, a vast accumulation, (to mask 
thechimneys) of grounds and pilasters, 
edged with scroils, and teriimating 
in a large ornamented ball. The 
second divisions, left and right, are 
ruv out similar to main front, with 
Corinthian columns and _ pilasters; 
circular-headed windows in two sto- 
ries, entablature, and in lieu of a ba- 
lustrade, a continued pedestal, with 
breaks, on which trophies and balls. 
There being no repetition of the 
sweeping augmentation, lines of win- 
dows in two stories succeed. First 
story, heads of the windows, semi- 
circular ; second ditto, square-head- 
ed; entablature and balustrade, in 
centre of this latter particular, 
scrolls with angels holding a vase. 
The third divisions, left and right, 
are in repetition from those in main 
front. Windows in ground story 
diversified, some being circular with 
masks, others square, with rustics, 
&c. Although the ground lines of 
this front vary from those of the 
main ditto, still the principal div- 
posure of the upright is carried on 
with the same noble and superb idea, 
combining much novelty in certain 
decorations, so well contrived tu keep 
architectural interest alive, and raised 
on that changeful tide of new design, 
ever marking the hand of genius, 
here so fortunately displayed. 

Plate VI. East front, or one of the 
flank elevations of the main building. 
Five divisions are again conspicuous ; 
jn the centre a circular projection, 
rising from basement to second story, 
sided with one tier of windows, Doric 
pilasters between them; entablature, 
ov which statues, trophies, &c. Second 
division, left and right, two stories of 
windows; first story, circular-headed; 
second ditto, square: general balus- 
trade over these divisions. As a 
grand centrical finish, another accu- 
mulation of grounds, pilasters, per- 
forated arches masking the chimneys. 
Third divisions, left and right, are 
still in repetition of those in the other 
fronts. Windows in ground story 
are mostly square, with segmented 
heads and key-stones, the others en- 


tirely circular. In this front no other 
departure is visible from the prime 
assemblage of splendour, than a ne- 
cessary diminution in poiat of deco- 
ration, which such an inferior por- 
tion of the house necessarily demands. 

Taking theeotire mass of buildings, 
there is an air of grandeur, unity of 
parts, just proportions, and a beauti- 
ful admixture of enrichments not to 
be surpassed. It may be allowed a 
luxuriance of thought predominates, 
but not any thing wild or extrava- 
gant. Itis indeed Sir John seated in 
professional state, full of composure, 
dignity, and innate worth, the true 
criterion of a great Master; a master, 
who, in this, his Blenheim, has pro- 
duced one of the finest specimens of 
the art since the sixteenth century. 

It is our purpose this Spring, as 
already observed, to survey the whole 
pile, note down what essential differ- 
ence prevails between the plates and 
the real works themselves, and pre- 
sent to view the finishings of the in- 
terior in technical detail, to those in- 
terested in such pursuits, for their 
admiration and applause. 

Aw ArcuirTecr. 
i 
Inpex INDICATORIUS., 

PutLo Marsuuvus says, “ As { consider 
the rising generation of Students in Di- 
vinity deeply interested in the continua- 
tion of Dr, H. Marsh’s Lectures in Divi- 
nity being published, I should be glad to 
be informed, whetber the Doctor when 
he delivered his last Course assigned any 
reason, or whether it is conjectured, why 
be has not followed up the publication 
of the three first Parts, by the succeed- 
ing ones when delivered, as such seemed 
to be his intention at the first. 

A. B. would be glad to be informed if 
any Paraphrase on the Old Testament 
has ever been published in the manner 
of Locke on the New Testament. He 
has got an edition of Patrick’s Com- 
mentary, but that contains only notes ; 
and every edition lately published con- 
tains only notes. If no Paraphrase has 
ever been published, he recommends 
some learned writer to undertake a Pa- 
raphrase on the Old Testament. 

P. 14,a. For 1717, read 1617: and 
for Bowles, read Bolles, or Bollys, as 
probably it was antiently written. An- 
tony Monday, the Continuator of Stow, 
and | suppose the City Poet Laureat, 
and Panegyrist of all the Mayors, is, as 
Mr. Urban well knows, a name familiar 
to the readers of the old History of 
London. E. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


12. A Concise History of the City and 
Suburbs of Worcester. A new Edi- 
tion, with Additions. \2mo. pp. 175. 
Printed by andfor'T. Eaton, Worcester. 


HIS is one of the most satisfac- 

tory Local Guides that has fallen 
under ovr consideration; compre- 
bending, in a very small compass, a 
succinct and accurate description of 
all that is most worthy of observa- 
tion in the antient and highly respect- 
able City of Worcester. The first 
Edition of it was published in 1808. 

* Animated,” says the Editor, ‘* by 
past approbation, announced by the ra- 
pid sale of the preceding Edition, the 
Editor is again stimulated to reprint 
this concise History, with corrections 
and additions ; which he trusts ‘will be 
found fully to answer the inquiries of 
the Traveller, and the purpose of gene- 
ral information; being compiled from 
the most authentic sources, the greatest 
part newly arranged, and the subject 
extended under almost every head , as 
also much original information given.— 
To be corrected in errors which una- 
voidably may have been committed ; or 
to be informed of fresh incident by the 
jearned or scientific, will be thankfully 
accepted.” 

After this modest Introduction, we 
need only say, that the Reader will 
here find a good Topographical ac- 
count of the City, accompanied by a 
neat North-East View, and a correct 
Ground-plan; with Views of the 
Guildhall, Market-place, and the Ca- 
thedral (with a separate Plan of it). 

Various Trades and Maoufactures, 
the numerous Schools and Hospitals, 
the beautiful Cathedral, the several 
Yarish Churches, and other places of 
public worship, the Canal, the public 
walks, and social amusements, are all 
appropriately described; and anec- 
dotes related of Eminent Persons, 
natives of, or long resideut in or near 
Worcester. 

The Compiler has judiciously avail- 
ed himself of the more ample publica. 
tions of Dr. Thomas, Dr. Nash, and 
Mr. Valentine Green; and has super- 
added much new and valuable inform- 
ation. We have much satisfaction in 
transcribing a few tributes to departed 
worth : 

* Near the East end of the South aile 
of the nave, on a white oval tablet, 

Genr. Maa. February, 1816. 
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fixed on a grey marble slab, nearly 
square, as its grourid, is the following 
very classical inscription, by Dr. Parr : 


° 


IACOBO + LOHNSTONE + IVN- 
QVI + IN+ HAC + VRBE+ PER-+ IX « ANNOS 
ARTEM + MEDICAM + EXERCVIT 
ET + DVM + AEGRIS + IN- CARCERE- INCLVSIS 
OPEM - FEREBAT 
FEBRI6 + IBI + SAEVIENTIS » CONTAGIONE 
CORREPTVS 
DECESSIT - XVII « KALEND - SEPT 
ANNO + CHRISTI + M-D-CC+LXXXIII 
AETAT + SVAE+ XXX 
IACOBVS - IOHNSTONE + M+ D+ 
FIL+ B+ M+ F+Ce 





“ Under the great East window, in 
the Lady Chapel, on the North side, is 
an elegant plain monument, to the me- 
mory of the venerable Dr, Hurd, the last 
deceased Bishop of this Seé ; consisting 
of a neatly-designed pedestal, and a sar- 
cophagus surmounted with a mitre and 
crosier, in alto-relievo, all of white mar- 
ble; backed with a pyramid, of dove 
marble, terminated like a Pointed Go- 
thic arch; the whole resting on a black 
marble plinth, surrounded with a border 
of the same, and inclosed with iron rail- 
ing. On the front of the sarcophagus is 
this inscription : 

M. 8, 

RICHARD! HURD, §&, T. P. 
EPISCOPI VIGORNIENSIS PER ANNOS 
FERE XXVII 
QUI OBIIT XXVINI MAIL MDCCCYIL 
ETATIS SUB LXXXVIIL. 

On the table of the pedestal, in basso- 
relievo, a cross, with the initials t..N. R. 1. 
on a label;—a glory above, and the motto 
EK IMNZTENS 
below, metaphorically infer,that Through 
faith in the Cross of Christ we rise te 

glory. 

* Perhaps a better eulogy on the vir- 
tues of this most excellent Prelate could: 
not be conceivéd, than that pronounced 
by his worthy Dean (Onslow), in a Ser- 
mon preached in the Cathedral on San- 
day the 12th of June, when the choir 
was completely hung with superfine 
black cloth and estutcheons, From St. 
Paul's fitst Epistle to the Corinthians, 
chap. xi... 12: ‘ Fornow we see through 
a glass, darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part ; but then shall I 
know even as also | am known ;’ the 
Very Rev. Preacher feelingly -xpatiated 
ow the uneertainty of this life; and 
then, adverting to the mournfu) scene 

before 
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before him, dwelt on the eminent quali- 
ties of the deceased Prelate, particularly 
his exemplary moderation in the pas- 
toral exercise of his Episcopal functions, 
in language perhaps never more pathe- 
tically expressed; concluding with the 
words of St. Peter, in his second Epistle : 
“And besides this, giving all diligence, 
he added to his faith, virtue; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, 
temperance; and to temperance, pa- 
tience ; and to patience, godliness ; and 
to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity.’ ” 





*¢ On a neat white marble tablet, hav- 
ing a crest and a device over, affixed to 
the South wall of the aile of the nave, 
near the tomb of Judge Littleton, is the 
following classical inscription : 

IACOBO + JOHNSTONE 
QVI+ PER + ANNOS > LI 
IN + AGRO + VIGORNIENSI 
ARTEM + MEDICAM + PERITISSIME 
EXERCVIT 
MAGNAM + INGENII + ET - DOCTRINAE 
FAMAM 
SCRIPTIS - SVIS + ATQVE + ETIAM 
INVENTIS 
ASSECVTVS - EST + VIXIT + ANN + LXXII 
DECESSIT* IV + CAL+ MAII + MDCCCII 
QVINOQVE + LIBERI 
ELVS « SVPERSTITES » PATRI + DE+ SE 
OPTIME 
MERITO+>H+M-F+CC 

“(On the other side of the tomb of 
Judge Littleton, on a similar tablet of 
white marble, is this inscription : 

“ JOHANNES CiirTon, Decano Capitu- 
loque Vigorniensi @ Consiliis, amplissi- 
mis Ingenii Dotibus gaudens, Justitia, 
Fide, Benevolentia, Necessitudine nulli 
secundus,Vit2 w#terne potitus est, Octo- 
bris die xm, Anno Salutis mpcccvn. 
Ztatis.Lix. 

** Maria et Jana, filie carissimz, im- 
maturA Morte correpta, revixerunt; illa 
Augusti die x11. Anno Salut. mpcccv. 
hec Octobris vil. MDCCCIX, 





“ Against the same wall, near to the 
entrance into the cloister, is a monu- 
ment of white marble, containing the 
following inscription : 

*¢Sacred to the memory of THomas 
James, Doctor in Divinity, heretofore 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College in 
Cambridge, sixteen years Head-Master 
of Rugby School, in the county of War- 
wick, and afterwards Prebendary of this 
Chureb: a sincere disciple of Christ, 
with al: the meekress and humility of 
his Master; and guileless, if ever such 
there were among the Sons of Men. He 
was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, 
without the smallest spark, of scholastic 
pride or acrimony; and with what zeal, 
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labour, and felicity, he dealt out the 
treasures of his learning for the benefit 
of the rising Generation, the present 
age knows and acknowledges, and suc- 
ceeding ages will feel with gratitude ; 
while so singular was the attachment, 
the veneration, and filial leve of his 
Scholars for their Master, their Friend, 
and their Parent, as hardly obtained be- 
lief but from those who witnessed it. 
Strict himself in the exercise of every 
duty, yet compassionate to the failings 
of others, he held that virtue the most 
sacred, which is indeed of all the most 
comprehensive, the Love of Human 
Kind. Having at his Church of Harv- 
ington, on Sunday, the 23d day of Sept. 
1804, exemplarily discharged the duties 
of bis pastoral office, at midnight, on 
a sudden call of his Master, scarcely 
wakened from the restless sleep of this 
world, he slept in peace everlasting, 
aged 55 years. This memorial of his 
virtues was erected by his widow, ARA- 
BELLA JAMES.”’ 


We shall now give an article or two 
of Biography. 

* Joun Warr, M.D. a man of fine 
genius and inestimable worth. His ac- 
count of the Malvern Waters was a great 
inducement to company to resort to 
that delightful situation; and to his 
knowledge of experimental chemistry, 
the Worcester China Manufactories are 
much indebted for the great improve- 
ments made in their materials. He 
also excelled in the art of painting. Dr. 
Warton, speaking of his capital pic- 
ture of Brutus condemning. his Sons, 
writes thus: ‘This subject has: been 
well executed by Dr. Wall, of Worcester, 
whose fine genius for history painting 
would make us regret that his time is 
employed in another profession, were it 
not for the interest of mankind that he 
is so employed.’ He died in 1776,”” 

** James JOHNSTONE, Jun. M. D. was 
an eminent Physician in Worcester, 
whose knowledge of medicine, ‘correct 
application, diligence, and é58, gave 
him a large share of medical practice in 
the City and County; for he displayed 
that happy sagacity and discernment, 
that energy, tempered with prudence, 
in his practice, which alone belongs to 
the rare character of a Physician of ge- 
nius; and a little before his death, he 
was looked up to as one who would soon 
arrive at the head of his profession, as 
his abilities and knowledge’ were great 
and extensive, his manners remarkably 
cheerful and pleasing, and his vigour of 
body seemed to promise a longer life ; 
but being called upon by the Magistrates 
of the County to visit the, prisons, where 
many laboured under the gaol-fever, he, 

nobly 
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nobly attentive to his duty, but negli- 
nt of bis own safety, went into the 
cells and dungeons full of pestilential 
contagion, and restored health to the 
miserable sufferers; but his own inva- 
Juable life fell a sacrifice to the exertion, 
He was seized with the dire contagion, 
and fully persuaded that the event would 
be fatal, he was conveyed to his father’s 
house in Kidderminster, to receive from 
him the last attentions of parental skill 
and affection. Every medical effort 
roving ineffectual, he died a greatly- 
le J victim, in the discharge of 
one of the most dangerous duties of his 
profession, August 16th, 1783, in the 
30th year of his age.—His thesis on the 
Angina Maligna, and the English trans- 
Jation, published in 1779, were consi- 
dered as masterpieces, and recommended 
to the attention or physicians by Dr. 
Cullen: the late Dr. Fothergill, Dr. 
Rowley, and others, likewise bestowed 
much commendation upon it.” 


13. Britton’s History and Antiquities 
of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 
(Concluded from p. 58.) 

“THE interior of the Church, though 
not So grand, picturesque, and diversified 
as many other Catliedrals, possesses se- 
veral elegant parts and interesting ob- 
jects, The uniformity of style and sur- 
face render it rather monotonous; but 
the character of simplicity, unity, and 
harmony tbat prevails, pleases the eye, 
and gratifies the mind.” 

We-could with pleasure accompany 
our Author .in his survey of the in- 
terior; but, having already indulged 
in such \copious citations, we must 
content ourselves with observing, that 
the same is pursued which was 
adopted im treating of the exterior. 

The seventh and last Chapter isdedi- 
cated to an “ Account of the Monu- 
ments, aud Anecdotes of some of the 
Persons to whose memory they are 
raised,” 

‘* The seulpture, and architectural 
forms. which belong to the Chantry Cha- 
pels and. old Monuments of this Cathe- 
dral, are entitled to distinet eonsidera- 
tion; and the greater part of the effigies, 
as illustrative of the progressive state of 
the art of seulpture, and style of cos- 
tume of different ages, demand faithful 
representations, and a particular de- 
scription.” 

The most antient tombs, nearly 40 
in number, are individaally particu- 
Jarized, and minutely detailed, with 
conjectural criticism on those which 
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are uninscribed, and whose traditional 
appropriations are therefore often 
dubious or unfounded. A brief enn- 
meration of the medern monuments 
succeeds. 

_ Mr. B.'s diction is flowing and po- 
lished, and the general disposition of 
his materials systematic and perspi- 
cuous; but the explanatory remarks 
onjthe ground-plan, which terminate 
the 6th, and “ the measurements and 
references to Prints not already de- 
scribed,” with observations on mo- 
dern repairs of the Cathedral, at the 
close of the last Chapter, would have 
been incorporated with much more 
propriety in the body of the narrative. 

The extent, jurisdiction, and officers 
of the Diocese are still more’ mis- 
placed, and should certainly have been 
introduced in the History of the See. 

_ An Index of three very useful Lists 
is appended to the volume. The 
ist is a “chronological List. of the 
Bishops, with contemporary Deans, 
Kings, and Popes.” We ess we 
do not perceive the,utility of con- 
tinuing the Popes beyond the Re- 
formatiou, as they have subsequent! 

had no connexion with, or controu 

over, the British Prelacy. The 2d 
is a copious and valuable “ List of 
Books, Essays, and Prité; that have 
been published relating to bury 
Cathedral ;” also a “ List of engraved 
Portraits of its Bishops ;” “ subjoined 
to gratify the Bibliographer, the cri- 
tical Antiquary, the Ilustrator, 
as well mies me at one view, the 
sources whence the precedi 

have been derived.” The lo tet 
not Jeast important, is the accom- 
panying “ List of Prints.” 

On the superlative merits of the 
embellishments given in the early 
portions of the work, our sentiments 
were fully and strongly expressed in a 
furmer Number * ; and the whole now 
constitute a brilliant series of the 
most exquisitely finished engravings. 
The truth of Nature is never violated 
by meretricious graces, por ideptity 
of representation obscured by distort- 
ed perspective: indeed neither the 
objects delineated, nor the Artists, 
require such factitious aids; the pen- 
cil of Mackenzie seems formed for 
the burin of Le Keuy, and their united 
efforts have created a new era in this 
department of the art. 


* Vol. LXXXV. Part I, p, 152-3. 
We 
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We cordially wish Mr. B. health 
and patronage adequate to the com- 
pletion of his splendid and elaborate 
undertaking. We know not his mo- 
tives for commencing the series with 
Salisbury; but we are inclined to re- 
gret the selection, as its precision of 
date and uniformity of style allowed 
little or no scope to that discrimina- 
tion which he has evinced in his pre- 
vious publications, and which almost 
any other Cathedral would have 
summoned in its utmost latitude of 
exercise. 

Unfettered by the slavish adoption 
of any favourite hypothesis, our Au- 
thor’s Antiquarian researches are pur- 
sued with a single eye to the attain- 
meat of truth: no gratuitous assump- 
tions are ever substituted for legiti- 
mate conclusions; his expensive per- 
sonal surveys, and laborious investi- 
gations, instead of being rendered 
subservient to pre-conceived system, 
are directed to the more practical and 
useful pirposes of rational inference 
and patient deduction. Mr. B. bas 
been uniformly distinguished for taste 
and liberality in his graphic embel- 
lishments; and we are persuaded, 
that to him, more than to any other 
individual, we are indebted for a 
rapidly progressive improvement in 
the pictorial delineations of our Archi- 
tectural Antiquities. Au anxious so- 
licitude after an unattained, but not 
unattainable degree of perfection, 
characterized, and has at length 
crowned, his exertions; and, in having 
drawn from obscurity the latent ta- 
leats of many of our rising Artists, 
he has evinced himself not only a 
benefactor to Seience, but to his 
Country. 


14. A Popular Description of St. Paul's 
Cathedral: including a Brief History 
of the Old and New Cathedral; Ex- 
planations of the Monumental Designs ; 
and other interesting Particulars. 8vo. 
Nichols, Son, § Bentley. Rivingtons, 


THIS is, in every sense of the word, 
an elegant little publication; con- 
taining a concise, but satisfactory and 
well-written description of this mag- 
nificent Cathedral; with a correct 
account of the several National Mo- 
numents which are placed in it, and 
copies of the inscriptions. 

“ The descriptions of the Monuments 
by Mr. Bacon, senior and junior, and 
Mr. Charles Manning, were liberally 


_ 


communicated by Mr. Bacon, junior. 
For those by Mr. Flaxman, Mr. Rossi, 
and Mr. Westmacott, the Editor is in- 
debted to the respective Artists.’ 

The monuments are those of John 
Howard, Dr. Johnson, Sir William 
Jones, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Captain 
Burgess, Captain Faulknor, Major 
General Dundas, Gaptain Westcott, 
Captains Mosse and Riou, Lord Rod- 
ney, Earl Howe, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, Sir John Moore, Marquis 
Cornwallis, Capt. Miller, Capt. G. N. 
Hardinge, Major- generals Crauford 
and Mackinnon, Maj.-gen. Mackenzie 
and Brig.-gen. Langworth, Capt. Duff,. 
and Capt. John Cooke. Those of 
Lord Nelson and LordCollingwood are 
not yet opened for pr inspection. 
_ A neat Ground-plan of the Church 
is prefixed, with references to the 
situations of the principal Monu- 
ments. 

Among the various elaborate and 
expensive works which have been 
published, illustrative of this magni- 
ficent structure, there is none which 
compresses, in a portable form, the 
information required by every casual! 


visitor, for whom this Epitome is ex-. 


pressly adapted. 


15. Speeches delivered to Queen Eliza- 
beth, on her Visit to Giles Lord Chan- 
dos, at Sudeley Castle, in 1592: with 
a Portrait of Giles, 3d Lord Chandos, 
and an Introduction by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. K.J. M.P. Highly 
ornamented with Wood - Engravings. 
Printed at the private Press of Lee 
Priory, in Kent, 1215, Ato. 


MORE than sixty years ago, the 
late ingenious Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, established at his beautiful 
villa of Strawberry Hill a private 
press; at which were printed the’ 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Au- 
thors, the Anecdotes ef Painting, and 
many curious tracts, and pieces of 

oetry, highly acceptable to Col- 

ectors and men of taste. These were 
much sought after, and bore an ex- 
travagant price during his life, al- 
though the number of copies of many 
of them was by no means very limited. 
Some of these works were handsomely 
tye and the Lucan, in particu- 
ar, was a splendid book: but the 
beauty of the typography did not ap- 
pear to be among the first objects of 
Lord Orford’s care. Onthese accounts 
the Private Press ef Lee Priory, 
(a place 
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(a place Gothicised in the finest taste 
of James W yatt, and much admired by 
Lord Orford, who was the particular 
friend of Mr. Barrett, the late pos- 
sessor, in whose time, and by whose 
love of the Arts, those elegant altera- 
tions were made in the antient man- 
sion)—on these accounts we venture 
to pronounce that this Press differs 
from that of Strawberry Hill. Not 
only.is the number of copies of any 
work printed here strictly limited to 
one hundred, including the eleven 
copies claimed by the Universities 
under the late very severe and op- 
pressive Copyright Bill; but fre- 
quently does not exceed eighty co- 
pies; and sometimes not more than 
sixty. So at least it is uniformly as- 
serted in the announcements annexed 
to these works; and we are confident, 
on the authority of the quarter whence 
it comes, that the assertion may be 
depended on. This, however, is a 
point of minor value. The typo- 
prectical beauty of the Lee Priory 

voks must strike every one who has 
skill or taste in the art of Printing. 
Mr. Warwick, brought up io London, 
wader Bensley, while the magnificent 
Bible of Macklin was printiug, and 
afterwards weil known as a most emi- 
nent pressman in the Capital, has 
not ceased to put forth his utmost 
strength, labour, and skill, in this 
favourite private concern. It would 
swell this article too much to give 
a list of the works printed at this 
press: in our last we have inserted a 
full account of the Poem of Beatrram. 
Some of the other pieces are re- prints, 
interesting to the Literary Antiquary, 
not merely from the scarcity of the 
originals, but from their mtrinsic 
merit; such as Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Poems; Nicholas Breton’s Poems; 
Occasional Poems of Wm. Browne, 
the pastoral Poet; and Greene's 
Groat’s-worth of Wit. Another class 
of them consists of modern originals ; 
such as The Sylvan Wanderer, by Sir 
BE. B.; and Dunluce Castle, a Poem, 
by his friend Mr. Quillinan (the au- 
thor of Monthermer, of which we 
have so lately given a criticism). 

The work, of which the title stands 
at the head of this article, is perhaps 
the chef d’a@uvre of this press in typo- 

raphical beauty. The clearness and 
rilliancy of the press-work ; the ar- 
rangement of the title-pages ; and the 
aumber and beauty of the wood-cuts, 
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with the admirable manner im which 
the impressions of them are taken, 
will necessarily attract and delight the 
lover of the Arts. We shall presently 
say something more of the nature of 
the designs, as connected with the 
literary matter of the work. 

la touching on the subject of these 
pesces and the manger in which it is 

andied, we cannot allow ourselves 
to say all, or the greater part, of the, 
suggestious they raise inus. The old 
Tract, containing the Speeches at 
Sudeley, has been before re- printed by 
Mr. Nichols, io his very curious and 
ample volumes of The Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is here again re- 
printed from the original (which is a 
most rare tract), compared with the 
text in Mr. Nichols’s work. To this 
the Editor has prefixed a very long 
Introduction, of which a considerable 
portion of the materials of the first 
part is drawn from the seattered aud 
abundant information of Mr. Nichols’s 
volumes. It contains a very useful 
digested list of the Seats of the No- 
bility and Gentry, visited at different 
periods of her long reign by Queen 
Elizabeth. It then proceeds to give 
a short History of Sudeley Castle: 
and here the principal matter consists 
in a brief memoir of the Noble fa- 
mily who owned the Castle when the 
Queen honoured it by her visit in 
1592: and this is chiefly confined to 
the head line, before the honours 
went to the collateral and Ducal 
branch of Wilton: a branch to whom 
Sudeley never devolved. In this brief 
memoir, drawn with that intermix- 
ture of reflection and seatiment so un- 
usual in the meagre pages of genealo- 
gical deduction, a few particulars are 
inserted not hitherto known. But 
the Author evidently puts a bridle 
upon himself, lest he should be drawn 
into egotisms, or expose himself to 
the charge of ostentation and vanity. 
These are points on which be is 
clearly sore; and perhaps indignant : 
he is sometimes plaintive; and we 
wish that the hard and sarcastic may 
not call him quervlous. We doubt if 
it becomes the truly elevated spirit of 
aman of talent and honourable am- 
bition, to Be otherwise than indif- 
ferent whether he sits in the House of 
Lords, or House of Commons: and, 
if he really feels his right to be just 
and incontrovertible, not to look 
dowa with haughty contempt on any 
busy 
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busy intriguer, who may have usurp- 
ed a place from whence he has been 
excluded. We would encourage that 
dignity of mind, which considers all 
other distinctions as triflmg, com- 
pared’ with genius and intellectual 
power: which will not suffer the in- 
sults or encroachments of mere wealth, 
or mere rank and honours; which, 
when despoiled of castles and terri- 
tories and emoluments, suffers not it- 
self to sink in its own estimation; or 
to be sneered by stupid and empty 
pride out of the tasks it has to fulfil; 
and the lead and dictation it is quali- 
fied to take. Without the wish to 
cavil, or the inclination to censure, 
and with a due love of all the refine- 
ments, and even all the idlenesses of 
Literature and the Arts, we yet se- 
riously doubt if Sir E. B.’s time might 
not be better employed than in these 
amusements, however elegant; mixed 
as they seem to be with sowe of those 
feeli which enervate the heart, 
and it away from the more 
vigorous occupations suited to one, 
who has shewn that he can take a 
part in the business of Legislation; 
and think for himself, and prove that 
he cannot be driven from the strong 
hold be bas taken, on a subject 
mainly affecting the happiness of one- 
third of the population of his coun- 
try, in spite of prejudice and interest, 
and cold’ adherence to the most pal- 
pable and crying abuses, merely be- 
cause they have long existed. We 
refer to'soine of the provisions of the 
Poor Laws; particularly the ‘present 
system of Removals. The task is 
Herculean; and be must not expect 
to perform all, or even half that he 
attempts. But,ifhe performs a fourth 
of it, or much less than that, he will 
earn a more glorious and unfading 
wreath than titles or coronets can 
confer. We are sure that these 
are the feelings and reflections of his 
own more sober and enlightened mo- 
ments. We are sure, there are times 
when he throws away from him in 
scorn all employments bat those high 
tasks, to which the better part of his 
faculties can alone be worthily bound: 
when he no longer values the blood of 
Egerton, and Stanley, and Clifford, 
except so far as it has produced wen 
of talent or of virtue; and thinks it 
can give no pretension to himself, 
unless it has brought with it mental 
vigour, and voble and dignified am- 


bition. A severe censor of the human 
character cannot always refrain from 
remarks on the inequalities of the 
most accomplished minds: it is not 
without regret that he too ofteu sees 
them throw away much of their pre- 
cious time on trifles, which, however 
innocent, seem ouly justifiable in 
minor talents. At the same time he 
must recollect, that the opportunity 
for the exercise and display of the 
higher faculties does not always oc- 
cur: an adverse succession of events; 
malice, sorrow, ill fortune, intrigue, 
ill health, may all, or any of them, 
blight or suppress them. When this 
happens, whatever innocently beguiles 
the tedium of life may not only be 
endured, but be praise-worthy. We 
well know the variety of the duties 
allotted to different persons in the 
human drama. It is only in the shade, 
and warmed and protected by an arti- 
ficial stimulus or shield, that the dis- 
appointed mind will sometimes put 
forth even a sickly blossom. It has 
often been questioned how far the 
application of the higher kind of ta- 
lent (that which is fitted for the best 
purposes of Literature,) to the prac- 

tical part of politicks is advisable. 
There is a noble passage of Milton, 
cited by T. Warton, in his Preface to 
the Great Poet’s Juvenile Poems, on 
this subject: whose authority seems 
there to be in favour of the negative: 
and it has been said, that Burke 
would have done better to bave con- 
fined his resplendent genius to the 
closet and the peas But surely this 
opinion, as to Burke at least; isgrossly 
erroneous. Those luminous writings, 
which will instruct and delight. the 
world to the latest posterity, could 
only have sprung out of the active 
part he took in public affairs. It 
might have been better for Sir E. B.’s 
happiness, as well as his fame, if For- 
tune had thrown him early in the 
career of public life, instead of wasting 
so many years in the minor concerns 
of Bibliography, Genealogy, and An- 
tiquities; which men of a drier cast, 
and less fervid intellect, might have 
performed equally well. At the same 
time, we must not be so unjust as to 
let it be supposed. that these have 
been his only literary occupations. 
Our last Review, which gives an ac- 
count of Bertram, will prove other- 
wise; and The Ruminator, and va- 
rigus prose compositions, moral and 
bio- 
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biographical, will speak to the same 
effect. 
We have alluded to the designs of 
the wood-engravings of the present 
ublication. The Vignetie at the 
ottom of the Advertisement, which 
represents workmen in the act of di- 
verting the course of aa antient 
stream, with a castle on a hill in the 
distance, is beautiful. The design of 
the arms of George and William, 6th 
and 7th Lords Chandos, is exquisite ; 
and the original mottos at the bottom 
of this, and several of the other wood- 
engravings (executed by Nesbit, Bran- 
ston, White, &c ), add much to their 
interest, written as they are, con 
amore, on subjects which naturally 
warm the Editor’s imagination and 
enthusiasm. The portrait of Giles, 
third Lord Chandos, who entertained 
the Queen at Sudeiev, (and died 1594) 
from an original at Woburne, is cu- 
rious, and a valuable addition to the 
Granger Collectors. It is well en- 
graved by Stow. 


16. Remarks, &c. &¢. on the Safe Convey- 
ance and Preservation of Gunpowder. 
By James Walker, Inventor of the im- 
proved Patent Copper Barrels for the ef- 
fectual Preservation of Gunpowder and 
Cartridges in His Majesty's Reyal Navy, 
&c. &e. sm. 8vo. pp.107. Darling. 


THE object which the Publisher of 
these Remarks professes to have in 
view .is of a nature so momentous, 
that we recommend it to the serious 
attention-of those whom it more im- 
mediately concerns, to examine very 
minutely its pretensions. 

«‘ The capture of the British ships of 
war by those of the Americans, bas been 
attributed: by some ‘to their ships being 
so superior in size > by others, to their 
having a greater number of men; and 
by many, to their guns being of a larger 
calibre; but the possibility of the Ame- 
rican Gunpowder being more effective 
than that with which the British ships 
were defended, appears to haye escaped 
all who ‘have written.on those events, 
The total déstruction of the Guerriere, 
Java, and Peacock, while the American 
ships weré 86 little injared ; as well as 
the"eapture of thé Macetioiian, Boxer, 
and Dominica ; are! subjects, notwith- 
standing ‘thé vietories obtained by the 
Shannon and Pelieaa by boarding, that 
demand serious epnsideration. These 
remarks are therefore written to shew, + 
that the British Gunpowder, although ex- - 
tremely well manufactured, is so,soon 
deteriorated, as to leave no doubt that 
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the ascendancy gained by the Americans 
is to be attributed, in a very great de~ 
gree, to its defeetive state; and to the 
American Powder being newly made,bet- 
ter preserved,and more immediatelyused, 
than that with which the British fought. 
So long ago as the year 1791,,a Copper 
Machine was invented by Lieut.-General 
Sir William Congreve, to. contain loose 
Gunpowder; but it was found to be. of 
no use, and was laid by until 1810; it 
was then opposed to the [mproved Patent 
Copper Barrels, which were invented to 
hold Cartridges of every calibre, ready 
filled for action; and again laid by un- 
til 1813, when its utility was considered 
by a Committee of Naval and Military 
Officers, and reported by them of no 
benefit to the Service.— The aecom- 
panying Letters and Certificates from 
Officers in his Majesty's Navy, and 
others, are a striking proof that a re- 
medy has been long wanted, and that it 
is at length found in the Improved Pa- 
tent Copper Powder Barrels,’’ 


The Testimonials are respectable. 


17. Hints on the Laws and Customs of 
Antient and Modern Nations, respect- 
ing Marriage, Marriage Ceremonies, 
Encouragements to Marnage, Divorce, 
Adultery, Polygamy, Purchase of 
Wives; Celibacy, Parental Authority 
and Obligations, Filial’ Obligations, 
Descent of Property, Dower, Libels, 
Scandal, Punishment of Crimes and 
Offences against Morality, Extrava- 
gance, Gaming, Lying,  Duelling, 
Luxury, Chastity, Rape, Seduction, 
Fornicatien, Prostitution,, Perjury, 
Theft, Treason, Usury, Guardianship, 
Debtors, Taxation, &c, §c. Se. With 
a Sketch of the Condition of Women. 
among all Nations., By a Gentleman 
of the Middie Temple. 12mo. pp, \24, 
Sherwood and Co... Kay 


AFTER this ample bill of fare, the 
Author says, : 

** Whether he is blameable or not, in 
making the ‘ million’ acqaainted with 
those facts aud-circumstanees, the khow- 
ledge of which; frdmothew being: scat- 
tered through a‘variety of,yolumes, may. 
be considered} ag the peculiar privilege 
of the scholar and recluse, he does not 
take upon himself to serene en This 
he sincerely hopes :, that. by their publi- 
cation he will not haye contributed to 
the disparagerbent Of iijue apd ,mo- 
rality ; and in'this hopéhé i¢ sthenigth- 


ened, from & Sersiiésion*that a° know- 
ledge of the gradatidn? by which! man-' 
kindy fiom a state of vied and ‘barbarism, 
bécame civilized anil, énfgbtehetl, can 
predace wo ill effeet even‘upon the most 
squeamish,” 


18. 
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18. 4 Manual of Latin Grammar ; in- 
tended to combine the antient Pian of 
Grammatical Institution, originally en- 

- joined by Royal Authority, with the 
Advantages of Modern Improvement : 
to which are prefixed some Prefatory 
Hints and Observations on the Methods 
of commencing and pursuing Classical 

earning, in Schools and by private 
Study. By Jobn Pye Smith, D. D. 
12mo. pp.104, Gale, Curtis, & Fenner. 


THIS “ Manual,” in which “ great 
and successful pains have been taken 
to secure typographical accuracy,” 
begios with a very curious history of 
its predecessors: 


«© In the reign of King Henry VIII. a 
Latin Grammar, with an English In- 
troduction, sx Accidence, was composed 
by William Lily, Dr. John Colet, Dean 
of St, Paul’s, and other distinguished 
scholars; and was enjoined by the au- 
thority of the learned but arbitrary So- 
vereigth: to be ‘only and every where 
taught, for the use of learners,’ through- 
out his realm. The exquisite know- 
ledge, care, and accuracy, manifested in 
that well-known work, must appear to 
every unprejudiced person. But within 
the last 150 years, the venerable ‘ Com- 
mon Grammar’ has been assailed by 
many objections and cavils ; and an in- 
numerable host of new Grammars and 
Introductions have been forced upon the 
publie attention. The captivating pro- 
mises of the nove) plans have procured 
to some of them an extensive adoption ; 
that uniformity of grammatical insti- 
tution, the beneficial effects of which 
our ancestors so justly appreciated, has 
long been exploded; and the conse- 
quence has been, a lamentable weakness 
and deficiency in the classical learning 
acquired at a great proportion of our 
schools and private seminaries. It would 
be absurd to expect that the antient 
Grammar should be restored to its do- 
minant authority. The circumstances, 
also, of the present time, present s0 
many additional objects as essential to a 
course of liberal education, that only a 
small proportion of those to whom an 
acquaintance with the Latin and Greek 
languages is highly desirable, can devote 
so much time as is usually necessary for 
laying the foundation deep and firm in 
Lily’s Grammar. The child who begins 
Latin, under competent tuition, at the 
age of six or seven, possesses this desira- 
ble opportunity ; but few, I fear, whose 
initiation is later, can be so considered. 
Yet, in the wide and still extending dif- 
fusion of knowledge, which is the hap- 
piness of our age and nation, a vast body 
of young persons may and ought to ae- 


quire a respectable competency of classi-~ 
eal learning, who have not enjoyed this 
very early advantage: and this nume- 
rous class, from even a stronger neces- 
sity than can be pleaded for antient eru- 
dition, ought also to Jay a foundation for 
mathematical and physical science, na- 
tural history, some modern languages, 
and the requisites for commercial life, 
within the period ordinarily allotted to 
what is called a good education. There 
is another class eminently entitled to 
respect, and to every possible encourage- 
ment; a class of young persons, smitten 
with the unconquerable love of learning, 
parsimonious of the scanty leisure te be 
redeemed from sleep and business, che- 
rishing the happiness of mental culture, 
and pursuing the honour of future use- 
fulness, These are toiling, by their own 
silent efforts, or by such casual assistance 
as they can procure, to supply the de- 
fects of a neglected education, and to 
secure, if possible, some portion of the 
rich provisions which the best Greek 
and Roman writers afford, fer inform- 
ing, strengthening, and elevating the 
mind. Others, enjoying the beauties of 
English Literature, lament their ex- 
clusion from the pure models of taste in 
the Greek and Roman authors ; though 
they look back on six or seven years of 
professed classical education; but which 
has proved an useless sacrifice of time, 
and a cruel mockery of hope, princi- 
pally because it was not founded upon a 
solid and aecurate grammatical insti- 
tution. Such persons might, in gene- 
ral, lay the foundation anew, and build 
successfully upon it, without any very 
extraordinary efforts, if they would per- 
severe upon a steady plan of self-im- 
provement.—Of the modern Latin Gram- 
mars, some of the most popular, how- 
ever excellent in many respects, appear 
to me to have failed in felicity of order, 
in perspicuity, or in sufficient compre- 
hensiveness : others seem to have erred 
by an unnecessary departure from the 
arrangement and the terms which the 
custom of ages has established, and with- 
out the habit of which, critical works 
and the conversation of scholars must 
appear strange, or even obscure. The 
Eton Grammar is extensively adopted 
in private and public schools. It is an 
abstract from Lily, and I must confess 
my opinion that it is inferior in useful- 
ness to the original *. The high tone of 
erudition and classical taste which is 
sustained at Eton College, has probably 
been attributed to the use of this ele- 





* “Some late editions of. the Eton 
Grammar have avery valuable appendage 
of English notes,” 
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mentary book, and so. may have pro- 
moted its implicit adoption; but that 
effect is more rationally to be ascribed 
to the eminent talents of the Masters of 
that Royal Foundation, and to the know- 
ledge, accuracy, and classical purity, 
which have become traditionary among 
the Scholars. Ruddiman’s Rudiments, 
the popular Grammar in Scotland, is a 
book of great excellence ; but most un- 
accountably and unfortunately, it takes 
not the slightest notice of Prosody. 

«On the basis of Ruddiman, the lateDr. 
Adam of Edinburgh, whose indefatigable 
life was always directed to pure useful- 
ness, constructed his Latin and English 
Grammar; a work which will seldom 
fail to afford the learner whatever in- 
formation he may need. Its pages, 
however, are so crowded, and the por- 
tions requisite to be committed to me- 
mory are so intermixed with comment, 
that the attention of a child is over- 
whelmed, and his recollection obscured. 
Dr. Adam’s Grammar is not adapted for 
the purpose of initiating learners, so 
much as for pupils whose attainments 
and whose judgment are considerably 
advanced: to such it cannet be too 
much recommended. 

** After the opinions which I have 
ventured thus to express, it may seem 
both inconsistent and presumptuous to 
present myself to the publick as the 
compiler of another Latin Grammar. 
To the candid reader, therefore, I sub- 
mit an account of the design, the 
plan, and the application of this little 
volume.” 


For these, we refer the Reader to 
the “* Manual” itself. 


19. Elémens de la Grammaire Frangeise. 
A Grammar of the French Language, 
compiled from the best Authorities, on 
a new Pian: designed to prepare the 
Learner for conversing in French ; and 
calculated to abridge the Time usually 
spent in acquiring that Accomplish- 
ment. By Ph. Le Breton, M. A. late 
of Exeter College, Oxford ; and Master 
of the Academy in Poland - Street. 
12mo. pp. 95. Law and Whittaker. 


20. French Pronunciation alphabetically 
exhibited: with Spelling Vocabularies, 
and New Fables, French and English. 
By C. Gros. 19me. pp. 105. 


TWO interesting little volumes, 
well adapted for the “instruction of 
those. for whose use they appear to 
have been altentively compiled. 

Gent, Mac, February, 1816. 


7 
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21. Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, 
Idioms, and Synonyms, of the Spanish 
Language, By LJ. A. M‘Henry, a 
Native of Spain, Author of an im- 
proved Spanish Grammar, designed 
especially for Self-instructors. 12mo, 
pp. 124. Sherwood and Co. 


A VERY proper companion to the 
Spanish Grammar of this ingenious 
Author, which we have already no- 
ticed in vol. LX XXIV. Part II. p. 154. 


22. A Key to Gregory’s Arithmetick . 
adapted to the First, and to a prepared 
Second Edition of that Work; contain- 
ing Answers to the Questions, with the 
Stating to each Example in which 
Proportion is concerned ; and the Work 
at length to those Examples which are 
long, or in the least tedious. Towhich 
is affixed, A Compendium of Loga- 
rithmic Arithmetick : being a plain and 
succinct Explanation of the Nature, 
Construction, and Use of Logarithms ; 
deduced entirely from the Principles of 
Common Arithmetick. By the Author 
of the Arithmetick. \2me, pp. 128. 
Longman and Co, 


** IN consequence of the novel system 
introduced into the Introduction to 
Arithmetick, (reviewed in our volume 
LXXXIV. Part I. p. 162.) the Teacher is 
generally enabled to ascertain the ac- 
curacy of the various results by a mo- 
mentary inspection, without a scruti- 
nizing examination of the working; and 
though it cannot be controverted, that 
the plan adopted in that Treatise renders 
the reference to a Key less necessary 
than in any other book on the subject 
ever published ; yet the utility of a Key 
for occasional reference, particularly in 
Jarge Schools, is obvious to all who are 
experienced in the teaching of Arith- 
metick.”’ 


23. 4 Compendium of Logarithmic Arith- 
metich; being a plain and succines 
Explanation of the Nature, Construe- 
tion, and Use of Logarithms; deduced 
entirely from the Principles of Common 
Avithmetick. By George Gregory, of 
the Free Grammar School, Repton. 
12mo. pp. 26. Longman and Co. 


““THIS short Treatise (the Author 
hopes) will be sanctioned by Instructors ; 
the general principles and rules being 
greatly familiarized, and comprized in a 
small compass; and the methods of 
operation illustrated in so plain a man- 
ner, as to be easily comprehended by 
the young Student.”’ 


4. 
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24. Traveis at Home, and Voyages by 
the Fire-side, for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of Young Persons. Se- 
cond Edition. 5 vols. Longman & Co. 
THE combination of the agreeable 

with the useful, in the business of 

Education, has been practised with 

greater skill and success during the 

present age, than at any former pe- 
riod. So various have been the books 
of instruction written on this princi- 
ple, that there hardly seemed any de- 
mand for another; and yet, in the 
present imstance, a desideratum has 
been supplied, which, in all former 
alteuipts of the same kind, had been 
lost sight of. The plan of “ Tra- 
vels at Home” is novel. Seve- 
ral fictitious accounts of Travels 
have indeed appeared, for the in- 
struction of young persons; but until 
now there has beeu uo work so con- 
structed (with the exception, perhaps, 
of Mr. Pennant’s * Outlines of the 
Globe,”) that * ihe Reader, not pre- 
tending to be abroad, may commence 
and fisish his Travels himself, by the 
fireside.’ The manner of using this 
interesting compendium is very ob- 
vious. It is supposed that suitable 
maps (and globes where they can be 
had) are spread on the table, and 
some one takes the lead in perform- 
ing the journey or voyage to be 
perused. Io a series of dialugues, 
the Author conducts us successively 
over the four quarters of the world, 
and enlivens hts geographical instruc- 
tions by concise digressions on na- 
tural and civil history, and striking 
characteristicks of the various nations 
of the earth, ‘These instructions may 
be extended at the discretion of the 
person who is competent lo take the 
lead, as above-stated, and who, using 
these Travels as a text-book, may 

call forth from his own memory a 

fund of rational amusement, ia addi- 

tion to what the work itself is cal- 
culated to afford. 


25. Memoirs of William Stevens, Esq. 
Treasurcr of Queen Aune’s Bounty, 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 187. 
THESE ‘ Memoirs” are written 

¢on amore by an eminent Barrister, 

who has very recently and deservedly 
been elevated to the Judicial Bench, 

The First Edition, which was only 

prioted for private dispersion, did not 

come uader our observation; but of 
the worthy Geatleman whose placid 





life is here recorded, an ample ac- 
count, communicated by his present 
very excellent Biographer,was printed 
in our vol. LXXVII. p. 173. 

The. present Edition is dedicated ta 
** the Right Rev. John Skinner, Senior 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland.” 


“In offering the Memoirs of William 
Stevens to the public observation,” says 
the Auther, “ many reasons concur te 
induce me to do so, under the auspices 
of your most respectable name. The 
long and intimate friendship which sub- 
sisted between you and the excellent 
person whose life is now recorded, well 


enables you to judge whether he was not,- 


both in his principles, and in the habits 
of his life, fully entitled to that high 
eulogium, which, throughout this work, 
I have thought it due to truth to bestow 
upon bis character; namely, that of the 
sincere and consistent Christian.— Ano- 
ther reason for inscribing this Work to 
you is, that it is my intention to dedicate 
the whole produce arising from its sale, 
to the Fund established for the relief of 
some of the Members of that pure, but 
depressed, portion of the Christian 
Church, over which, as its Senior Bi- 
shop, you have so long and so ably pre- 
sided, — But above all other reasons, I 
have taken the liberty of dedicating this 
little work to you, as it affords me an 
opportunity of publicly declaring, how 
much your name and character are re- 
vered by all who have had the pleasure 
of knowing you so long, and so well as 
I have; believing, as I do, that you are 
surpassed by no man of your own order, 
in soundness of doctrine, or in sanctity 
of life. It is, therefore, with sentiments 
of the highest respect and veneration, 
that I subscribe myself, Right Reverend 
Sir, your very faithful and obedient ser- 
vant, JAMES ALLAN Park, 
[King’s Counsel.]” 


“© WILLIAM STEVENS was born in the 
Parish of St.Saviour’s,Southwark, March 
2, 1732. His father was a tradesman, 
residing in that parish, and certainly 
much inferior in station to the mother 
of Mr. Stevens, who was the sister of the 
Rev. Samuel Horne, rector of Otham, 
near Maidstone, in the county of Kent, 
and aunt of the amiable, pious, and ex- 
emplary Dr. George Horne, ‘afterwards 
Lord Bishop of Norwich: The father of 
Mr. Stevens died when he and a sister, 
the only issue of the marriage, were in- 
fants ; and the loss of a father, which, 
geierally speaking, is the greatest earth]. 
misfortune that can happen to a ehild, 
probably laid the foundation of that in- 
timacy between the two cousins, Dr. 

Horne 
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Horne and Mr. Stevens, which led to 
the most beneficial consequences in 
their future lives: for, after the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Stevens removed 
with her children to Maidstone, in order 
to be near her brother’s family. Nearly 
of the same age, Mr. Stevens not being 
quite a year and a half younger than his 
cousin George Horne, they passed their 
early years at the same school, at Maid- 
stone, under the Rev. Deodatus Bye *, a 
gentleman reported to have been of good 
principles, and well learned in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and there formed 
that strong attachment, which probably 
arose from a congeniality of temper and 
disposition, which ever afterwards dis- 
tinguished them, and which led to the 
same studies, though the walk of life 
in which these eminent persons moved, 
was so extremely different. In Mr. 
Jones’s Life of Bishop Horne, it is re- 
lated of Mr. Stevens, though his name 
be not mentioned, that Mr. Bye had 
said, that William Stevens never did 
any thing which he wished him not to 
have done. When the lad was told of 
this, he honestly observed upon it, that 
he had done many things which his 
master never heard of. This is a proof 
at once of the early report of Mr. Ste- 
vens’s good character, from him who 
was competent to make it; and of bis 
integrity and archness—qualities which 
never forsook him. When he was little 
more than fifteen, George Horne was 
sent to University College, Oxford, to 
prepare himself for entering into holy 
orders in that Church, which he after- 
wards su faithfully served by his match- 
Jess writings, and adorned by his exem- 
plary life: and Mr. Stevens was at the 
sam. period, being only fourteen, namely, 
in August, 1746, placed out as an ap- 
prentice with Mr. Hookham, No. 68, 
Old Broad-street, an eminent whoiesale 
hosier, and a most respectable man: 
and in that house, he from that time 
lived and died,” 

Referring to the article in our vol. 
LXXVII. for further particulars in 
the Life of Mr. Stevens, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with extracting a few 
of the many pleasing traits in his cha- 
racter, as delineated by Mr. Justice 
Park. 

After an admirable letter to the 
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widow of his friend Dr. Randolph, 
the physician, who died in 1765, we 
find an earlier letter to the daughtet 
of that lady, full of vivacity and 
playfulness. 


“He had heen commissioned by the 
young lady to buy a share of a lottery 
ticket ; and thus gives an account how 
he had executed his commission : 

* Now. 6, 1753. 

“I have been particularly careful to 
execute your commands, and herewith 
you receive, ali one as it were, a draft 
upon my banker for 10,000/.; the da- 
mage, as we say, is 34. 8s. and it is hardly 
to be expected but it will be 34. 8s, 
damage; for this Lottery, like Ben Jon- 
son's Alchymist, with a promise of in- 
creasing the sum, annihilates the whole, 
However, I wish you all success; and as 
your gold is now converted to paper, & 
wish you may meet with that Philoso- 
pher's stone, that shall again éransmute 
the paper to gold. ‘This is an excessive 
bad Lottery, and a man need have great 
interes with the Commissioners to get a 
prize; for, you know, there are éleven 
blanks to a prize; but if, for three or 
four pounds, one could come to any de- 
gree of certainty as to the 10,0002. I 
should be tempted to have a ticket my- 
self; else 1 cannot afford it.” 


“During the whole of his life, Mr. 
Stevens dedicated much time to study, 
to intercourse with learned men, to the 
most noble and disinterested acts of be- 
neficence and charity, and to continued 
and regular devotion. Of his studies I 
have already given some account, as far 
as his knowledge of languages was cone 
cerned; and I have said, but I proceed 


“to prove, that he was a deep theologian. 


He was well read in the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church of the three first 
centuries: he had twice read through 
Dr. Thomas Jackson’s Body of Divinity, 
in three large folios; a divine, for whose 
writings Bishop Horne always expressed 
the highest respect, and which be has 
frequently resorted to, both as authorit 

and example, in his own matchless wri- 
tings. The works of Bishops Andrewes, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Dean Hickes, those 
fathers of ourv Church, those masters ip 
the great art of holy living, those giants 
in religious knowledge, as. our most 
excellent Sovereign has justly called 





* Father of Mr. Deodatus Bye, a man of sterling worth and unaffected modesty, 
who for several years carried on the profession of a Printer, in St. John’s Square, 
with great reputation 3 his principal employment being to multiply successive 
Editions of the Religious Tracts circulated by the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Happy in his own tranquil mind, and satisfied with a moderate inde- 
pendence, he has for some time exchanged the fatigues of business fur the enjoy- 
ment of domestic ease, and, in a green old age, bas fixed bis residence at Peckhamt. 


them, 
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them *, were quite familiar to Mr. Ste- 
vens ; and there was hardly a writer of 
modern days, at all celebrated for ortho- 
dox opinions, soundness of principle, or 
purity of conduct, who was unknown to 
him. In History, particularly that of 
our own Country, he was extremely well 
informed ; and as the society in which 
he mingled led him to hear much of 
literary controversy, and of the produc- 
tions of the press, so he was not an inat- 
tentive hearer; but both profited by 
the discourse, and generally applied 
himself diligently to read the publica- 
tions which had been the subject of dis- 
cussion. Of the opinion which was en- 
tertained of him as a theologian, I can- 
not give a better proof than that declared 
by the very learned Dr. Douglas, late 
Bishop of Salisbury. When this Prelate 
preached before the Society for propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; a 
meeting which Mr. Stevens constantly 
attended, aid of which society, in his 
latter years, he was one of the auditors ; 
when the other Bishops were thanking 
his Lordship for his discourse, Mr. Ste- 
vens humbly, but politely, offered his 
tribute of thanks; the Bishop expressed 
himself much gratified, and turning to 
the other Prelates, said, ‘ Here is a man, 
who, though not a Bishop, yet would 
have been thought worthy of that cha- 
racter in the first and purest ages of the 
Christian Church.” And upon a similar 
occasion, Bishop Horsley, who was not 
given to flattery, said, ‘ Mr. Stevens, a 
eompliment from you upon such a sub- 
ject is of no inconsiderable value.’ ” 


For his charities, which were al- 
most pnumberiess, we refer to the 
* Memoirs” throughout. 


in some of his Letters he men- 
tions a circumgtance which is thus 
explained : 

“* By his man William, this worthy 
man meant himself, for he never had 
any other attendant. Without the least 
particle of parsimony, he never would 
have a servant, for two reasons: first, 
because he disliked the trouble of it; 
and next, because he was desirous of 
reducing his personal expenses within as 
narrow a compass as possible, that he 
might have the more to give away. He 
had many jokes about Ais mon William, 
using to say, he had no more faults than 
himself.” 

A well-drawn character of his friend 





Pubications, [Feb: 
Thos. Calverley, esq. is copied b 
Park from our vol LX Vil. P- : rag 

The publications of Mr. Stevens 
have been enumerated in our former 
account of him; but on one of them, 
an ‘** Essay on the Church,” his Bio- 
grapher observes, 


“The above work was published evi- 
dently with a view to counteract their 
designs, about the time when some of 
the Clergy of this Kingdom had taken a 
most singular and unaccountable step 
with respect to their subseription of the 
thirty-n: 2 Articles of Religion. Certain 
Clergymen of the Church of England, 
and certain members of the two profes- 
sions of Civil Law and Physick, met at 
a tavern in the Strand, called the Fea- 
thers Tavern, (and thence this meeting 
was denominated the Feathers Tavern 
Meeting), and prepared a Petition to 
Parliament, praying to be relieved frem 
subscription of the Articles which all of 
them had subscribed; and having, by 
advertisement in the newspapers, invited 
all who thought themselves aggrieved in 
this respect, to join them in endeavour- 
ing to obtain redress, I am sorry to say 
the’ Petition was signed by about 200 
Clergymen.—The Petition was rejected 
by a very great majority; many Mcm- 
bers of the Opposition joining with Ad- 
ministration in the rejection, The num- 
bers for rejecting were, 217 ; for receiv- 
ing the Petition, 71: and I never have 
read or heard, that any of the actually 
beneficed Clergy who signed the Peti- 
tion, and whose scruples had arisen after 
they had aecepted the preferment, resign- 
ed their charge, in consequence of their 
Petition being rejected, except the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsay; who, by afterwards 
opening an Unitarian Chapel in Essex- 
street, and composing a new Liturgy for 
the use of his congregation, shewed, 
that his objection went, not to the sub- 
scription merely, but tothe fundamental 
doctrines of the Church of England.” _ 

** In 1800, Mr. Stevens published, un- 
der the name of Ain, the Hebrew word 
for Nobody, ‘A Review of the Review of 
a New Preface to the Second Edition of 
Mr. Jones’s Life of Bishop Horne.’ And 
he also afterwards published a Postscript 
to the Review of the Review.— The last 
literary work in which he engaged was 
an uniform edition of the works of Mr. 
Jones, of Nayland, in 12 volumes @vo; 
to which he prefixed a life of that faith- 
ful and venerable servaut of God (en- 





* “The King, who was extremely well read on all these subjects, one day con- 
versing with a young Divine, asked if he was acquainted with the writings of An- 
drewes, Taylor, Hickes, and other Divines of that age; the young man answered, he“ 
had employed himself in reading the Divines of more modern times : his Majesty 


smartly answered, ‘There were giants in those days. 
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jarged from a sketch previously published 
by him in the Anti-Jacobin Review), 
composed in such a style of artless and 
pathetic religious eloquence, as did no 
Jess honour to the deceased, than to the 
head and heart of the affectionate writer. 
Mr. Jones was well worthy of such a 
Biographer; for he was a man, who, by 
constant unwearied diligence, had at- 
tained unto a perfection in all the learn- 
ed languages, by the help of which, and 
his unremitted studies, he had made the 
subtilty of all the Arts easy and familiar 
to himself; and who is described by the 
great Bishop Horsley, in a charge to his 
€lergy, in 1800, soon after Mr. Jones’s 
decease, ‘ as a faithful servant of God, of 
whom he could speak both from his per- 
sonal knowledge and frem his writings. 
He was (said Bishop Horsley) a man of 
quick penetration, of extensive learning, 
and the soundest piety ; and bad, be- 
yond any other man he ever knew, the 
talent of writing upon the deepest sub- 
jects to the plainest understanding.’— 
Mr. Stevens was a great admirer, as 
every reader of true taste ever must be, 
of the biographical works of the truly 
eminent Isaac Walton; and I am quite 
sure that he had greatly profited by the 
frequent perusal of his inimitable wri- 
tings : for no man can read the beauti- 
ful Life of Mr. Jones, and not see a 
striking resemblance between it and 
those Lives which were written by Isaac 
Walton. The same sweet simplicity of 
sentiment, the same natural eloquence, 
the same unaffected language, the same 
vivid descriptions, similar ailusions to 
the most striking passages in Scripture, 
shine out in every page. The compari- 
gon may, with great. propriety, be ex- 
tended further: Isaac Walton and Mr. 
Stevens were both tradesmen; they 
were both men of reading, and person- 
ally acquired learning ; of considerable 
theological knowledge — well versed in 
that book, which is the only legitimate 
source of all theology, the Bible. Both 
were the companions and friends of the 
most eminent Prelates aud Divines that 
adorned the Church of England; beth 
were profound masters in the art of holy 
living, and of the same cheerfulness of 
disposition; thus proving, by their faith 
and practice, that true Religion had in 
each of them had her perfect work. 


Both of them wrete at an advanced pe- 
riod of life; and, considering that Mr. 
Stevens was arrived at the 70th year of 
his age, his Life of Mr. Jones is a work 
of great intellectual ability; and he 
may justly be denominated the Isaac 
Walton of the 18th Century.’’ 


For the present we must take leave 
of this very pleasing ‘“‘ Memoir,” 


26. Institutes of Christian Perfection, of 
Macarius the Egyptian, called the 
Great. Translated from the Greek,. 
by Granville Penn, Esg. small @vo, 
pp. 230. Murray. 


WHEN men of distinguished rank 
in life, and of eminence as Scholars, 
condescend to diffuse their acquisi- 
tions for the public benefit, they are 
most justly entitled to the only meed 
they can receive—the grateful thanks 
of the literary publick; and such we 
heartily join in offering to Mr. Penn. 

“It is highly expedient, that we should 
from time to time throw back our view 
to that early period of the Church, when: 
the Apostolical spirit still survived within 
it, and when the religion of Christ still 
preserved in the world its primitive 
complexion, energy, and character. By 
such retrospects to what Christianity 
originally was, we maintain a perpetual 
evidence of what it really is, in principle 
and operation; and at the same time, 
we secure to ourselves a far safer crite- 
rion for determining its quality, than 
any that we can derive, in this late pe- 
riod of time, from the judgments of 
private men. — With this design, ‘ the 
Epistle to Celuntia’ was presented to the 
English Reader about three years ago; 
and the reception it met with seemed 
to justify the judgment with ywhich it 
was brought forward, A Journal of long 
celebrity has not hesitated to pronounce, 
that ‘ it is in fact more truly evangelical 
than any thing which in modern days 
passes under the name of Evangelism *; 
and with that impression the translation 
was undertaken +.’—With the same de- 
sign, this Tract of Macarius, on Christian 
Perfection, is vow offered; the produc- 
tion of a Father, whose sanctity and vir- 
tue were distinguished in the Greek or 
Eastern Church early in the fourth cen- 





* Monthly Review, May 1815, p. 110. 


+ “1 think it right to apprize the Reader, that, in translating that Epistle, I gave 
it to Paulinus of Nola; upon the judgment of Erasmus, followed by Cave; but 
having lately obtained from Paris the last and best edition of the works of Paulinus, 
published at Paris, in 1685, by Le Bran des Marettes, which I was unable to pro- 
cure during the war, I find that learned Editor is: constrained to agree with F. 
Sachin, the biographer of Paulinus, in refusing to this Father the honour of that 


excellent production.” 
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tury. Of the general character of his 
works, the Reader may take the first 
impression from the authority of the 
learned Mosheim: ‘If the growth and 
perfection of a science,’ says that judi- 
cious Historian, ‘ were to be estimated 
by the multitude of writers it produces, 
that of morals must have flourished 
greatly at this time; for the number of 
those was very considerable who applied 
themselves to that excellent study. But 
Macarius, an Egyptian Monk, undoubt- 
edly deserves the first rank among the 
practical writers of this time, as his 
works displayed, some few things ex- 
cepted, the brightest and most lovely 
portraiture of sanctity and virtue.’ ”* 


Our Readers will be gratified by 
some account of the life of this pious 
Father. 

“St. Macarius, surnamed theEgyptian, 
to distinguish him from his eminent 
contemporary and colleague, Macarjus 
the Alexandrian ; and afterwards called 
the Great, to distingu'sh him among 
those in the Church who also bore the 
name of Macarius (and of whom Fabri- 
cius enumerates upwards of fifty), was 
born in the province of Thebais, in the 
Upper Egypt, in the year of Christ 301, 
during the reign of the Emperors Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, Of his family and 
infancy we have no certain accounts. 
The early and determined bias of his 
mind to a pure philosophy, and te the 
sublime precepts and prospects of the 
Gospel, prompted him, when young, to 
repair to the deserts of the Lower Egypt, 
and there to place himself under the 
spiritual instruction of the great St. An- 
thony ; the friend of St. Athanasius, and 
founder of the religious retirements of 
Egypt ; whose pious history has been so 
mucb corrupted and debased.—It was to 
this school that Macarius repaired; and 
so great was the proficiency of the dis- 
ciple, that he was soon distinguished 
therein by the characteristic appellation 
of xadagiysgay, or the aged youth. His 
entrance into manhood found the Church 
at the beginning of the troubles and dis- 
tractions caused by the promulgation 
and wide diffusion of the errors of Arius; 
which gave occasion fur convoking the 
first General Council of the Church, 
at Nice in Bithynia, in A.D. 325, in 
the nineteenth year of the reign of Con- 
stantine, and when Macarius was in his 
twenty-fourth year. At che age of forty, 
he was ordained presbyter, or priest; 
and established himself in the solitudes 
of Scetis or Nitria, beyond the Western 
branch of the Nile, surrounded by a 
confraternity, who sought, under his 
eonduct, the same freedom from the 
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tyranny of Arianism (which was then 
become predominant in the Empire), 
and the same peaceful and celestial pro- 
spects, with himself. — Here their time 
was passed in offices of devotion and 
charity, in Apostolical progresses and in- 
structions, and in labours and works of 
differeut kinds; and with a constancy 
and sanctity so exemplary and notorious, 
that some imagined the prediction of 
the Prophet —‘the desert shali rejoice, 
and blossem as the rose’—to have been 
literally fulfilled in the solitudes of 
Egypt. And Sulpitius Severus, the La- 
tin historian of the Charch, who was 
but little junior to Macarius, was led by 
his own experience to exclaim, ‘ While 
1 have life and sense I will extol the 
Monks of Egypt, honour their Anchorets, 
and admire their Hermits ;’ an eulogy 
entitled to the greater attention, since 
the same Historian has not been back- 
ward to expose the abuses of other Mo- 
nastic societies. — Yet Mr. Gibbon has 
taken upon himself to affirm, without 
producing or seeking any evidence, that 
the school of Antony ‘ was inspired by 
@ savage enthusiasm, which represented 
man as a criminal, and God as a Tyrant,’ 
Whether the truth in this matter lies 
with Sozomen, or with Mr. Gibbon, is a 
point which will be best determined by 
the following Treatise ; since it is the 
work of one, who was a distinguished 
and an early disciple in that School, and 
afterwards an illustrious teacher and 
example in the same. For, as the 
school of Socrates is best known by the 
writings of its most distinguished dis- 
ciples, so will that of Antony be best 
known by this surviving document of 
his own school; and as no one who is 
much solicitous for truth will take his 
idea of Socrates from the farce of Aristo- 
phanes, when he can obtain the testi- 
mony of Plato and Xenophon, so neither 
will he take his notion of Antony from 
the fictions of Monastic fabulists, when 
he can command this evidence of Ma- 
carius. — Upon the death of Athanasius, 
in A. D, 373, the authority which his 
venerable name had always in some de- 
gree maiitained, even over his adversa- 
ries, was at once extinguished ; and the 
mandate of the Emperor Valens baving 
confirmed Lucius, the Arian, in the 
Episcopal chair of Alexandria, the fury 
of persecution immediately burst forth 
upon the orthodox Christians of Egypt. 
Lucius, gaining to his views the Go- 
vernor of Egypt, and perverting the 
tevor of an Imperial edict, carried a 
military force into the solitudes }- and 
after indulging his vindictive bigotry 
against the unresisting recluses, by every 
mode of violence and ervelty, he ba- 

nished 
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nished Macarius and his brethren to a 
remote and desolate island of Egypt 
{probably Tabenne in Thebais), where 
he left them to endure all the sufferings 
which his malignity had designed for 
them. Their constancy, however, baf- 
fled every effort of the Episcopal tyrant 
to gain them to his creed ; and Lucius, 
beginning to fear lest bis brutal conduct 
towards those venerated persons should 
excite disturbances in Alexandria, which 
he might not be able to resist or to 
quell, suffered them to return from their 
exile, and to resume their former sta- 
tions, from which he had expelled them. 
Macarius reinstated himself in Nitria, 
where he was visited by St. Jerom in 
A. D. 386, and where, at length, he 
closed his evangelical course in serenity 
and peace, in A. D. 391, and in the 9lst 
year of his age.” 


Thus much for the good old Fa- 
ther. The Translator now speaks: 


‘* Ta presenting a work of such a cha- 
racter to the Christian Reader, the ob- 
ject of which is to teach Christian Per- 
Jection, 1 cannot but feel it very neces- 
sary, that I should accompany it with 
some apology, for the boldness, not to 
say presumption, of my undertaking. 
And since I can devise none more suita- 
ble to the occasion than that with which 
Tertu!lian has introduced his Discourse 
** de Patientia;’’ a virtue in which that 
eminent Father was sensible he did not 
excel; I shall without scruple adopt it: 
‘Confiteor ad Dominum meum, satis 
temere me, si non etiam impudenter, 
de Perfectione Christiand componere 
ausum, cui prestande idoneus omnino 
non sim; quando oporteat demonstra- 
tionem et commendationem alicujus rei 
adortos, ipsos prius in administratione 
ejus rei deprehendi, et constantiam com- 
monendi propriz conversationis auctori- 
tate dirigere, ne dicta factis deficientibus 
erubescant.— Itaque velut solatium erit 
disputare super eo quod frui non datur, 
vice languentium, qui cum vacent a 
sanitate, de bonis ejus tacere non norunt.’ 
I am especially desirous to disclaim all 
idea of offering this Tract in any capa- 
city of a teacher of its sublime matter ; 
and to declare, that I do so merely as a 
very humble instrument for conveyiiig to 
the English reader a production, which 
has been too long witbheld from him. 
The original work fell into my hands by 
one of those happy coincidences to which 
we uuthankfully give the name of 


chance; and the perception of its ex- 
cellence presently awakened an impe- 
rious sense of duty, to impart what [ 
bad found to be so valuable: especially, 
as 1 could discern no prosnect of the 
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same office being undertaken by a more 
worthy hand.—To give a general view of 
the age of Macarius, and of the Eccle- 
siastical personages and events by which 
it was distinguished, a Chronological 
Table is annexed ; to which I have sab- 
joined a General View of the Corre- 
spondence subsisting between these Ia- 
stitutes and the Homilies.” 

To say merely that the Translation 
is elegant, would scarcely be doing 
justice to Mr. Pean— unless we add 
that it is also a faithful transcript of 
the mind of an early Father of the 
Church, 


27. A Selection from Bishop Horne’s 
Commentary on The Psalms. By 
Lindley Murray, Author of an English 
Grammar, &c. §c. 12mo, pp. 347. 
Longman and Co, 


THERE are few of our Readers 
who have not, with the present Selec- 
tor, “ perused with pleasure,” and we 
hope * with profit,” Bp. Horne’s very 
excellent Commentary on the Psalms. 
To those who do not possess that va- 
luable Work, or who do not choose 
to purchase two large octavo volumes, 
this ** Selection” will be a very ac- 
ceptable present. 


** Dr. Horne’s Commentary will be 
recommended to many Readers, by the 
very interesting account which he has 
given of the pleasure and profit he de- 
rived from it, during the many years 
that he was employed in the work. And 
the Editor does not know how he could 
better conclude his Preface, than by re- 
eiting, in the Author’s words, the para- 
graph which contains this pleasing ac- 
count. ‘And now (says Dr. Horne), 
could the Author flatter himself, that 
any one would take half the pleasure in 
reading the follewing Exposition, which 
he has taken in writing it, he would not 
fear the loss of his labour. The employ- 
ment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of life, the din of politicks, and 
the noise of Folly: Vanity and Vexation 
flew away for a season, Care and Dis- 
quietude came not near his dwelling, 
He arose, fresh as the morning, to his 
task ; the silence of the night invited 
him to pursue it ; and he can truly say, 
that food and rest were not preferred 
before it. Every Psalm improved infi- 
nitely upon his acquaintance with it, 
and no one gave him uneasiness but the 
last; for then he grieved that his work 
was done. Happier hours than those 
which have been spent in these medita- " 
tions on the Songs of Sien, he never ex- 
pects to.see in this world. Very plea- 
* Sautly 
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santly did they pass, and moved smoothly 
and swiftly along: for, when thus en- 
gaged, he counted no time. They are 
gone: but they have left a relish and a 
fragrance upon the mind, and the re- 
membrance of.them is sweet.’” 

We recommend both the * Selec- 
tion,’’and the original**Commentary.” 


28. Facts and Observations on Liver 
Complaints and Bilious Disorders in 
general; and on those Derangemenis 
of that important Organ, and of its 
immediate or intimate Connexions, 
which most sersibly influence the Bi- 
liary Secretion; with Practical De- 
ductions, drawn from a close and con- 
stant Aitention to this Subject in vari- 
ous Climates; connected by an appro- 
priate and suecessful Mode of Treat- 
ment. ~The whole illustrated and con- 
Jirmed by an ettensive Selection of 
Cases, demonstrating the many serious 
and fatal Consequences which too often 
arise from @ mistaken View of the 
primary Seat of Disease. The Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged, and 
additional Cases. By John Faithhorn, 
Sormerly Surgeon in the Hon. East 
India Company's Service. 8vo. pp. 160. 
Longman and Co, 

THE Author, of this interesting 
Volume has, in the present Edition, 
we observe, besides additional Cases, 
illustrative of the principles advanced, 
added a Chapter on Gall-stunes and 
Biliary Concretions, as a cause of 
Jaundice; with other important re- 
marks aad practical observations. It 
appears to us, on the whole, devoid 
of technicality, so that the subjects 
may be comprehended ny the general 
Reader; which ro much en- 
hances the value of the Work. 


29. Dictionnaire des Girouettes, ou nos 
Contemporains peints Waprés eux- 
mémes. A Londres, chez Bossange & 
Masson. 

A MOST curious and well-con- 
trived book, printed last year in 
Paris, and which has run through 
several editions, extremely useful to 
Criticks; Editors, Qrators, and all 
who may have a wish to discever the 

rinciples of the eminent men who 

ve figured during the French Re- 
volution up to thistime. The Reader 
will be much entertained, if, among 
others, he look at the names of Ber- 
thier, David, Constant Benjamin, Che 
nier, Chateaubriant, Carnot, Camba- 
eeres, Boissy d’Anglas, Barbé de Mar- 
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bois, Augereau, Denon, Francis De 
Neutchatel, Giraud, Joui, Martinville, 
&c. &e. &c. 


30. The Ready Writer, whereby more 
may be written in Forty Minutes, than 
in One Hour by any other System of 
Short - Hand hitherto published. By 
the New Method laid down in this 
Book (which is more easy and legible 
than any other), and without the Assist- 
ance of a Teacher, any Person who 
can but tolerably write his Name in 
common Writing, may, with the great- 
est Ease and Certainty, take down 
Srom the Speaker's Mouth, any Ser- 
mon, Speech, Trial, Play, &c. Word 
by Word, and may likewise read it 
distinctly at any Distance of Time 
after it is written. Invented and Per- 
JSected by James Henry Lewis, of Ebley, 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire. small 
8ve. pp. 106. 


THE Title so fully describes the 
nature of this Work, that it is unne- 
cessary to enter en its particular me- 
rits.—In thanking the Prince Regent, 
to whom it is by permission dedi- 
cated, Mr. Lewis, with grateful pro- 
priety, says, 

“It is impossible not to reflect on 
the bappiness of a people, whose Chief 
Magistrate lends a willing ear to the 
petitions of his humblest subjects, and 
extends his patronage to every branch 
of Science and of Letters that may con- 
duce to the improvement of the National 
character, and to the purposes of gene- 
ral utility.” 

A Second Address is thus worded : 


“To the Masters of Academies, 
Schools, and other Seminaries of Learn- 
ing; to the Students in Law, Physick, 
and Divinity, at Universities ; to Wri- 
ting-Masters, Clerks, and Penmen of 
every description ; 

“This new and improved system of 
Short-Hand, which has not only received 
the unbounded applause of the most 
celebrated Masters of the Art, but has 
also been recommended by them as the 
most perfect system ever presented to 
the publick. (being founded on Nature, 
Grammar, and ‘true Philosophy, and 
upon principles applicable to the Eu- 
ropean languages), is, with the utmost 
gratitude and respect, humbly submitted 
to them for their patronage, by ‘their 
most obliged and obedient servant, 

Jamis Lewis.” 

A Preface of some length laments 
that the Art was not known to the 
Avcieuts; and descanis very ably on 

its 
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its utility in che present improved 
state of Stenograpby. One short ex- 
tract from it shall be given: 

“ Huet, Bishop of Avranches, relates 
an experiment, by which he demon- 
strated to the Dauphin of France the 
possibility of writing the Iliad on two 
small pieces of vellum ; and there is now 
exhibited in the Library of Venice, a 
small picture of the Venus de Medicis, 
which, when examined by the micro- 
scope, is discovered to be Ovid's Art of 
Love, written fairly out in the Roman 
character. We bave all seen the Lord's 
Prayer in the compass of a sixpence. 
Such minutie, however, are more to be 
regarded for their curiosity than their 
utility, and are the production of profit- 
jess and disproportionate exertion.” 

And another, from an introductory 
portion of the book : 

“ Having selected, in books on various 
subjects, divers paragraphs, as clear of 
the principal idea of those books as any 
I could find, consisting of near sixty 
thousand letters, I enumerated the repe- 
titions of each of them, and wrote them 
down, and thereby made the following 
table of the number of times each Jetter 
was repeated in sixty thousand. 


a .. 4250 j 340- s .. 4960 

bo: SR Bc «» 4851 

@ .»- 164 |. «..2080...0 a S00 

d .. 2304 .m.. 1766 v .. 759 

e .. 6489 n .. 3908 w .. 1230 

fF .. 2024 o .. 3970 x .. 208 

gE +. 122 p .. 989 y .. 1204 

h .. 3490 q .. 337 102” 
i 4200 r .. 3180 


“To prevent the publick being im- 
posed upon by any spurious Edition of 
this Book, it is published as the Act of 
Parliament directs; and every genuine 
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copy of it numbered, signed, and sealed 
by the Author’s own hand and seal.” —* 

Our copy is numbered “ 6366.” 

A Poem is prefixed, on “ The Ex- 
cellence and Utility of Short-Hand,” 
which we recommend to Mr. Lewis 
to withdraw from future Editions, It 
is too much like the Prologue of the 
Player King in Hamlet: 

** For us and for our Tragedy, 

Thus stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently.” 


Thus Mr. Lewis: 
“Reader, in few words to descry, 
This art’s exceeding excellency, 
Hereby as much more writ may be, 
In margin, as in page you see : 
And what at large takes up a day, 
May in an hour be writ this way. 
Its usefulness can scarce be told, 
It is so very manifold.” &c. &c. 
These doggrel lines, however, de- 
tract not from the real merit of 
** The Ready Writer.” 


31. Du Congres de Vienne. Par M. De 
Pradt. 4 Londres, chez Bossange, &c. 
THIS book has been suppressed in 

France by authority; and we are 

sorry tor it; since of ail the politicians 

of the day, M. De Pradt is, without 
question, at the head of those who 
pretead to know the principles upon 
which are founded the Laws of Na- 
tions. He isa great enthusiast, and 
wriles with elegance and perspicuity. 


32. The Congress of Vienna. 
SINCE the preceding article was 
written, an English Trauslation has 
been published. 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


** In the pleasures arising from our internal sense of harmony, there is no prior 
uneasiness necessary, in order to our tasting them in their full perfectian; neither 
is the enjoyment of them attended either with languor or disgust. It is their pe- 
culiar and essential property, to divest the sou! of every unquiet passion, to pour in 
upon the mind a silent and serene joy, beyond the power of words to express, and 


to fix the heart in a rational, benevolent, and happy tranquillity.” 


3. Thorough- Bass simplified, or the whole 
Practice of Thorough Bass laid open 
to the meanest Capacity ; exemplified by 
short and easy Rules, tending to explain 
the Nature and Origin of all the Chords 
and Figures used in this Science, with 
Exercises applicable to each Rule, ex- 
tracted from the Compositions of Han- 


Avison *. 


del, Corelli, Geminiani, Tartini, Sae- 
chini, &c. By Joseph Corfe, Gentie- 
man of his Majesty's Chapels Royal, 
and late Organist of the Cathedral of 
Salisbury. pp. 56. 10s.6d. Preston, 


TEACHERS of Thorough - bass, 
who are content with Rameav’s theory 





* An Essay on Musical Expression, by Charles Avison, organist in Newcastle. 
first Edition, 1751; second, 1753; third, 1775: a German translation 1775, helesia, 
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of harmony, or who care little about 
the nice distinctions of mathematical 
theorists, will find Mr. Corfe’s book 
an useful assistant. It somewhat re- 
sembles in plan the superficial treatise 
of Pasquali; a new edition of which 
we have noticed in a former volume; 
but Mr. C.’s rules are less empirical, 
and his examples for practice are, on 
every account, greatly preferable. 
It possesses, however, the common 
fault of initiatory books on the sub- 
ject — that of employing technical 
terms which should have been pre- 
viously explained. The fault is the 
more important, because the instruc- 
tions are avowedly intended for ama- 
teurs. Almost the only part of his 
work that hasthe slightest pretensions 
tonovelty, the fruit of more than forty 
years’ experience in teaching Tho- 
rough-bass, will be found in the fol- 
lowing extract : 

“ The old rule given to Thorough-bass 
plover is, that the right hand should be 

ept, as much as possible, in one posi- 
tion; but, if an agreeable and elegant 
melody can be gained by sometimes 
moving the right hand not more than 
a fourth, I see no reason why such a 
liberty should not be taken; for al- 
though harmony may produce a learned 
composition, yet without good melody 
it would svon cloy the ear, and ‘ leave 
the heart in cold indifference.’ ”” p. 11. 


He derives all concords from the 
triad, and all discords from a chord 
of the seventh, considering the super- 
tonic of the key as the fundamental 
bass or root of the. subdominant 
discord. ‘1p order to find the funda- 
mental bass of a discord, Rameau di- 
rects us to take the uppermost of two 
notes bound together in dissonance, 
and place it at the bottom of the 
harmony (chord); then will that note 
be the fundamental bass. Tuis inge- 
nious remark, if we were always sure 
to find the dissonant notes together, 
would make an admirable rule; but 
this is not the ease; therefore, to 
form this into a more general rule, 
observe, that when the discordant 
notes are separated, the under note 
will then be the fusdamental.” We 
perfectly agree with this Author in 
mages «I recommending the great- 
est possible simplicity in Thorough- 
bass signatures. He uses the word 
‘phrase, in ‘nusick, to mean any suc- 
‘cessiin of chords terminated by a 
cadence. p. 54. The explanatory 
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part of the work is remarkably scanty: 
its principal merit lies in the judicious 
selection of the exercises for the 
learner's practice. 


4. Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane; a 
favourite Scottish Song: written by 
R. Tannahill ; composed and dedicated 
to his friend James M‘Farlan, by R. A. 
Smith, ls, 6d. Steven, Glasgow. 
THIS must needs be a great favour- 
ite, for the copy before us is of the 
Fourth Edition. It is certainly a 
pretty simple air, bearing some re- 
semblance in character to “Langolee.” 


5. The King of Sweden's Grand March, 
for the’ Pianoforte ; composed and de- 
dicated to his Majesty, by M. Holst. 
pp-6. 2s.6d. Goulding and Co. 
THIS Composer has produced a 

number of pleasing trifles for young 

pianoforte players, few more 
pleasing than the present. It consists 

of a short slow march, followed by a 

lively rondo, in the major key of 

E flat, which modulates into the ma- 

jor of B flat, and the minor of C 

natural. 


6. “O Woman!” a Ganzonet, with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte : the 
Poetry from Marmion. Composed-and 
inscribed to Miss C. 8. Spencer, by 
Thos. Forbes Walmisley, Organist of 
St. Martin’s. 2. pp.4. Chappell & Co. 
THERE is great truth in all this 

Canzone(t,— words aid musick. We 

recommend Mr. W.’s part as **'a skil- 

ful distribution of sweet sounds,” 
adapted to fix the hearer’s attention, 
aud to enforce the Poet's meaning. 


7. “All Alone ;” a Canzonet; the Words 
by H. K. White : composed and in- 
scribed to Miss H. Stanhope, by 'G. 
Kiallmark. 1s. 6d. Goulding. 
ALMOST ‘very gvod passage in 

this song is a Close copy, or abso- 

lutely borrowed, from the songs of 

Dr. Clarke. The minore part, on 

page 2, isthe best part for which we 

can give credit to the Author. 
——— 
Philharmonic Society’s Concerts, Mon- 
day, Feb. 26, and on alternate Mondays. 
Professional Society's. Concerts, Fe- 

broary 5, March 19, April 18 and 22, 

May’6 and 90. 

Dr, Crotch’s Lectures at the Surrey - 

Institution began Feb. 20, 
Concert of Antient Musick, (Ist) 


February 29. 
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Cambridge. On the 20th of January, 
one handred and twenty-eight Gentle- 
men were admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The following ob- 
tained Academical honours : 

Wranglers. — Di Jacob, Caius Coll. ; 
Whewell, Trin. ; Higman, Trin.; Gra- 
ham, Christ’s; Cape, Trin,; Ebden, 
Caius; Taftershall, Queen’s ; Twopenny, 
John’s; Hamilton, Trin.; Sheepshanks, 
Trin.; Tasker, Pemb. ; Smirke, John’s ; 
Lee, John’s; Turnbull, Caius; Blunt, 
John’s; Stevenson, Trin,; Ker, Trin. ; 
Powell, John’s ; M‘Niven, Trin. 

Senior Optimes.—Di Weller, Em.Coll.; 
Hardy, Pemb. ; Atlay, John’s; Elliott, 
Trin. ; Stoddart,Clare; Jeaffreson, Pem.; 
Paynter, Trin.; Hudson, Peter’s; Ellis, 
Peter’s; Bradney,Trin.; Wollaston,Trin.; 
Lawson, Mags. 5 Haggitt, Clare ; Bush- 
by, John’s ; Torriano, Clare. 

Junior Optimes.—Di Starr, Trin.; Pal- 
frey, Magd,; Penny, Emw.; Pinder, 
Caius ; Edwards,Christ’s ; Sims, Pemh.; 
Myers, Jesus; Wilson, Christ's; Ciay- 
ton, John’s ; Hayne, Sidney; Luxmore, 
John’s; Bull, Pemb.; Rayne, John’s ; 
Tyas, Trin. Coll. 

The subjects for the Members’ Prizes 
for this year are, for the Senior Bache- 
lors, Hierog/yphicorum Origo et Natura. 
—Middle lors : Utrum Civitati plus 
utilitatis an incommodi afferant Leges, 
que privatorum hominum sumptibus 
modum imponunt, 

Dr. Smith’s annual Prizes of 25/, each, 
to the two best Proficients in Mathema- 
ticks and Natural Philosophy, amongst 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts, are 
this year adjudged to Mr. Epw. Jacos, 
of Caius Coll. and Mr. WM, Wuewe tt, 
of Trinity Coll. the first and second 
Wranglers. 


Nearly ready for Publication : 


Parts XVII. and XVIII. of “ Biblia 
Hebraica,” by Mr. BootrHroyp; who 
has also in the press, “ Reflections on 
the authorized Version of the Scriptures, 
Reasons for attempting its Improve- 
ment, and a Specimen of such an 
Attempt,” 

A Second Edition of “The New De- 
yout Communicant.” The flattering re- 
ception given to this little manual having 
rendered it necessary to re-publish it, a 
slight alteration has been made in the 
title, to distinguish it more fully from 
ether Treatises on the subject. 

An Abridgment of the late Mr. Ro- 
Binson’s “Scripture Characters,’ for 
the use of Young People and of Schouls. 
By the Rev. Mr. Cox, of Hackney. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of Agricul- 
tural Distress. By W. Jacon; Esq. F.R.S. 


A Review of the present Ruined Con- 
dition of the Landed and Agricultural 
Interests, &c. By R. Preston, Esq. M.P. 

Travels in Europe and Afriea; by 
Col. Keatince. Comprising a Journey 
through France, Spain, and Portugal, to 
Morocco ; also a Second Journey through 
France in 1814; in which a particular 
Comparison is drawn between the pre- 
sent and former State of that Country 
and its Inhabitants. 4to. with 34 En- 
gravings, from Drawings by the Author. 

Journal of a Ten Years’ Residence at 
Tripoli in Africa, from the Original Cor- 
respondence in the possession of ‘the 
Family of the late Ricuaro TuLty, Esq. 
the British Consul. 

A Translation of the celebrated Work 
of M. De Prapt, entitled “The Con- 
gress of Vienna.” 

Boyce’s Second Usurpation of Buona- 
parte ; or, a History of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, and Termination of the Revolv- 
tion in France im 1815, particularly com- 
prizing a minute Account of the Victory 
of Waterloo, &c. 2 vols. &vo. 

A Collection of Facts and Opinions 
relative to the Burning of Widows with 
the Dead Bodies of their Husbands, and 
to other destructive Customs prevalent 
in British India: respectfully submitted 
to the Consideration of Government, ‘as 
requiring their humane Interference. 
By Wittiam Jonns, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; and 
late Acting Surgeon at Serampore,Bengal. 

Evripipes’ Alcestis Burlesqued. By 
Issachar Styrke, Gent. 

Amusements in Retirement; or, the 
Influence of Literature, Science, and the 
Liberal Arts, on the Conduct and Hap- 
piness of Private Life. By the Author 
of “ The Philosophy of Nature,” 

No. I. of ‘Popular Pastimes; being 
picturesque Coloured Representations of 
the Customs and Amusements of Great 
Britain in Antient and Modern ‘Times, 
accompanied with Historical Deserip- 
tions.” To be continued Monthly, till 
completed in one volume, 

A Translation of Madame De GeNz1s’ 
new Historical Novel, entitled “ Jane of 
France.” 

Moscow; a Poem, By Mrs. Henry 
Ro.1s, Authoress of “ Sacred Sketches.” 

Sherborne Castle, and other Juvenile 
Poems. By G. M. Burr; written at 
the early age of 17. 

A School Edition of Juvenal, with 
English Notes Ce objectionable pas- 
sages omitted). the Rev. W. Witson, 
M. A. of St. Bees” hr 

La Langue Hébraique Restituée, et le 


‘veritable sens des Mots Hébreux retabli 


et prouvé par leur analyse radicale. 4 
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M. Fasre D’Ottvet. This work em- 
braces, 1. An introductory Dissertation 
on the Origin of Speech, the Study of 
the Languages that illustrate it, and the 
Object contemplated by the Author.— 
g. An Hebrew Grammar, founded on 
new principles, and made subservient to 
the general study of Languages. — 3. A 
Series. of Hebrew Roots, contemplated 
under new principles, and destined to 
facilitate the Acquisition of the Lan- 
guage, and the science of Etymology.— 
4. A preliminary Discourse.—5. A Trans- 
lation into French of the Ten First Chap- 
ters of the Sepher, containing the Cosmo- 
gony of Moses. This Translation,which 
is intended to illustrate the principles 
laid down in the Work, is preceded by 
a literal Version, French and English, to- 
gether with the Original Hebrew Text, 
in modern characters, and accompanied 
by grammatical and critical Notes, where 
the signification of each word is proved 
by its radical analysis, and its analogy 
with the-corresponding Samaritan,Chal- 
daic, Syriac, Arabic, or Greek word. In 
two vols. 4to. 


Preparing for Publication : 


The Rev. Ropert Uvepare’s “ Lexi- 
eographical Chart of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage,’ and also a Book containing a 
Description, &c. The Work has been 
examined, and highly approved of, by 
the late Rev. Professor Carlyle, of Cam- 
bridge, and is dedicated, by permission, 
to the Bishop of Durham. See the Ad- 
wertisement on our Cover for this Month. 

Useful Knowledge ; or a familiar and 
explanatory Account of the various Pro- 
ductions, Mineral, Vegetable, and Ani- 
mal, which are ebiefly employed for the 
use of Man. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Bina ey, F. L. S. 

A New Edition, with considerable Ad- 
ditions, of the Principles of Fluxions. 
By the Rev. W. Deattry, B. D, F.R.S. 

A Translation of a Selection of the 
Letters. of Ganganelli (Pope Clement 
XIV.) By Mr. C. J. Metcatre. 

An Essay on the Being of God, and 
his Attributes of Infinite Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness; stating and refuting the 
Objections to his Wisdom and Goodness 
from Reason and Revelation, and draw- 
ing the most useful Prattical Influence 
from the whole subject (to which Bur- 
nett’s First Prize of 12001. was atljudged 
Aug. 4, 1215). A Biographical Sketch 
of Mr. Burnett’s Life is prefixed. By 


W. L, Brown, D. D. Principal of Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. 

Considerations on. the Revival of 
Popery in Europe,. and the Character 
and Influence of Secular Establishments 
of Religion. By Dr, Styizs. 
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The Principle of Population, as affected 
by the Progress of Society, with a View 
to Moral and Political Consequences. 
By Mr. Joun Wey Lan, Jun, 

The Literati are likely tu be highly 
interested with an original, antient, and 
complete manuscript of the PenTaTeucn, 
now in the possession of Mr, Joséph 
Sams, of Darlington, Durham. This 
original copy is of leather; it is in two 
volumes, about two feet wide, and mea- 
sures 169 feet long! It was recently 
procured from the Continent; and is be- 
lieved to be from 14 to 1500 years old; 
and, in any case, is the oldest copy of 
the Law extant. There is reason to 
believe it has been above 800 years in 
one Jewish family on the Continent. 

The interesting Grecian Sculptures 
discovered in the Temple of Apollo, in 
Phygalia, by Mr. CockeRELL and other 
Artists, and which have been bought b 
the British Government, are at fonikth 
arrived in London, and deposited in the 
British Museum, where they are now 
arranging from the drawings of Mr. 
Cockerelj, taken on the spot. They 
contain an hundred figures in alto re- 
lievo, above two feet high, forming two 
complete subjects of combats, viz, be- 
tween the Centaurs and Lapitha, and 
between the Amazons and Heleneans. 
They are believed to be the only exam- 
ples extant of entire subjects of the ad- 
mirable school of Paipias ; and exhibit 
the sublimity of poetic imagination, 
united with all the boldness and power 
of execution, resulting, from extensive 
practice in the greatest school of anti- 
quity. The energy and force displayed 
in-the action of the figures is wonderful, 
and the variety and unity in the com- 
position shew bow far the Arts must 
have been carried in the refined age of 
Pericles ; and will be a most valuable ad- 
dition to the studies of British Artists, 

The following valuable Libraries will 
speedily be offered to the publick :—The 
Miscellaneous and Numismatic Library 
of the late Rev. Joun Caper, D. D.— 
The Classical and Historical Library of 
the late THomas Newnuam, Esq. — The 
Second Part of the Library of the late 
Dr. Letrsom, with his entire Museum. 
—A superlatively splendid and extensive 
Library consigned from the Continent, 
containing most of the Editiones Prin- 
cipes of the Classicks, all the beautiful 
Volumes printed by Bodoni, the Works 
of the Foreign Academies complete, the 
fine Publications printed by order of 
Buonaparte, the whole of Cassini’s 
Charts, &c. &c. Report says, that the 
latter magnificent Library was collected 
by the celebrated TaLLEyRAND, Prince 
of Benevento. 
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Protocus ad Anpriam. 1815. 


HAC anccte nostros qui revisistis Lares, 
Notique notis interestis lusibus, 
Salvete—Vobis quas habemus maximas 
Agimuslubenter, quasque oportet, gratias. 
Neque hoe nimirum vos salutandos modd 
Esse arbitramur nomine, qudd Comeediz 
Terentiang semper strenuissimos 
Scholeque nostre noverimus vindices, 
Sed qudd sciamus Discipline Pablice, 
Et Discipline vindices Britannice. 
Hoc aded ex hac re nobis in mentem 
venit— 
Audimus hodie terras hinc quamplurimis 
Studium ineessisse commigrandi iu ex- 
teras, 
Atque hac prasertim facere id velle gratia 
Quasi alibi melids educentur liberi. 
At, O beata carum nomeu Patrie, 
Quisnam iste tandem morbus? Idcirco 
est opum 
Tantumque fusum sanguinis fortissimi, 
Tantosque idcirco Gallicos exercitus 
Suoque Pestem profligavit in solo 
Totins Orbis pariter et terre sux 
Arthurius ille pacis et belli Arbiter, 
Ux mox Penates fastidirent Patcios, 
Patriosque cultas Britones dediscerent ? 
Suisque Patres invidereut liberis 
Moresque habitusque et indolem Britan- 
nicam? 
Tantine sermo Gallicus videbitur, 
Italique cantus et pares Ionicis 
Motus choree, proh pudor! Germanice, 
Ut prisca Virtus nostra, Pietasque et Fides, 
Levitate tandem atque impietate Gallica 
Sophidque permutande sint Germanicd ? 
Sed nunc ad rem nostram quod pertinet 
magis— 


_Vos, O Patroni, queis, opinor, Patria 


Et qua fuistis ipsi innutriti prius 

Paterna novudum sordet Lastitutio, 

Vestrm precamur ut memores Puer’tie, 

Hac nocte saltem plaudere haud grave- 
mini 

Vel Discipline nostre vel Comeediz. 





Translation. 
PATRONS aed friends! whom annaal 
kindness calls [walls, 


To view these scenes within our antient 

Receive our thavks, bere formally pro- 
fess*d, [press’d ; 

Yet felt by as more warmly than ex- 

Nor do we only hail your patronage, - 

A pillar of support to this oor siage ; 

But, thus encourag’d, we maintain those 
rules, [Schools. 

Which raise the fame of Britain’s Public 

And yet we daily see how many roam, 
Regardless of theirCountry and their home, 





POETRY. 


And vainly hope to find in distant lands 
Those joys which Britain’s self aloné com- 


mands ; 
Who think ’twere best to rear their infant 
brood [zgood. 


*Midst French ideas of what’s great and 
Britons, be candid, and confess, your shame ; 
Return, and here suppert your Country’s 
fame ! 
Have we for this in war so bravely stood, 
Our coffers drain’d of gold, our veins of 
blood ? 
Did Wettincron for this, in bloody field, 
Unsheath that sword which he alone 
could wield, 
To crush the Hydra, who again unfurl’d 
The flag which bade defiance to the world? 
For this did British valour ’stablish peace, 
That British loyalty with war might cease— 
That English manners might be scorn’d, 
to assume (tume— 
French affectation clothed in French cos- 
That sires might grudge to see their chil- 
dren tread [sped ? 
Those paths by which themselves to glory 
What though by foreign travel they may 
teach [speech, 
The fancied beauties of «a Frenchmen’s 
Or learn, with gliding feet and warbling 
throats, 
Germania’s waltzes, or Italia’s notes, 
’T must not be said that Britons have ex- 
chang’d [rang’d, 
Those fields of virtue where_their fathers 
To plange with German sophists in ro- 
mance, 
And ape the levities c! fallen France, 


Then, Patrons, who with honest pride 
recoil 
At vice, though nurtur’d in a foreign soil, 
Rejoic’d within your Coantry’s home to rest, 
Contented to be Britons, and be blest, 
Who still can deign to view this annual 
seene, [been, 
Where you iu former times yourselves have 
Recal your feelings when on this same 
stage, (nage. 
And grant us your applause and patro- 





The Sxuut and the Custom House Orricer. 
A true Story. 


By Miss Porpen. 


JOHN JONES was one whom Travellers 
fear, 
Returning from some foreign land, 
With goods thac British laws severe 
Condemn, and claim as contraband. 
Keen was his eye, his brow austere, 
His mind was searching, cool, and clear, 


-’Twas said that he was ever 


To make his Country’s weal bis own; 


Ner 
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Nor gold nor friendship e’er could buy 
One wink of his unwearied eye. 

The Smuggler still, with look askance, 
Saw ruiv in his angry glance ; 

But most he aw’d the trembling sinner, 
Who call’d him at the hour of dinner. 

Once at this hour, with hearts elate, 
A small but social circle met, 

That still, to hail the opening year, 

Partook his hospitable cheer ; 

Still prais’d his own and buswife’s care, 

And Britain’s old substantial fare ; 

And to their King and Country pour’d 

The choicest ale that grac’d the board, 

Already plac’d was every guest, 

A blessing ask’d upon the feast, 

And eye and nose, alike replete, 

Gave earnest of the future treat, 

Say ! Reader, were it not amiss 

To leave untouch’d a feast like this? 

But duty will not brook delay, 

A vessel anchors in the bay : 

Th’ unwelcome call poor Jones attends, 

And quits his dinner aod his friends. 

But, as he went,—’tis said, before 

So dark.a frown he never wore ; 

And often when his feet sunk low, 

Tn dingy beds of melting snow, 

Or when unwelcome Auster shook 
Full iv his face his sleety wings, 

A longer, swifter stride he took, 

His button’d coat more closely bri zs, 
And thought how warmer, snugger, drier, 
A seai beside his social fire. 

His Christmas log was blozing there, 
There too the feast he might not spare. 

With stately mien, and brow of gloom, 
He reach’d a cold and dismal room. 
Alas! those massy chests portend 
His toile will have no speedy end. 
Scarce he returns the Traveller’s bow, 
Nor asks him whence he came, or how; 
Aud while his myrmidon unlocks 
With eager zeal the largest box, 

He fix'd upon his face a look, 
Which none could like, and few would 
brook. 

“Great luggage, Sir; but much I hope, 
* Twill givé my power but little scope : 
This chest of books seems pretty full— 
But what is this? ye gods, a Skull !!!”— 
He paus’d, and terror and surprize 
Were mix’d in his dilated eyes ; 
Surprize at what he saw, and fear 
Of what strange thing might next appear. 
The wily Travetier, who drew 

A prosperous omen from bis eye, 
Fail’d not the advantage to pursue, 

And, drawing near, made this reply— 
** You seem surpriz’d—I wonder how— 
T thought that none could travel pow 
Without. Skull, a thing so new, 
So curious and so useful too——” 
‘* Your pardoa, Sir—a single word— 

Ahead is useful while ’tis full, 
But sure till now I never heard, 

Of profit from anempty skull.” 
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With much of stoic hardihood, 

Our Traveller this remark withstood, 
Though this same skull was now the case 
Of ribbands, stockings, silk, and lace. 
Things that indeed, as some have said, 
Too often fill the liviug head. 

‘Tis true, Sir,” was our friend’s,reply— 
“* This Skull to the anpractis’d eye 
Appears but little to impart, 

That cheers the mind, or glads the heart ; 
But, if this monitor can teach, 

More certainly than act or speech, 

The tempers, passions, and pursuits, 

Of men, of ~) mer and of brutes, 
Point out the proud, the kind, the just, 
Aud whom to shun, and whom to trust, 
No beok in yonder chests, the wise 

Will more peruse, or dearer prize ; 

And much I hope, Sir, by your pleasure, 
No law deprives me of my treasure. 
Nay! if my art can truly shew 
Your temper painted on your brow, 
I speak to one sedate and staid, 
By sordid interest never sway’d ; 
In all his acts upright and true, 
And something of a scholar too: 

A man to whom | fain would shew, 
The little that I chance to know.” 

Tis said, that Vanity has part, 
Howe’er disguised, in every heart; 
That oft she prompts the deeds 

Fame, 
For Honour, Justice, Trath, would claim ; 
Points out the paths by man pursued, 
Aud spurs to evil or to good. 
Howe’er this be, John Jones’s breast 
Some little vanity possess’d, 
Pleas’d to be thought a man of learning, 
Of prudence, honour, and discerning, 
And, doubly charm’d with all he hears, 
He strokes his chin, and cocks his ears, 
While eager curiosity 
Sate gaping in his ear and eye. 

A pinch of snuff the Traveller took, 
Then spoke, Jones said, as from a book, 
“* That men have souls, Sir, was, you know, 
A point decided long ago. 

And sure Mohammed was to blame, 
For doubting ladies had the same. 
But where this soul is situate 

is still an object of debate. 
Pythagoras, Haller, Galen, Plato, 

Yield for its ample space the brain ; 
While to the Corpora striata 

Sage Willis would its rage restrain; 
And some more sensual minds debase it 

To many a mean ignoble part; 

Van Helmont, Aristotle, place it 

One in the stomach, one the heart. 
Wharton, Schelthammer, both opine 
*Tis in the marrow of the spine, 
Boutehoe, Lancisi, are secure 
It lurks in the great commissure; 
Herophiius believes it lies 
Snug in the brain’s warm cavities ; 
While Drelincourt will owe igll ’em, 
ts seat is in the Cerebellum 4 

A 


which 














And German Soemmering dares main- 
tain é 

’Tis in the vapour of the brain, 

From which his learned friends presume 

He thought it bat an idle fume. 

And some believe, with Matthew Prior, 

That from our toes ascending higher, 

Thro’ every part successive led, 

In age it settles in the head, 

Some, with Descartes, it takes command 

Imperial in the Pineal gland. ‘ 

But lately, Sir, my hand dissected 

A Skull Dame Nature bad neglected; 

And to my wonder, by this light, 

The Pineal gland was wanting quite *! 

Yet none, while living, e’er could find 

The skull devoid of sense or mind: 

But, Sir, a Sage of Northern climes, 

The grace aud glory of the times, 

Has to our German Savans shewn, 

That not one narrow gland alone 

Confines the soul, whuse parts areepread 

O’er the whole region of the head, — 

That ail its separate nerves dispense 

Some separate passion, taste, or sense, 

?T were long your patience to detain 

On ail the stracture of thé bram, 

On Pineal glaad most centrical, 

And Hemisphere aad Ventricle, 

On Pia and on Dura Mater, 

And glands secreting lympb or water.” — 


Meanwhile two men the cords unbound 
Our Travell:r’s second chest around ; 
Unheeding they of aught he ’d tell ’em, 
Of Cerebrum and Cerebellum, 

Broke in—*‘ We’re ready, Sir—'tis late, 

You know how many travellers wait.” 

«¢ Well, well, | come—there, that willdo”— 

“ Why, Sir, you ’ve not half look'd it 
thro’.”— 

**¢ Enough. Here, 
chest, 

Nor call me till you ’ve op ’d the rest,” 


and 


Thomas, cord this 


«* Well Sir—we see thro’ bone 


skin, 
The focm of all that lurks within: 
The skull by every nerve impress’d, 
Now prominent, and now depress’d, 
Shews those that work, and those that rest. 
Whatever in the world of mind, 
Ennobles, dignifies mankind, 
Finds on the topmost height a throue, 
Or bolder swells the frontal bone. 
And this full well great-Phidias knew, 
When gods or godlike men he drew. 
Here Piety and Wisdom sit, 
With Metaphysics, Rhetoric. Wit; 
Here Constancy, a striking feature— 
Io front the organ of Good-mature ; 
Behind does Loftiness reside, 
And Prudence dictates -from the side. 





* This circumstance is not a poetical 
embellishment ; it wes observed about two 
years since "by an eminent physician in 
dissecting the human head. 
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The organs, Sir, of Comprehension, 
Investigation, and Ketention, 
(Of which in yeu I see no want is) 
Lurk in the middle of os froniis. 
Arithmetic aad Avarice lie 
About the region of the eye. 
Thence Taste our erring palates guides, 
And Musick reigas, and Theft presides, 
And Memory teaches to retaia 
Forms, places, languages, and men. 
The organ of Address is near, 
But Friendship skulks behind the ear. 
While cruel Slaughter sits alone, 
Fix’d on the parietal bone. 
Above, are Pride and Vanity, 
ln front, the nerves of Mimickry. 
The little brain, or tree of life, 
Behind—couutains the seeds of Strife. 
This organ that you see above, 
To Fighting leads, and this to Love; 
Ip short, Sir, from my words ’ts plain, 
Tis not the Mind that rules the Brain : 
Bat, tho’ to rebel strife inclin’d, 
The Brain imperial rules the Miad. 
In vain we try to traiv a youth 
To virtue, bonesty, and trath, 
If Nature’s stronger hand reveal 
The powerful nerve “ that bids him steal,” 
(No matter where his choice may fall, 
A thought, a lady, or a shawl.) 
In vain may duty curb the miud, 
Or walls confine, indentures biad: 
Alas! those goggle eyes inberit, 
And prompt, too soon, the rambling spirit. 
la short, Sir, every class and mation 
May spare the pains of education, 
Convine'd they only cao succeed 
Where Instinct and their Organ lead. 
We know, whate’er, of every kind, 
Affects the Brain, affects the Mand, 
No wonder a severe contusion 
Sbould put our thoughts in strange con- 
fugion ; 

Some nerves are left, uahurt, unchang’d, 
While some are injur’d, or derang’d. 
Whene’er the Cranium shews. imprest 
One organ far above the rest, 
We justly dread, lest irritation 
Should make it lose subordination, 
Aad that which, under Genius’ name, 
Had led the way to power and fame, 
Should break from Reason’s friendly chain, 
And rule despotic o’er the Brain, 
So near, in spite of all our pride, 
* Great wit to madness is allied.’ 
But, Sir, too long I make you wait, 
The chests are open, and ’tis late.” 

John Jones’s stomach confirmation 
Gave to this last asseveration. 
So in the chests, with sapient stare, 
He pokes his fingers, here and there; 
And tho’ at last he knew no more 
Of what they cover’d, than before, 
Forihwith he ventures to pronounce, 
That nought which British laws denounce 
The Traveller’s massy tranks conceal, 
And asks him to partake his oreal. 
From 
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From the Fifth Satire of Pexsws. 
Hast thou been taught to chuse the life 


Be mod’rate in thy wishes, frugal, kind ; 
Thy purse now open; now with prudence 


upright ? bind ; 

Canst thou distinguish Truth’s directive For moneythrust in mud ne'er meanlypeep, 

light ? And gape not after wealth’s delusive heap : 
That no deceitful tongue may cheat thine When thou shalt truly say, this path I 

ear, tread, — 
Or make the base alloy like gold ap- By these sagacious precepts I am led ; 

pear? Then may’st thou Freedom, aod sound 
Virtue, and Vice, which last the wise dis- Judgment claim, [great aim. 

card, j The Pretors, and high Jove, assisting thy 
Dost thou according to desert regard ? Tuomas Partrince. 

- ee 
A SONG, 


Written for the Day, on which was celebrated the Foundation of the Oollege of the 
London Institution : 


By Epwarpv, Lorp Tuurtow. 


URORA awakes at the feet of great Jove, 
And fills her rich lamp with the looks of his love, 

The Hymn of the Morning flies forth to the gate, 
Where the Winds’ balmy Offspring their Mistress await, 
Through portals of amber, on clouds of the light, 
They have flown, they have vanquish’d the dampness of Night, 
And Nature, accordant, attests the fine birth, 
Love and glory in heaven! and praise on the earth! 


Wherever the Angel of Morniug may fly, 

On what streams, on what mountains, may glace her pure eye, 
No Country like Britain can burn in her ray, 

No City like London her beauty display, 

The glory of Nature! delight of the World !— 

By the hand of Aurora let light be stil! hurl’d, 

But, where’er it may flow, it shall never attest 

Suck a mural-crown’d Queen, as the Queen of the West! 


Nor e’er, till fulfilling her duty of love, 

Without travel she lives in the bosom of Jove, 

Shall Aurora pour forth from her prodigal urn 

The stream of bright Amber, that makes the World burn, 
With more pleasure, more ardour, more love, than to-day, 
When the stone of this peerless Foundation we lay, 

And establish a Temple, that, born for all time, 

Shail deliver to ages our bounty sublime ! 


O my Lords, my Compatriots *, from Heaven it came, 
The spark, that awaken’d this beautiful flame ! 

Which shall burn iv pure glory, and blaze, till the Day, 
Its fountain withheld, shall at last fade away, 

Till Nature disselve—but not then shall dissolve 

The grace of those thoughts, that this day you revolve, 
When, embracing all truth, like the Angels, you glow, 
And by Science create a new Heaven below +! 


0, with grace be it spoken! and pour out the wine 
To the founders, that model’d this Temple divine ; 
And pour out a vineyard, to wish it a date, 

That may smile at the mortal successions of Fate, 
But, founded by Heaven, by Heaven it stands, 





An Example of Honour to all foreign lands, 

And in Thunder and Bacchus this sentence be hurl’d,— 

No Date iv sHatt Have, BUT THE Date or THE Wortp ! 
Tuuriow, Londinensis. 


Brussels, 





* The Right Honourable Samuel Birch, Lord Mayor, and Lord Carrington, with 


many distinguished persons, were present. 


+ It may be fit to say, that, notwithstanding the expressions in this stanza, the 
Author has not the honour to be a member of this noble Institution. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Proceepincs 1n THE Fovrtu Session OF THE Firta PaRLIAMENT OF THE 
Unrrep Kincpom or Great Britain AND IRELAND. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 1. 

The House met at two, when the Royal 
Commissioners sent for the House of Com- 
mons. The Speaker having come into 
the House of Lords, attended by the Mem- 
bers of the Commons, the Lord Chancel- 
lor read the Prince Regent’s Speech, as 
follows : 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to express to 
you his deep regret at the continuance of 
His Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

** The Prince Regent direets us to ac- 
quaint you, that he has had the greatest 
satisfaction in calling you together, under 
circumstances whieh enable bim to an- 
nounce to you the restoration of peace 
throughout Europe. 

“ The splendid and decisive successes 
obtained by His Majesty’s arms, and those 
of his Allies, had led, at an early period of 
the campaign, to the re-establishment of 
the authority of his Most Christian Majesty 
in the capital of his dominions; and it has 
been since that time His Royal Highness’s 
most earnest endeavour to promote such 
arrangements as appeared to him best 
calculated to provide for ‘the lasting re- 
pose and security of Europe. 

‘In the adjustment of these arrange- 
ments it was natural to expect that many 
difficulties would occur; but the Prince 
Regent trusts it will be found, that, by 
moderation and firmness, they have been 
effectually surmounted, 

** To the intimate union, which has hap- 
pily subsisted between the Allied Powers, 
the Nations of the Continent have twice 
ewed their deliverance. His Royal High- 
ness has no doubt that you will be sensible 
of the great importance of maintaining iu 
its full force that alliance, from which so 
many advantages have already been de- 
rived, and which affords the best prospect 
of the continuance of Peace. 

** The Prince Regent has directed copies 
of the several Treaties and Conventions 
which have been concluded to be faid 
before you. 

“The extraordinary situation in which 
the Powers of Europe have been placed, 
from the circumstances which have at- 
tended the French Revolution, and more 
especially in consequence of the eveats of 
Jast year, has induced the’ Allies to adopt 
precautionary measures, which they con- 
sider as indispensably necessary for the 
general security. 

* As His Royal. Highness has concurred 
iz these measures, from a full conviction 
Geut, Mac. February, 1816. 


of their justice and sound policy, be re- 
lies confidently on your co-operation in 
such proceedings as may be necessary for 
carrying them into effect. 

**Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ The Prince Regent has directed the 
estimates for the present year to be laid 
before you. 

*“ His Royal Highness is happy to in- 
form you, that the manufactures, com- 
merce, and revenue of the United King- 
dom are in a flourishing condition. 

“ The great exertions which you enabled 
him to make in the course of the last year, 
afforded the means of bringing the contest 
in which we were engaged to so glorious 
and speedy a termination, 

* The Prince Regent laments the heavy 
pressure upon the country which such 
exertions could not fail to produce; avd 
His Royal Highness has commanded us to 
assure you, that you may rely on evefy 
disposition on his part to concur in such 
measures of economy, as may be found 
consistent with the secrrity of the conn- 
try, and with that station which we occu- 
py in Europe. 

“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

** The negociations which the Prince 
Regent announced to you, at the end of 
the last session of parkament, as being in 
progress, with a view to a Commercial! ar- 
rangement between this Country and the 
United States 6f America, have been 
brought to a satisfactory issue. His Royal 
Highness has given orders, that a copy of 
the Treaty which has been concluded shall 
be laid before you; and he confideutly 
trusts, that the stipulations of it will prove 
advantageous to the interests of both coun- 
tries, and cement the good understanding 
which so happily subsists bétweeu them. 

“The Princé Regent commanded 
us to inform you, that the hostilities in 
which we have been involved in thé Island 
of Ceylon, and ‘on the Continent of India, 
have béen attended with décisive success. 

* Those in Ceylon have terminated in 
an arrangement ‘highly honourable to the 
British character, and which cannot fail 
to augment the security and internal pros- 
perity of that valuable possession, 

** The operations in Iudia have led to 
an armistice which gives reason to hope 
that a Peace may have been concluded oa 
terms advantageous to our interests in that 
past of world, - 

At the close of a contest so extensive 
and momentous as that in which we have 
been so long engaged in Europe, afd 
which has exalted the character and mili- 

tary 
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tary renown of the British Nation beyond 
all former example, the Prince Regent 
cannot but feel, that under Providence 
he is indebted for the success which bas 
attended his exertions, to the wisdom and 
firmness of Parliament, and to the perse- 
verance and public spirit of His Majesty’s 
1 


e. 

“It will be the Prince Regent’s con- 
stant endeavour to maintain, by the jus- 
tice and moderation of his conduct, the 
high character which this Country has ac- 
quired amongst the Nations of the world : 
and his Royal Highness has directed us to 
express his sincere and earnest hope, that 
the same union amongst ourselves, which 
has enabled us to surmount so many 
dangers, and has brought this eventful 
struggle to so auspicious an issue, may 
now animate us in Peace, and induce us 
cordially to co-operate in all those mea- 
sures which may best manifest our gra- 
titude for the Divine protection, and most 
effectually promote the prosperity and 
happiness of our Country.” 

Lord Churchill, Lord Granville (Leveson 
Gower), Lord Harris, Lord Melbourne, 
the Bishop of Gloucester, Lord Alford, and 
Lord Grimston, by an additional title, 
were introduced ; after which the House 
adjourned. At five the House was re- 
sumed, and the Prince Regent’s Speech 
was read. 

The Marquis of Huntly briefly touched 
upon the different topics of the Speech ; 
and concluded with moving an Address, 
which was, as usual, an echo to it. 

The Address was seconded by Lord Cal- 
thorpe. 

Lord Grenville expressed his unqualified 
concurrence in the Address; and trasted 
it would receive the unanimous approba- 
tion of the House. He rejoiced that the 
riew war, in which we had been unwillingly 
involved, had terminated in a success un- 
exampled in the annals of the world; and 
that peace had been restored in a way the 
most likely to ensure its continuance— 
the re-establishment of that Government 
in France which by commotion had beea 
overthrown, and by violence was exclud- 
ed. He trusted that the details of the 
arrangements with Foreign Powers, when 
submitted to the House, would be found 
equally satisfactory with the sentiments 
expressed in the Speech. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne cordially ap- 

wed of the Address, as far as it con- 
atulated the Throne upon the splendid 
success with which our Arms had been 
crowned, and the overthrow of Buonaparte. 
As to the advantages since obtained, and 
the prospects before us, internal and ex- 
ternal, be must wait for that detailed in- 
formation which Ministers would no doubt 
afford, before he could express his opinin. 
hee trusted that the allusion in the Speech 


N 


to economy might be considered as a 
pledge on the part of Ministers, by every 
practicable retrenchment ig the expendi- 
ture, to restore the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people, by relieving them 
from the pressure of taxation which they 
had so long sustained. 

The Earl of Liverpool. considered the 
Address as by no means pledging the 
House to any opinions whatever, on any 
subject which might afterwards be brought 
before it. It was a simple Address of con- 
gratulation on the Peace. He had no diffi- 
culty in stating tothe Noble Lords opposite, 
that the Prince Regent’s servants would 
be ready to discuss the subjects of our 
pecuniary arrangements, not only gene- 
rally, but on the points in detail, to shew 
they had applied their judgments, as far 
as they could, to our extensive situation ; 
and to shew that their wish was to sup- 
port such a system of economy as would 
be consistent with our security, and out, 
rank among nations. 

Lord Holland agieed to the Address, so 
far as it congratulated the Throne upon 
the suceessful valour of our army, and 
upon the restoration of peace with Ame- 
rica. He could not agree in congratulating 
the Prince Regent on the way in which the 
family of the Bourbons had been placed 
on the throne of France, He was appre- 
hensive that we were still only in a state 
of armed truce, which was worse than a 
state of open war. 

Lord Grosvenor approved of the Speech 
and Address ; and congratulated the House 
and the Country on the declaration of the 
Noble Earl opposite (Liverpool), that the 
strictest attention was to be paid to Na- 
tional economy. 

The Address was then agreed to, nem. 
diss. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Speaker having read the Priace Regent’s 
Speech, Sir Thomas Aciand, after dwel- 
ling at some length on the important 
events of the last short but brilliant cam- 
paign, and the successful result of the 
recent negociations, concluded with an 
Address in the usual form. 

Mr. P. Methuen went over the same 
grounds; and observed that, notwithstand- 
ing the present depressed state of the 
agricultural interest, the result of the late 
contest was such, as ought to prevent our 
falling into gloomy despondency. 

Mr. Brand did not mean to oppore the 
Address, but he considered it not full 
enough. He wished the House to piedge 
itself to an early inquiry imto the pre- 
sent depressed state of the Country. When 
Ministers had entered into Treaties which 
would require the keeping up a large 
standing army, they onght. not to have 
#0 long delayed the assembling of Pari a- 

ment. 














ment. He conceived, that the most rigid 
economy should be adopted, in order to 
telieve the people from the burdens they 
now laboured under. He then proposed 
an Amendment, shortly embracing the 
topics he had touched upon. 

Lord J. Russell supported the Amend- 
ment. The people, to relish the return 
of Peace, must taste its comforts; the 
trophies and victories we had gained, 
would not enable the manufacturer to pay 
his taxes, nor the farmer to pay his rents. 
We had left France as powerful as she 
was in the reign of King William, and 
with the seeds of fresh wars iv her bosom. 
It was rumoured, that Ministers bad it in 
contemplation to propose a continuation 
of that oppressive tax the Income Tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
happy to find the Address moved by Mem- 
bers of what was called the Opposition. 
As to the delay in meeting of Parliament, 
he would only observe, that the period for 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
general Treaty of Peace did not expire 
until the 20th of January, and that from 
sixty to seventy other treaties and convea- 
tions had been subsequently signed. An 
earlier day, therefore, could not be fixed 
with propriety. Ministers had not been 
inattentive to the distresses of the com- 
munity, and he never bad passed a sum- 
iner of so little leisure. He then entered 
into an explanation of the causes of the 
present distress of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country, which he said, had 
arisen from the circumstance of an ex- 
clusion from the Continent having, in the 
first instance, raised the price of commo- 
dities above their natural standard, and 
the opening of communications with Fo- 
reign Powers having reduced them to their 
natural level. The report, that Ministers 
intended to propese a five per cent. Income 
‘Tax was correct; and he was persuaded he 
should be able to prove that this was the 
most economical measure which could be 
proposed for the people, 

Mr. Brougham thought it singular, that 
the Speech shoulki mention commerce and 
manufactares as in a flourishing condition, 
when all agreed that the very reverse was 
the genuine picture of the country. He 
trusted that this subject would soon be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. Among the 70 Treaties recently 
signed, he trusted there would be found one 
which would restrain Ferdinand of Spain 
from continuing that disgraceful traffick the 
Slave Trade—only exceeded in its diaboli- 
cal consequences and qualities by that still 
worse system of tyranny which he was car- 
rying on against those who by their bravery 
and exertions had replaced him on his 
Throne. The declaration of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer on the subject of the 
lacome Tax, would cause such an expres- 
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sion without doors as would induce those 
within, who had any constituents, towp- 
pose the continuation of this most iniqui- 
tous and oppressive impost, He hoped, 
however, that the war-taxes, and parti- 
cularly the extra duty upon malt, would 
be repealed—( Here Mr.Vansittart made a 
motion of dissent.) He then adverted to 
the extent of the public expenditure; and 
expressed his hopes, that at least Minis- 
ters would lose no time in adopting every 
possible system of retrenchment. 

Lord Milton declared himself deter- 
mined to oppose that system, which, it 
was appareut, Ministers intended to adopt. 

Mr. Preston supported the Amendment. 

Sir S. Romilly condemned Ministers for 
wavering in their policy regarding France 
according to the turn of events. 

Lord Castlereagh deprecated the prac- 
tice pursued by an Honourable Member 
(Mr. Brougham) of attacking Foreign So- 
vereigns in a place where they could not 
defend themselves. He expatiated upon 
the glorious and advantageous Peace 
which had been procured, one which had 
no parallel in our history. It was, how- 
ever, accompanied with that partial and 
local distress which had been felt at the 
close of every war, and which must be now 
experienced in a greater degree, afier an 
ulmost uninterrupted war of 23 or 24 
years. Our foreign commerce he main- 
tained was prosperous, the exports of 1815 
having exceeded those of the preceding 
year by 5,300,000/. Though some stag- 
nation was felt in our internal commerce, 
there was an increase of revenue to the 
amount of 1,500,000/, Upon the whole 
he saw no cause for despondency. Half 
the present Income Tax must be continu- 
ed, or the Sinking Fund must be trenched 
upon, and that he conceived ought to re- 
main inviolate. 

Mr, Coke, of Norfolk, said he would re- 
sist, to his latest breath, any endeavour to 
continue the Property Tax. 

Messrs. Horner and Tierney said, that 
economy ought to be practised in a cer- 
tain quarter, and pervade every depart- 
ment of Government. They hoped to bear 
of no more increase of salaries or pensions 
this session. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Mr. Elliot, and 
Sir S. Romilly, spoke in favour of the 
Amendment, which was negatived: the 
numbers being 90 to 23, 

Lord Nugent said he should, on Wednes- 
day next, move a resolution of the House 
relative to keeping a standing army in 
France, and proroguing parliament for 
an unusual period during the negotiations 
for a Treaty of Peace. 


Feb, 2. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in re- 
ply to certain questions respecting the In- 
come 
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come Tax, said, that he thought he should 
certainly lay before the House a propo- 
sition to renew the Property Tax at five 
per cent. ; he should not continue all the 
provisions in the existing law; but intro- 
duce certain modifications for the purpose 
of giving relief from pressure to some 
classes of society, but by no means to 
exempt any class of the community from 
contributing its fair proportion ; on the 
contrary, the renewed tax would reach 
such as now escaped. As it would be 
considered the continuation of a war-tax, 
its duration would be limited to two or 
three years; and afterwards continued, or 
discontinued, as Parliament might think 
fit. I was his wish that for the present 
year, the whole of the Sinking Fund 
shuuld be left in full operation for the re- 
duciion of the National Debt. 





Feb. 5. 

Lord Castlereagh warmly panegyrised 
the services rendered by the Navy during 
the early part of the war, and was desir- 
ous of bringing under the consideration of 
the House some means of commemorating 
it, by the erection of a Monument. In 
the early part of the war, and during the 
contest for superiority at sea, the British 
Navy distinguished itself by a series of 
actions unrivalled in the annals of history : 
at the battle of Trafalgar, the power of 
the Enemy on that element became anni- 
hilated. Subsequently, it might well be 
said of the British Navy, in the language 
of the great Roman—Ubi triumphant nen 
esse habiturus, It could not triumph when 
there was no Enemy to encounter. The 
Army had not shone so early ; but in the 
latter part of the war it had signalised its 
fame by services which, following those of 
the Navy, had overthrown the power of 
the Enemy—had removed that Enemy 
from the government of France, and had 
realised to us the enjoyment of Peace. 
His Lordship them moved an Address to 
the Prince Regent, requesting that a Mo- 
nument might be erected to commemorate 
the victory gained by our Navy at Trafal- 
gar, under Viscount Nelson. 

Mr. Dundas thought the selection of the 
naval action of Trafalgar for commemo- 
ration invidious, while those obtained un- 
der Howe, St. Vincent, and Duncan, were 
overluoked. 

Sir M. W. Ridley suggested, that it 
might be more gratifying to the Army and 
Navy to have their achievements comme- 
morated by one grand Monument. 

Mr. Tierney thought it would be better 
to have the Monument voted to the com- 
memoration of our Naval triumphs gene- 
rally, than to have any viciory whatever 
specifically mentioned. He was in favour 
of consolidating the achievements of the 
Army and Navy in one Moaument ; and 


should therefore propose an address to the 
Throne that that monument should be a 
Church. t 

Messrs. Dundas and Banks deprecated 
the idea of erecting a Church, as being too 
expensive, 

Mr. Forbes recommended that the sure 
viving officers who had performed the 
achievements should be better rewarded, 
The inequality of the officers of the Navy 
and Army was lamentab!e and notorious, 
Many Naval officers had held the rank of 
Lieutenant for 20 and 25 years, without 
obtaining any advancement; and their 
pensions for loss of limbs were not ad- 
vanced in case of promotion. 

Lord Castlereagh’s motion was then 
agreed to. 

Two Monuments will therefore be.erect- 
ed: the Trafaigar one, to commemorate 
the services of the Navy, and the Water- 
loo one, that of the Army. 





Feb. 6. 

Mr. Law (nephew of Lord Ellenborough) 
expressed his surprise at some observations 
made by Mr. Bennett, respecting the King’s 
Bench Prisen. 

Mr. Bennett declared, that nothing like 
its abuses was to be found in any prison 
in modern Europe; and he particularly 
objected to the Marshal extracting hua- 
dreds a - year from the prisoners, through 
tickets for rooms, &c. 





Feb. 7. 

Sir S. Romilly obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill making Freehold Estates liable to 
Simple Contract Debts. 

Mr. Preston moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to prevent the grant of annuities 
subject to re-purchase, in order to put an 
end to improvident contracts and usurious 
interest. 

Some conversation took place between 
Messrs. Brougham and Peel, respecting 
the late sinecure enjoyed by the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, of Clerk of the Crown 
and Prothonotary of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Ireland: the resolution of May, 
1810, bad recommended its abolition; and 
there being no existing interest, Mr. 
Brougham wisbed tv know if it was in- 
tended to be abolished.—Mr. Peel said 
that some regulation would be made re- 
specting it; against which Messrs. Broug- 
ham, Tierney, aud others, protested. 





House oF Lorps, Feb, 8. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne inquired 
what communications had passed between 
the Allied Powers after the Treaty signed 
at Vienna on the 25th of March, re- 
lative to the establishment of a govern- 
ment in France, in the eveat of the suc- 
cess of their arms. 

The Earl of Liverpeol could not state 

what 
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what communications had passed; but, 
whilst be positively asserted there was no 
engagement entered into for imposing a 
Government upon tbe French people, he 
admitted that the understanding was, that 
his Most Christian Majesty should be re- 
stored to histhrone. Upon another point, 
as to the communications had with the 
Provisional Government, his Lordship 
stated, that no negotiation was entered 
into with that Government ; — and on the 
Marquis of Lansdowne observing that, as 
it was mater of notoriety that the Pro- 
visional Government offered to negotiate, 
it was to be understood that such offer 
was met by a refusal; Lord Liverpool 
assented. 

The Duke of Sussex also asked a ques- 
tion respecting the Holy League, as a 
treaty has been termed between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, professing to be 
made upon the principles of Christianity, 
without stating any object. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted that a 
Treaty of that nature was signed at Paris. 





Feb 12. 

Lord Holland, alluding to Lord Kinnaird, 
who had been sent. out of France by the 
Government of that country, wished to 
know from Lord Liverpool if he had any 
objection to lay before the House, the cor- 
respondence which had passed between 
the French Government and the British 
Minister on that subject. 

The Ea:l of Liverpool replied, that the 
French Government was not responsible 
to any other Government for sending 
aliens out of its territories. The same 
right was exercised in this country, by vir- 
tue of the Alien Act. By refusing the 
documents in question, he wished it not 
to be inferred that any charge existed 
against Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Holland professed himself to be 
satisfied. [Lord Kinnaird appeared at the 
Bar, conversing with several members.] 

Lord Holland observed, that, as the 
Treaty of 1814 must be considered as the 
new basis of the arrangements of Europe, 
and that the Treaty of Utrecht and the 
subsequent Treaties were superseded by 
it, he wished to know whether any stipu- 
lation had been mace to prevent the 
branch of the Bourbons on the throne of 
France or Spain from succeeding to the 
throne of the other branch, on the failure 
of direct heirs ; an object which had for- 
merly cost this country an immense ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer observed that 
the only matter he had to propose was the 
providing for the outstanding Exchequer 
Bills, to complete the provision for 12 
millions and a half of Exchequer Bills, and 
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to provide for four millidus and a half af- 
terwards issued, and which were now nearly 
becoming due; and finally to call on the 
House to provide for the bills issued in 
consequence of the grants for 1815. He 
had po other immediate subject to which 
to call the attention of the House ; but, as 
it was expected by some he should com- 
mence the consideration of the subject ef 
Supply, by stating what he intended to 
propose as es of fi , be should 
offer some statement of his views. Look- 
ing at the customs for the year ending 
1815, they produced 11,590,000/. ; for the 
year ending1816, 10,487 0U0/. The House 
would, however, recollect the expiral of 
the war-taxes on tonnage, which produced 
600,000/. or 700,0002, In 1814 the ex- 
cise produced 25,145,0001. and for 1815, 
26,562,0002. an increase of 1,400,000J. 
over the preceding year. No particular 
means operated last year, except what 
concerned licenses, &c. The stamp duties 
for 1814 produced 5,598,000/.: for 1815, 
5,865 0001. A considerable increase im 
duty had no doubt taken place, but he 
could not just then ascertain accurately 
to what it had amounted. The post-office 
had produced for 1814, 1,450,000/.; for 
1815, 1,548,000. The assessed taxes pro- 
duced in 1814, 6,400,000/. ; but there wasin 
the last year a diminution of about200,000/. 
For 1814 the property-tax produced 
14,200,0002., and for 1815, 14,300,0002. 
making an increase of 100,000 The 
land-tax for 1814 produced 1.059,0002. ; 
in 1815 it was 1,179,0002. The total re- 
venue for 1814 was 65,430,000/.: for 
1815 there was an increase of about a 
milliou. He had great satisfaction in 
hoping that the branch of the revenue 
arising from the assessed taxes would con- 
tinne to flourish, and might be safely 
reckoned upon. Of last year’s grants 
there were 21,000,000/. due for past expen- 
diture, and which formed no part of the 
supplies wanted for futare exertions. By 
this means what was previously due had 
been all discharged. But on the 5th of 
Jan. last, the unfunded debt bad been by 
these liberal grants still reduced by 
21,000,000. There was last year a re 
dnction to the amount of 41,500,000/. 
Navy debts had also undergone a reduc- 
tion of from 6,000,0002 to about 5,000,000/, 
If he looked to the amount of our manu- 
factures exported, be found it, ‘in the 
quarters ending October 10, 1814, 
37,167,0002.: and at a similar date in 
1815 the amount was 42,425,000/. The 
House would have time and opportunity 
to peruse and examine the particulars. 
He should, for the present, merely advert 
to one or two of them. Of cotton goods 
we exported, in 1814, to the value of 
13,169,0002. ; and in 1815, 15,372,000/. 
Of linens in 1814, 1,100,000% and° in 
18135, 
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1815, 1,340,0007, Of woollens in 1814, 
6,000,002. odd, and in 1815, 8,074,0004. 
Having so recently exerted all the great si- 
news of our uatioual strength, the House 
will be frequently this session called to the 
important consideration of our financial af- 
fairs. Of that situation he wished, as clearly 
as he could, to state his own general views. 
The greatest difficulties seemed to result 
from the low price of agricultural produce. 
The war—the restrained intercourse. with 
the Continent, with the precariousness of the 
supplies of corn derived from thence—the 
constant purchases made by Government 
for the Army and Navy—and the occa- 
sional dread of a scarcity—all these had 
operated to raise the prices to a dispropor- 
tionate height ; but they had, at the same 
time, the effect of stimulating agricultu- 
ral exertion. After the conclusion of the 
Peace in 1814, these causes ne longer 
existed, and prices fell. Had Parliament 
iaterposed with the Corn Bill, or any 
other protecting measure, at an earlier 
period than last year, the distressing ef- 
fects now so much felt, would not have 
taken place. But Parliament did not in- 
terpose until after- the interests of agri- 
culture had received a blow from which 
it did not recover. The country was now 
in a situation in which the fall of prices 
fell very severely on all those branches 
which supplied the agricultural interests, 
This was likely to.continue until a dimi- 
nution of demand should produce a dimi- 
pution of price. A great variety of re- 
medies for these inconveniences had been 
both publicly and privately suggested ; 
but he did not then intend to dwell upon 
them. One honourable Gentleman had 
suggested, as one means of relief, the sus- 
pension of the Usury Acts. If he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) should feel 
that the present difficulties were likely to 
continue long, and if no other and better 
remedy offered, he should not treat that 
suggestion lightly. The remedies to 
which he now directed his attention, con- 
sisted in the diminution of taxes, and in 
acourse of measures calculated to support 
public credit. The latter seemed at pre- 
sent the most important and pressing sub- 
ject. If he might use a familiar, and 
perhaps rather vulgar illustration, he 
would suppose that every man in the 
country, great and small, should find a 
guinea in bis pocket to-morrow morning, 
(laughier.) He knew it was a visionary 
supposition (/augh); but though this 
might, amount to 15 millions, yet each 
person would have no more means of pay- 
ing a debt of 104. than at present. It 
would be a long time before these guineas 
could be collected togetber fur useful ope- 
rations.. ‘{t would be different, if they 
could all be brought at once to the ceun- 
try banks; for then all might be accom- 
mopdated, agriculture invigorated, manu- 


factures assisted, and the distresses of the 
country might disappear. We could nei- 
ther give any man a guinea, nor send the 
fifteen millions to the banks. But the 
wants of the country would require a large 
sum of money. The distresses of the 
country would not be in any material de- 
gree augmented by the taxes; but if we 
took a large sum in a mass by loan from 
the capital of the country, we might do 
much injury. Last year we had added 54 
millions to our national debt, whilst .this 
year, instead of being obliged to make any 
addition, we should be relieved to the ex- 
tent of 14 millions. This sum applied in 
buying up Exchequer Bills, would contri- 
bute powerfully to assist the wants of the 
State. The relief which must result from 
this diminution of public expenditure would 
spread confidence in various channels, 
and remove the pressure that is at present 
felt by many classes of society. The 
House would see that advantage would be 
taken of our financia! condition to reduce 
immediately the weight of taxation. The 
proposal! which he had stated on a former 
occasion, to reduce the Property-tax from 
ten to five per cent. would produce a re- 
lief of seven millions. About four mil- 
lions of this tax, which fall upon agricul- 
ture, will thus be taken off, making a moi- 
ety of theeight millions paid by the agricul- 
tural interest. In addition to this mitiga- 
tion in favour of agriculture, he meant to 
propose the further relief of one million, 
arising from other sources of taxation, 
which the farming part of the community 
at present paid, making thus a reduction 
of their burdens to the amount of five mil- 
lions. The class relieved comprehends 
those in schedule B, or the farmers. He 
meant to propose the remission entirely 
of the tax upon horses employed in agri- 
culture. (Hear, hear!) Some other re- 
duction might be made, but in what pro+ 
portion, or of what wature, could not now 
be stated. What appeared to him to be 
as important, in our present situation, as 
immediate relief from particular taxes, 
were those means that might be employed 
for supporting and improving public cre- 
dit. He would, therefore, in proposing 
the Ways and Means of the year, endea- 
vour to abstain from any measure that 
had a tendency to press upon the money 
market: and he had much satisfaction in 
stating that he should not feel himself call- 
ed upon to resort'to a loau for carrying on 
the public service. If we could thus ab- 
stain from adding to our debts, which, inthe 
course of three years had been augment. 
ed by the great sum of 142,000,000/. and 
in the last year alone by 54,000,000/. and 
if we could realize a saving of 4,000,000. 
he could not but congratulate the coun- 
try upon our state and prospects, He 
(Mr. Vansittart) would now shortly state 
the principal heads ef expenditure, and 

would 
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would begin with the Navy. The oumber 
of seamen which he would propose for 
manning the Navy would be 35,000. In 
the Peace that occurred after the contest 
with America, the uumber was sometimes 
18,000, and sometimes 20,000. The ordi- 
nary and extraordinary expenses of this 
establishment he would estimate at 7 mil- 
lions sterling. He did not think it necessary 
to enter further into details concerning the 
Navy; but/he would be a little more particu- 
lar with regard to the Army, as the subject 
would not come regularly before the House 
for some time. He begged gentlemen to 
bear in mind, that in our former estimates 
of the Peace establishment for the Army, 
the force kept up for Ireland was never 
included, On the present occasion, he 
would state the estimate for the whole em- 
pire. For Great Britain, Guernsey, and 
Jersey, the number of troops proposed to 
be kept up would be 25,000 men: and for 
Ireland he likewise proposed 25,000 men. 
(Hear, hear!) There would be 3,000 
required as a floating force for the relief 
of foreign garrisons, and for other inci- 
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dental purposes, The army to be em- 
ployed in France, the Right Hon, Gentle- 
man stated at 30,000. He then detailed 
the following bers for our Colonies and 
foreign dependencies: for Gibratar, Malta, 
and the other British garrisons in the Me- 
diterranean, 11,000; for British America, 
inclading Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
Bermudas, &c. 10,000; and for our West 
India colonies 13,000, including in this 
estimate 4,000 for Jamaica. Since the 
year 1792, we had increased our posses- 
sions in that quarter to a great extent, by 
adding several! islands to our dominions ; 
and this additional force would appear 
small in proportion to the number of gar- 
risons to be maintained. The Cape of 
Good Hope would require 3,000, and Cey- 
lon 3,000 troops. The garrison of St. 
Helena might be stated at 1200—the force 
on the coast of Africa 1000—and of New 
South Wales 800. The total of the mi- 
litary force upon the British and Irish 
establishments would, according to these 
estimates, amount to 99,000 men. 
(To be continued. } 








TESTAMENT OF LOUIS XVI. 
(From the Moniteur.) Paris, Jan. 19. 


« Ty the name of the most Holy Trinity, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
this day, the 25th of December 1792, I 
Louis the XVith of the name, King of 
France, having been for more than four 
months imprisoned with my family in the 
‘Tower of the Temple at Paris, by those 
who were my subjects, and deprived of all 
communication whatsoever, even since the 
11th instant, with my own family ; more- 
over, being implicated in a trial of which 
it is impossible to foresee the issue, on 
account of the passions of men, and for 
which no pretext or means can be found 
in any existing law; having only Gop for 
the witness of my thoughts, and to whom 
I can address myself, I here declare, in his 
presence, my last Will and sentiments. 

«« T leave my soul to Gop, my Creator. 
1 pray him to receive it in mercy, and not 
to judge it according to its deserts, but 
according to those of our Lord Jesus 
Curist, who offered himself a sacrifice to 
Gop bis Father, for us men, however un- 
worthy, and for me the most unwor- 
thy. [die in the union of our mother, 
the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Charch, 
who holds her powers by an uninterrupted 
succession from St. Peter, to whom Jesus 
Curist entrusted them. I firmly believe 
and acknowledge every thing contained 
in the commandments of Gop and the 
Charch, .the sacraments and mysteries, 
such as the Church teaches, and bath al- 
ways taught them; I have never pre- 
tended to make myseif a judge of the dif- 
fereut modes of explaining the dogmas 





which divide the Church of Jesus Cuats’, 
but I have conformed, and will always 
conform, if Gop grant me life, to the de- 
cisions which the higher Ecclesiastics of 
the Holy Catholic Church give, and shall 
give, conformably to the discipline of the 
Church followed since Jesus Canist. I 
lament, with all my beart, our brethren 
who may be in error, but I pretend not to 
judge them, and I love theni no less in 
Jesus Curist, according to what Christian 
charity teaches us; I pray God to pardon 
me all my sins; [ have endeavoured to 
know them scrupulously, to detest them, 
and to humble myself in his presence. 
Not being able to avail myself of the mi- 
nistry of a Catholic Priest, I pray ‘God to 
receive the confession which I have made, 
and, above all, my profound repentance 
for having put my name (though it was 
against my will) to’ acts which may be 
contrary to the discipline and belief of the 
Catholic Church, to which [ have always 
remained sincerely united in heart; [ 
pray God to accept of my firm resolution, 
if he grant me life, to make use as soon 
as I can of the mitiistry of a Catholic 
Priest to confess myself of all my sins, 
and to receive the sacrament of ‘repent- 
ance; I request all those whom I may 
have offended through Inadvertence;*for 1 
do not recollect having knéwingly offend- 
ed any one, or those to whom | may have 
given bad example or scanilal, to forgive 
me the evil whith tiey think [have done 

them. 7 © 
* Tentreat'all charitable persons to join 
their 
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their prayers with mine, to obtain of God 
the pardon of my sips. 

«1 forgive with all my heart, those who 
have made themselves my enemies with- 
out my. baving, given them any cause; 
and I pray God. to forgive them, as well 
as those wha, through a false or mistaken 
zeal, have done me much evil. 

‘¢ recommend to God, my wife, my 
children, my sister, my brothers, and all 
these who are attached to me by the ties 
of blood, or in. any other manner whatso- 
ever. . 1 pray, God, particularly to look 
with the eyes of mercy on my wife, my 
children, and my sister, who bave long 
been the partners of my sufferings; to 
sustain them by bis grace, if they sbould 
lose me; and as long as they shall remain 
im this perishable world. 1 recommend my 
children to my wife ; 1 have never doubted 
her maternal tenderness for them. I recom- 
meni to her, above all, to make them good 
Christians, and honest members of so- 
ciety; to make them consider the grand- 
eurs of this world, if they are condemned 
to prove them, but as things dangerous 
and perishable, and to turn their views 
towards the only and solid glory of eterni- 
ty. I request my sister to continue her 
tenderness to my children, and. to be a 
mother to them, if they should have the 
miisfortune to lose their own. 

“ Tentreat my wife to forgive me all 
the evils which she suffers on my account, 
and the uneasiness which I have caused 
her in the course of our union; as she 
may be assured, that I remember nothing 
against her, if she thinks she has any 
thing to reproach herself with. 

*©] déarnestly recommend to my chil- 
dren, next to their duty to God, which 
they ought to prefer to every thing, to 
maintain mutual union, submission and 
obedience to their mother, and gratitude 
for all the cares which she incurs for them, 
and in memory of me. 

“ T entreat them to consider my sister 
as a second mother. I recommend to my 
son, if he should have the misfortune to 
becomeé King, to think that he owes him- 
self entirely té the happiness of his fellow- 
citizens ; that he ought to forget all hatred 
and resentment, and especially that which 
relates to the misfortunes ‘and aneasiness 
which 1 experience ; that he cannot pro- 
mote the good of the people, but by reign- 
ing according to the Taws; but, at the 
same time, that a King cannot make the 
laws réspected, and do the good he 
wishes, but in proportion as he has the 
Necessary authority; and that, without 
this, being fettered in’ his operations, and 
inspifing no respect, he is more injurious 
than Useful. [ recommend to my son to 
take care of all the persons who were at- 
tached to me, as far as his circumstances 
shall give him the means; to think that 


this is a sacred debt which I have con- 
tracted to the children or relations of those 
who have died for me, and next, to those 
who are unfertunate on my‘account. 

““Lknow that there are many: persons 
of those who were attached te, me, who 
have not. conducted themselves towards 
me as they ought, and who bave even shewn 
me ingratitude ;_ but I forgive them (ofteu, 
in the moment of trouble and effervescence, 
a man is not master of bimself:) aad I 
entreat my son, if he should have the op- 
portunity, to.remember only their misfor- 
tunes. I could wish to be able to testify 
my gratitude to those who have displayed 
a true and disinterested attachment to me. 
On the one hand, if I was sensibly af- 
fected by the ingratitude and disloyalty 
of persons to whom I had never shewn any 
thing but favours, to them, their rela- 
tions, or friends; on the other, I have 
had the consolation of seeing the gratui- 
tous attacbment and jaterest which many 
persons have shewn to me. I entreat them 
to accept of my thanks; in the situation 
in which things still are, I should be 
afraid of bringing them into danger, if I 
were to speak more explicitly; but I re- 
commend particularly to my son to seek 
all occasions of discovering them. 

“<I should, nevertheless, think that I 
calumniated the sentiments of the Nation, 
did I not openly recommend to my son 
MM. de Chamilly and Hu, whom their 
true attachment to me induced to shut 
themselves up with me in this mournful re- 
sidence, and who were near being the uu- 
happy victims of what they did. I also 
recommend to him Cleri, with whose at- 
tention I have reason to be satisfied since 
he has been with me. As it is hé who has 
remained with me to the last, | request MM. 
of the Commune, to deliver him my clothes, 
my books, my watth, my purse, and the 
other little effects which have been de- 
posited at the Council of the Commons. 

*T also most willingly forgive those 
who guard me, the iJ] treatment and se- 
verity which they thought it their duty to 
make me suffer. I have found some feel- 
ing and compassionate souls; may they 
enjoy the tranquillity of heart, which 
ought to spring from their manner of 
thinking! 

“« T entreat MM. de Malesherbes, Tron- 
chet, and Deseze, to receive heré my 
thanks ; aud the expression of my sensi- 
bility, for all the care and all the pains 
which they took for me. 

“ T conclude by declaring, before God, 
and’ ready to appear before him, that I 
reproach myself with none of the crimes 
which are alleged against me. 

* Done in Duplicate at the Tower of 
the Temple, December 25, 1792. 

(Signed) * LOUIS.” 
(True Copy) Baupreis, Municipal Officer. 
ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

In the Paris papers of the Qist inst. 
the mivst intetestifig article relates to a 
document which has been brought forward 
afvér twerity-four yéars’ concealment. It 
is the will, a letter, and some lair of the 
late Queed of France, and of Louis XVI. 
They were found among the papers of the 
Ex-Conventionalist, Courtuis, who is lately 
dead; and have been récognized as ge- 
nuine by all the Royal Family. How they 
came into Courtois’s possession is not 
stated. He voted for the death of Louis 
XVI. and was afterwards member of the 
Council of Aucients and of the Tribunate. 
He was one of the richest proprietors in 
Paris. 

The will of Marie Antoinétte, Queen of 
France, Archduchess of Aastria, widow of 
Louis XVI. is dated from the Concier- 
gerie, Sept, 5, 1793. That Princess de- 
sigaates, for the special executor of her 
intentions, the Abbé Edgeworth de Fri- 
mont. After prudent advice given to the 
King Louis-Charles her son, whom she 
recommends to the generous cares of Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, she adds— Though I 
would have wished the Princess Marie 
Theresa, my daughter, to marry an Arch- 
duke of Austria, her cousin by the mater- 
nal side; yet, as it was the wish of the 
late King my husband, that she should be 
united to the Duke of Angouleme, the son 
of the Count d’Artois (her uncle), [ re- 
quest my son (the King Louis-Charies) to 
fulfil this wish as soon as my daughter 
shall be in a state to accomplish it on her 
part.” 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, 
afierwards thauks Madame Elizabeth for 
the boundless friendship which she had 
shewn her, aud for the generous care she 
had bestowed on the children of Louis XVI. 
** If my son,” the Queen adds, “ be de- 
stined to live on the throne, I request my 
sister to direct bim, at least in the first 
measures of his adminisiration. If he be 
condemned to pass in chains the mourn- 
ful days of his childhood, and the stifl 
more bitter days of bis youth, I claim from 
the goodness of my sister the assuaging of 
his sufferings.” 

It is impossible (says a Paris paper) to 
refrain from tears on reading this passage, 
which we have repeated as correctly as 
our recollection would permit. The feel- 
ing experienced could uot be less pro- 
found, on seeing a Queen of France be- 

ueathing by will the oaly property which 
n-remaibed at her disposal ;—to her 
unfortunate family, a lock of her hair and 
of the hair of her royal consort; to the 
Duke of Penthievre the portrait of bis 
daughter, the Princess Lamballe: to her 
Gent. Mac. February, 1816, 
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brother, the Emperor of Germany, the 
portrait of the Duchess of Mecklenburgh. 
She prays her sister, Madame Elizabeth, 
to accept as a pledge of remembrance, a 
copy of the Travels of the young Ana- 
charsis, which she had received from M. 
de Frimont. To that worthy Minister, as 
a testimony of her gratitude, she left only 
the trouble of executing as well as possi- 
ble her last will; adding these words— 
“* Hearts formed like his need no other 
recompence.” 

The Queen closes her testament by 
thanking Madame Richard, the wife of 
the keeper of the prison, for the good 
conduct she had observed towards her, and 
Madame Harel, who bad served ber with 
zeal. To the one she gave a portfolio and 
two crayon drawings ; to the other a purse 
with six louis. After making several other 
dispositions, which shew the greatness of 
her soul, she asks pardon of those around 
her for the trouble she had given them, 
and sincerely pardons her persecutors. 
Her lJast thought is for the happiness of 
France. 

In a late Paris paper a remarkable ar- 
ticle appeared, censuring in strong and 
pointed terms the proceedings of the 
Ultra-Royalist party in the Chamber of 
Deputies, on the subject of restoring to 
the Clergy the unsold property that for- 
merly belonged to that body. Those pro- 
ceedings, the Journalist says, have spread 
deep and general uneasiness, Should the 
project of restoring to the clergy the pro- 
perty in question be adopted "by the 
Chamber, there will be a deficit of ninety 
millions in the budget of the present year. 
Measures of severity are threatened against 
such of the priesthood as married during 
the revolutionary times, and thus violated 
the well-koown discipline of the Catholic 
Church. 

The Paris papers are chiefly occupied 
with debates in the Chamber of Deputies ; 
but the discussions are tiresome in the ex- 
treme, vapid, and spiritless, Each De- 
puty who addresses the Chamber reads 
his speech; and, as they extend in gene- 
ral to the length of a pamphlet, not more 
than two or three of these drowsy lucubra- 
tions can be read in a day. 

A Committee of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has been occupied in an important 
question regarding the law of elections, 
Instead of the existing old Conventional 
plan of one-fifth of the Members going out 
every year, it is propesed te resort to the 
English system of total renewal at the 
end of a certain number of years. Amongst 
other advantages which would arise from 
this change, it is observed, that a general 
appeal to the Nation, which with us takes 


place 
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place regularly every seven years at far- 
thest, on the present French Conventional 
plaa could dever happen bat in the event 
of an extraordinary dissolution, The oer 
mittee also proposed to raise the number 
of Deputies from 262 to about 400, as- 
signing the very proper reason, “ that the 
Chamber should preserve a propertion 
niore suitable ta the population of, the 
kingdom, and should mare easily become 
the organ of the general opinion of the 
Nation.” 

"Private letters from the French capital 
draw @gloomy picture‘of the state of par- 
ties and of the public mind there.—The 
hatred and animosity between those who 
have been actively cdncerned in the Re- 
volution, and the Royalists, become daily 
more marked and prominent, Arrests 
multiply, and the prisons are full of per- 
sons charged or suspected of *crimes 
against the State. ie 

Upwards of 40 tax- gatherers haye heen 
removed in the department of the Aude; 
and‘ mote than 550 persons employed. in 
the collection of the indirect taxes, as well 
in the central administration as the depart- 
ments, have been recalled, for having 
manifested opinions unfavourable to Go- 
vernment. ‘ 

Ih the Chamber of Deputies there seems 
to be ‘a pafty particalarly hostile to the 
public journals. In the Sitting on the 31st 
ult. M. Hyde de Neuville spoke against 
theni with great bitterness ; and another 
Member (M. Sauvage) moved, that eve 
Journalist who should publish false intel- 
ligence should’ be fined 1,000 fr. about 40/. 
sterling. Nor did the loyal ebullition cease 
here; for upon its being remarked that the 
Jaw had provided for such an offence, a 
M. Maicelus proposed that the Chamber 
shotld visit'the’ Journalists with all the 
weight Of its Vengeance, ——- 

The shops and stalls, wheré newspapers 
ased tobe read i Paris, have been shut 
up bythe French Government ; but it is 
intimated that they may be expected to be 
re-optned when the Prefect of Police shall 
think*propet.’ °“This cireamstance has the 
most forcible Thdication of alarm that has 
yet appeared on the part of the Govern- 
mént:——No ‘Téss‘than thirty persons have 
beew Arrested for spreading false, news at 
Rowéh. > Accounts from other parts of the 
kingdom ‘evince a fermentation and dis- 
turbatices of nd'ordinary extent. |” 

The disturbances “at Lydhs prove to 
have been much qidte seridus than they 


were first suppoted'to be. They had ra- 


mifications ‘in Pranche Comité 'and Bur- 
gundy. ‘The 2Yst’of Jarftvary was }he day 
fixed for arising, "atid'the tocsin Was to be 
again the signal.” “BY chante the, plot Was 
discovered, and the chiefs apprehended; but 
some of them made a desperate resistance. 


“iV epee ft 


General Meunier was killed: Genera! La- 
grange was arrested as be was, hastening 
to Lyons. The. chureh;-bells aré said to 
have been dismounted, .,,,, 

. The English. ape gaid to be. becoming 
more and more unpopular in France, 

. lathe Aristergue French, newspaper, a 
few days ago, there was @ piece of satire ; 
in which, under preteace.of, speaking of 
jugglers knowp in. some cities of Europe, 
the four Allied Powers, England, Russia, 
Prussia, and Anstsia, are characterized 
as swindlers and robbers; though the first 
— in swindling is conferred upon Eng- 
la 


Lord Kinnaird, who had been charged 
with openly using language in Paris ini- 
mieal to the Bourbons, on the 6th inst. 
received a notification from the Prefect of 
Police, that his Majesty required him to 
quit France without delay. He remon- 
strated, but without effect; and bis Lord- 
ship bas since arrived in London, and has 
published his case in a pamphief. 

A private letter from Paris mentions a 
declaration of M. De Cazes, the Minister 
of Police, that there have been but 311 
persons arrested and confined for State 
offences in France; while Lord Kinnaird 
States the number at ninelcen thousand / 

Lavalette has been heard of on an ulti- 
mate destination, as is believed, to Tur- 
key. He had certainly passed through 
Manheim .and Heidelberg towards Ba- 
varia. 

Nothing is now mentioned in the French 
journals respecting our countrymen charg- 
ed with assisting Lavalette in his escape. 
So many impediments are thrown in the 
way, that it is now said the trial is not 
likely to come on before the middle of 
March. 

Madame Lavalette. was released from 
prison on the 25d ult. after giving bail as 
required by law. 

it is not perfectly correct, that the cir- 
culation of English newspapers has been 
prohibited in France; but they are now 
subjected to a postage which amounts al- 
most to a probibition, namely, about five 
shillings on each paper, 

The individuals who, by the recent 
law, are banished from France, are, by 
an arrangement made with Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia, to fiud their asylum in 
either of those States. Those who take 
Austrian protectiomare to reside in Mo- 
ravia ; those who degire to live under the 
Prussian Governmeré are to abide in Si- 
lesia,; and those.who go to Russia are to 
live in, the Crimea. ;Rouché, it is’ said, 
is to repair to, Prague. f 

The widow of, Marshal, Ney has, it is 
said, received a letter from. the Prince de 
Metternich, announcing. to her that the 
Emperor of Austria, had restored to her 
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children the: estates whith the Marshal 
possessed in the territoriés that‘are now 
under the dominion ‘sf ‘Austria ;"and’ of- 
fering herself aud children a residence in 
his States.” sit som bas 91 

The: French: Bishéps who spurned at 
Buonaparte's famous Concordat, aud took 
refuge in Loddon ste. years since, ‘lhve 
been . restored to their Bisfopricks— 
Those, om the cootrdry, who sabisi'ribed 
to that instrament, have “‘generdusty given 
in their resignation :” in other words, the 
have been dismissed. - 

NETHERLANDS, 

The Dutch papers state, that Cambe~ 
ceres remains at Brussels, and has ob- 
tained permission to reside for some time 
in thaiciy, There are, besides, at Brass 
sels 15 or 16 Freach Generals and supe- 
rior officers; some of whom are in 
in the King’s Ordinance, and others have 
left France out of precaution, 

The Duke of Wellington,, it is.said, in- 
tends to build a handsome chateau on the 
estate presented to him by the Govern~ 
ment of the Netherlands. ; ' 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The King has coodemiied fifteen more 
Patriois to fines, banishment, &c. “The 
sentences, all written by the hand of his 
Majesty, have been passed on cases, the 
greater number of which were not proved ; 
and, among others, that of D. Manuel 
Perez Ramajo, one of the editors of a 
periodical paper called the Conciso; with 
respect to ‘whom, the confession and 
charges were not completely gone through. 
If the persons banished or imprisoned are 
found in any place except that to which 
they are destined, they are to be im- 
mediately sent to the galleys ; and if those 
sent to the galleys shall attempt to es- 
cape, they are, for such offence, to be 
condemned to death. 

Ferdinand VII. lately made another 
change im his Ministry ; turning out among 
others Don Pedro Cevalios ; but the new 
men had scarcely taken their places, when 
the fickle Ferdinand wrote to Cevalios, 
stating, that, being doubtful of the rea- 
sons that had indaced him to remove him 
from the department of Foreign Affairs, 
and well satisfied with his zeal, punc- 
tuality, and affection, he had determined 
to restore him to his offices, of which he 
directs him to take charge without delay. 

In order to jadge of the situation of 
Spain, it is enough to know, that in eight 
weeks, three different Ministers of Finance 
have been changed. And why? Because 
there is no revenue $ of course, no finances 
to administer; and the fault is unfortu- 
natety laid on the backs of the Ministers. 

The Spamsh Governnient, it is said, 
has demanded the restitution of West Fio- 
rida from the United States. 
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Advices from Lisboa to’ the 3d j 
state, that on the 2d, the. inhabi Tage 
that capita} were most plarmed 
‘two smart s ke, 
which were felt thre 


teal injury, however, 

The Palace Reg eat ! 
ribbres vs the galitedl tone te ete 
r the ra 0G 
and declaring his futute ile fo tha: 


f «* Pri i i 
ot Portugal, Brel at ihe to Algae, 
a” eh ad . 
” According 


" TAR Yn sinh ; 
q 10 v nce from R 

King Charles ik Fourth abou to rex 
to bis son, Ferdinand the Seve 

Thé'Venus de Medicis has made its so- 

lémin ‘entry into Florence: ix, arrived oo 

thé’ 3d. The priricipal pictures. of. the 

Italian school, the chef-d’cuvres of Ra- 

plisel, Michael Angelo, Guido, Salvator 

‘a, Andre del Sarto, and dpe Romano, 

€ population 


served for the escort, All 
Went ont to meet it, omit 

A Society of learned Greeks have agreed 
to found a Lyceum at Athens, and to es- 
tablish a museum, Many foreigners .{in- 
cluding English) have engaged to furnish 


considerable sums fo: establishment. . 
Corfu, Dec. wot the first news of 


- 


the re-establishment of. the blie of 
the Ionian Islands was received bere with 
a joy that isnot to be ribed,. The 


happy consequences it will haye for. 1 
are beyond all calculation. Delivered 
from the vexations of our neighbours, 
every where protected by the triumphant 
flag of Great Britain against the rapine of 
the corsairs, our vessels will cover the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean, and 
bring us abundance and encouragement to 
industry ; whilst our valuable productions 
ensare us a return, when once they can 
be sent without obstacle to all parts, 
Closely united by a common constitation 
given us by England, the blessings of 
freedom, prosperity, and industry, mast 
soon elevate the inhabitants of this young 
State toa bigber degree of intellectual and 
moral cultivation, which may extend from 
hence over the whole continent of Greece. 
A place of refuge for every Greck, who 
desires to enjoy in peace the property he 
has acquired abroad, or to withdraw him. 
self from the oppression of the Turks— 
increasing in power and’ population, we 
shall be to display to Southern 
Europe the example and fruits of political 
aod religious toleration, and thus. to form 
a link of the chain to embrace the nations 
of the North and the South, and bring them 
near to each other.” 
GERMANY. 

The Archduchess Maria Louisa lives 
very retired in the castle of Sehoenbrunn, 
and seldom visite Vienna, 

Much 


> 
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Much agitation prevails in Prussia and 
other German States, owing to the’ sup- 
pressign of secret socieues, which were 
first formed among the people to. resist 
the tyranny of Budnaparte, but are now 
charged with propagating principles of a 
democratic ‘tendency. She matter ap- 
pears to absurb the attention of the peop'e 
of a great part of the North of Germany. 

The Rbenish Mercury, the boldest of 
the German Journals, has been suppress- 
ed by the King of Prussia. 

Fouché, who remains at Dresden, it is 
stated is negociating for the purchase of 
estates in Bohemia, Silesia, and Poland. 

RUSSIA. 

There has lately appeared a remark- 
able Treaty, signed (not by the respective 
Minisiers, as customary, but) by the So- 
vereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; 
announcing, that they consider their re- 
spective subjects as three branches of one 
great family, and themselves as the heads 
thereof; in consequence, they consider it 
their duty to act one towards the other 
with the greatest kindness and affection, 
aiding atid assisting each other by every 
possible mode, In this Convention the 
Sovereigns of these countries declare that 
they take the principles and duties of the 
Christian Religion for tie basis of their 
conduct and actions, as the only one on 
which the happiness of States and Nations 
can repose; at the same time they in- 
vite all other Powers to take part in their 
union; by which they flatter themselves 
with uniting ail nations together as hre- 
thren, and founding the happiness of all 
mankind.— So remarkable a document 
has naturally excited general attention; 
and, it will be seem by our proceedings in 
Parliamest, has been there made a topic 
of discussion, The following was the 
preamble t» the publication of what may 
bé termed the Holy League at St. Peters- 
burgh :— 

** We by the Grace of God, We, Alex- 
ander the First, Emperor and Auto- 
crat of all the Russias, &c. kereby 
make knowo— 

«© AS we have seen from experience, 
axfd from the anhappy consequences that 
have resuled for the whole world, that 
the course of political relations in Europe 

* between the Powers has not been founded 
on those trve principles upon which the 
wisdom of God, ‘in his revelations, has 
founded the peace and prosperity of na- 
tions: —We have con-equently, in con- 
junction with their Majesties the Emperor 
of Austria, Francis the First, and the King 
Of Prassia, Frederick William, proceeded 
to form an alliance between us (t> which 
the other Christian Powers are invited to 
accede), in which we reciprocally engage, 
both betweep ourselves and in respect of 
our subjects, to adopt, as the sole means 
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to attain this end, the principle drawn 
from the words and doctrine of our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, who preaches not to 
live in enmity and hatred; but ih peace 
and love, We hope and implore the b'ess- 
ing of the Most High ; may this sacred 
union be confirmed between all the Powers 
for their general good, and («deterred by 
the union of ajl the rest) may vo one dare 
to fall off from it! We accordingly tub- 
join a ccpy of this union, ordering it to 
be made generally known, and fead in 
all the churches. 
* St. Petersburgh, on the day of the 
birth of our Saviour, Dec, 25, 1815, 
** The original is signed by bis Impe- 
rial Majesty’s own band, 
 ALEXaNpER.”? 


AMERICA anp rue WEST INDIES. 


The Jamaica and American papers 
which last arrived. both concur in staring, 
that General Morillo, with the Royalist 
army, bad on the 6th Dec. taken posses- 
sion of Carthagena. The mbabitants had 
previously suffered so much from famine, 
that they were incapable of bolding out 
any longer—5000 people ave stated to 
have died of hunger. The independent 
army, after spiking the guns of the forts 
of Da Popa and St. Lazarus, got on board 
13 schooners, and escaped. The inha- 
bitants then sent a deputation to Morillo, 
inviting bis to come and take possession, 
a they preferred being shot, to dying of 
hunger. Some of the accounts represent 
Muriito as being of a savage and cruel 
temper, delighting in shedding human 
blood. The surrender of Carthagena is a 
great blow to the cause of South Ameri- 
can independence, and will greatly faci- 
litate the re-establishment of Spanish op- 
pression in that fertile qua:ter of the 
globe. Two of the schooners which es- 
caped with the independent chiefs and 
army from Carthagena had arrived at Sa- 
vannah le Mar, 

The Royal Gazette of Hayti, on the 
9th of November, presents a lamentable 
instance of the propensity of Natious to 
dissention. The newly-established com- 
munities of the Haytiau race have scarcely 
attained a recognized existence before 
they engage in hostilities, and, withont 
regard to their common interest, appear 
intent only on the destruction of each 
other. Christophe accuses Petion of trea- 
son to the Baytian race, in sending per- 
sons at the same time on missions to 
Louis XVIII. and Buonaparte; and of 
offering to the former the exclusive trade 
of the island. The reply of Pction is not 
come to hand; but he js said to wish fora 
fair and liberal arrangement between 
France and Uayti, under the mediation 
of Great Britain; but always on the basis 
of Haytian independence. 
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MELANCHOLY 


It is with pain we announce the loss of 
three Transpor's on the coast of Lreland, 
with many officers and men, part of the 
army from France, viz. the Seahorse, Lord 
Meiville, and Boadicea. 

The transport Seahorse, James Gibb 
master, sailed from the Downs, Jan. 26, 
for Ireland (for Waterford or Cork), with 
a large detachment of the 59:b regiment 
on board. On the marning of the 30th 
ult. the vessel was driven int» Tramore 
Bay by a desperate gale from the South. 
The severity of the weather had compelled 
her to cut her mizen-mast before she came 
within the Bay. On the forenoon of the 
day mentioned, she contiaued bearing off, 
with a view to get round Browastown- 
head, and thus to reach the harbour in 
safety, but totally without effect. The 
foretop-mast fell, killed the mate, and 
broke the leg of one of the seamen, Two 
anchors were then thrown out, but these 
were dragged by the violence of the storm, 
and rendered totaily unavailing. The ves- 
sel was then driven-forward to within half 
a mile of the shore, in preseace of hua- 
dreds of people, who could give the un- 
happy persons on-board no aid. It was 
low watet at the time, which, on such a 
beach, rendered every chance of escape 
almost utterly hopeless. Most of them on- 
board then retired below, and resigned 
themselves to their impending and awful 
fate! The vessel struck upoa the sands, 
about mid-day, between Tramore and the 
furthest end of the Rabbit-burrow, and in 
the course of a few minutes went eutirely 
to pieces. Mr. Walsh, Coast Surveyor, 
with his accustomed humanity, the other 
Coast’ Officers, and Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Hunt of Tramore, &c. used every effort to 
give assistance; but it was not within the 
compass of human power to prevent the 
sad catastrophe. 

Total Losi. —Officers 59:b regt. 12; sol- 
diers 59th regt. 262; seamen, 14; pas- 
sengers, 1; Officers’ wives, 1; soldiers’ 
wives, 30; Officers’ children, 2; soldiers’ 
children, 40—Total, 365.— Total Saved.— 
Officers 59th regt. 4; soldiers 59h regt. 
25; seamen, 3--Tota!, 32.—Names of 
the Officers 59th regiment —Drowned— 
Major Douglas; Captain Macgregor; 
Lieutenants Veal!, Geddes, R, Scott, Gil- 
lespie; Ensigns Ross, Hili; Adjutant 
Dent; Surgeon Hagan; Assistavt Syr- 
geon Lamb ; Quarter- Master Baird, Mrs, 
Baird, and their two childven.—Saved— 
Lieutenants Cowper, Harford, M‘Pherson, 
M‘Gregor, Steward; Mr. James Gibb, 
Master of the Seahorse. 

Dublin, Feb. 2. On Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 30, the Transports Lord Melville and 
Boadicea were observed to be embayed 
between the Old Head of Kinsale and the 


‘ 
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SHIPWRECKS, 


Seven Heads, the wind blowing a gale from 
the S. E. They used ‘every exertion, and 
adopted every expedient, to weather the 
Oid Head, in vain ; the peril Of their situ- 
ation increased every thoment, and to- 
wards dusk an account was brougtit to 
Kinsale, that the ship Lord Melville would 
in a short time be on shore, and that the 
brig Boadicea had dropped her anchors, 
in the hope of riding out the gale. On the 
receipt of this distressing communication, 
Collector Meade, with a decision and 
promptness equally creditable to him as a 
public officer and a man of humanity, or- 
dered an Officer’s party of the ‘Limerick 
militia, under the directions of Mr. Pratt, 
the port-surveyor, to the Old Head, to 
afford every assistance and protection ia 
their power to these unfo:tanate vessels, 
Mr. Spiller Newman, a respectable gentie- 
man of Kinsale, who holds a revenue si- 
tuation, generously volunteered his ser- 
vices, notwithstanding his labouring un- 
der indisposition ; and although the scene 
of the apprehended calamity was altoge- 
ther out of his district, and the range of 
his official duty, obeyed the call of huma- 
pity, and accompanied Mr, Pratt and the 
military to the Old Head. They Had te 
cross the ferry of Kinsale, and then to 
march five or six miles through by-roads 
to get tothe place of their destination, 
When they arrived, they found that the 
sbip had been driven ashore among the 
rocks—that, sbortly afier she struck, her 
boat had been launched, and two officers’ 
wives, with their servapts, soldiers of the 
59th regiment, a serjeant’s wife and child 
of the 59th regiment, six of the crew, to- 
gether with Capt. Radford of the 62d re- 
giment (who was in a weak state of health), 
got into it, add made for the shore; but 
they bad not reached half-way when the 
boat was swamped, and, with the excep- 
tion of one sailor, all perished! “All the 
rest of the people of the ship remained ia 
her; at low water, in the course of the 
night, she was left nearly dry; and at 
about one or two o’clock they succeeded, 
under Providence, in getting safely to Tand, 
The ship Lord Melville had ‘ on-hoard 
detachments of the 59th and 62d Regi- 
ments bound for Cork. 

At the commencement of the night, the 
brig Boadicea being at anchor, and” fur- 
ther off shore, had, to all appearance, 
much gid chance of escape than the 
ship. She was disjincily seen by the re- 
venue officers and military party, with a 
light at her top-mast, till after midnight, 
The light aod vessel then disappéared ai- 
togeth.r. It still blew a tremendous gale 
of wind right on the shore, thé sea ran 
mountains high, ‘the rain pouréd down ia 
torrents, and the night was pitch-dark. 

Under 
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Under these .circumstances, the most 
gloomy apprebensiers for the fate of the 
brig were rtained by the party from 
Kinsale. eo, the morning dawned, 
these apprehensions seem+d but too well 
grounded, as the brig bad disappeared 
altogether, However, after a diligent 
search for some time along the shore, her 
fragments were discovered among the 
rocks which lie between the two strands of 
Garretts-town, and where she had been 
driven after parting from her anchors in 
the night. Upon approaching the wreck, 


a most beart-reoding scene of: misery, de- 


solation, and death, presented itself to the 
view. The vessel seemed to be a coofused 
mass of timber, planks, and boards, 
broken to pieces, and intermixed with piles 


of dead bodies—men, women, and. chil- - 


dren! Near to the wreck;was a rock some- 
what, eleyared above ,the surface of the 
water, and, upon this were seeu about 
eighty or ninety, poor human creatures, 
who had scrambled to it fromthe vessel, 
and were still alive... The people from the 


shore commanicat ed. to them, as well as- 


they could, that their only chance of safety 
was in Femaining where they we:e until 
low waler ¢ bat, euber through impatience 
of the Inisery of their situation, or from 
the impulse, of despair, nearly 30 of them 
plunged into thé sea,, and endeavoured to 
gain the shore, but.in vain, as most of 
them perished in'the attempt, About 50 
rémaineéd on.the rock until low water, and 
were all saved, 

Oficial return of the men, &c. belong- 
ing to the 82d Regiment of Foot, lost by the 
wreck of the Boadicea transpart, off Kin- 
sale, Jan. 30:—2 Liewtenants, 1 Assist- 
ant Surgeon, 8 Serjeants, 158 rank and 
file, 15 women, and, 16.children. Total 
lost, 196,—-Names of Qfficers lost :—Lieu- 
tenant _Daveoport; Lieutenant Harding ; 
Assistant Surgeon Scott, and his wife.— 
Tota? embarked, 283, men, including non- 
commissioned: officers, and 3 men of the 
35th regiment, two of whom were saved— 
7 Officers, including | Assistant Surgeon, 
14 women, and 17. children, 


“ Mitchelstown, Feb, 12, A most melan- 
choly event took place yesterday morn- 
ing near this town, Ai farmer of respecta- 
bility in the neighbourhood, whose daugh- 
ter was married the previous night, invited 
a number of his friends, &c. to the wed- 
ding. After supper allbhe young people 
retired to a large: bara to dance... There 
was a fire in the barn, as the night was 
cold; and, after they-had been dancing 
for some time, they wished to “have the 
fire extinguished, wheo one of the young 
men went into the dwelling-house for some 
water, and secing a large jug full of wa- 
ter as he supposed (but it proved to: be 
spirits), brought it igto ‘the bara, and 


threw it on the fire. The barn immediately 
took fire, as it had no chimney; and before 
the door could he opened, a number of 
them were burned to ashes! and. such as. 
found their way out were miserably 
scorehed. Sixteen have been already in- 
terred, and about twice that number are 
despaired of ; among the latter number is 
the bride —the bridegroom is likely to 
reeover.”—Cork Advertiser. 





COUNTRY NEWS, 

Jan. 13. A fire broke out in Moretun- 
hamsiead, about three A. M. which burnt 
down 13 dwelling-houses, besides a sta- 
ble, brewhouse, wheelwright’s workshop, 
and other out-houses, the currier’s shop 
of Mr. Neck &c. The fire commenced 
in a@ court opposite te the Dolphin Ion; 
aed the street being narrow, communi- 
cated to the opposite side, and burut 
down the''stable and brewhouse belonging 
to that inn. One poor woman lost her 
life in the flames. 

Jun. 25, The anniversary of the | irth 
of Burns the poct was celebrated at E: in- 
burgh. Upwards of ohne hundred admirers 
ofthe Bard weie preseot. The chair,was 
filled by Alex. Boswell, esq. of Auchin- 
leck; supportéd By the Hon, Wm. Maule, 
M. P. Among the” persons of sank who 
were present, were the Earl of Leven, the 
Hon. Captain Gordon, the Hoa. Captain 
Napier, Mr. Forbes, M. P. Ke, &e, And 
among those of literary eminence were 
Walter Scott, esq. Mr. Jeffrey, kc, Many 
appropriate toasts were given in the course 
of the evening; and the entertainment 
went off with the utmost hilarity and ec/at. 
It was resolved that the meeting should be 
in future ériennial.” 

A coin bearing the image of Henry 
King of Eng'and, who first obtained the 
title of King of France, having on the.ob- 
verse the inscription of Villa Calesia, was 
a few days ‘ago turned up by the plough 
iu the parish of Glenholm in Scotland. 

Nearly 2000 students have been en- 
rolled this session in the University of 
Edinburgh, exclusive of those attending 
the Theology, Hebrew, and Church History 
classes. The School of Sacred Musick at 
this time reckons more than 250 pupils, 


-They are taught upon the German plan, 


viz. by means of a large black beard, on 
which tue master writes his lessons with 
chalk. 





Prymouta Breax-water. 

This great National work has at length 
surmounted all the obstacles opposed to 
its constraction.—The order of the Prince 
Regent in Council, giving directions for 
commencing the work, was issued Jan. 
23, 1811. The first stone was laid with 
every requisite ceremony on the Prince 
Regent's birth-day, Aug, 12, 1812; but 
the progress of the work did not advance 
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for some months, 16,045 tons only baving 
been deposited at the end of that year. 
On the 31st of March, 1813, the, first 
masses of marble came dry at low, water, 
sprifig tides $ arid at the end of that year,, 
the quantity of marble deposited amount- 
ed to 157,240 tons. At the end of 1514, 
426,723 tons had been deposited. During. 
the winter of this year, and 1815, many 
severe gales blew directly into the Sound, 
as violently as aby that had been ever 
felt; y>t the Sound during that winter 
presented the unusval sight of about 40 
sail of ships remaining at aochor in it, all 
of whom rode out the gales with great 
ease, and without damage. The Cat- 
water and its entrance were, during the 
same critical season, full of shipping, 
amounting to 150 sail; and yet, though 
the Break-waier was not completed, 
scarcely any damage was done; and it 
was entirely owing to the small part of the 
Break-wa'tcr which was made, that most 
of the snips both in the Sound and in Cat- 
water’were not lost. On the Prince Re- 
gent’. birth-day, 1815, making three years 
sir ce the first stone was laid, 615,057 tons 
vt marble had been deposited in blocks 
from half a ton to nine tons.—The extent 
of the marble quarries now open is nearly 
half a mile, in which range they are work- 
ing with the aid of twenty-five cranes. 
The sight is truly sublime, and reflects 
great honour on the Admiralty, and on 
the individual whose mind can conduct so 
immense an undertaking, with so much 
economy and success. Fifty sail of ves- 
sels are employed in taking out the im- 
mense masses of marble, whose average 
cargoes amount to 50 tons; aod tbe num- 
ber of men employed on the service, under 
Mr. Whidbey, is 730.—The Breakwater 
strétches across the Shovel Rock; the 
length of the whole, when finished, will 
be 1700 yards; its base 100 yards, and 
ten yards in breadth at the top or finished 
part. The average depth is 35 feet. at 
low water spring tides. It slopes. very 
much t seaward, and but little within, 
and is opposed to an immense sea, which 
exteuds from the Azores Islands to the 
Channel. it will cover a secure anchorage 
in the Sound for about 50 sail of the line, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“Windsor Castle, Feb, 3.— His Majesty, 
has passed the last month in a general 
state of tranquillity, aod in the, enjoy- 
ment of good bodily health, His .Majes- 
ty’s disorder remains unaltered,” 100 

The marriage of the Princess Charlaite 
with the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, is now 
considered certain, and fully acranged., 
This Prince possesses the extecnal advan- 
tages of a finé figtre and good counte- 
nance, with the character of a brave sol-.. 
dier, and the manners of ai accomplished, 
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gentleman. He is the third son of the 
reigning Prince of Saxe-Cobourg his mi- 


litary rank is Onby that’ of Captain in the 
Austrian service). He was ti this coubtry 


im’ the year 1814, ar the period df itie visit 
of the Allied Sovereigns y-dnd* was tach 
admired and distingutshed vy all ihe Royal 
Family,.-#ith circimetanced which, as 
soon as the views of the Dateh connexion 
were finally closed,’ pointed him olt as 
the most; fit person ‘to bé ‘sefetted to be 
the husband of the Heiress ‘of the Crown 
of Britain.; He was aécording!y invited 
to England, and the arrangements have 
gone forward progressively, to the satisfac - 
tion of ali the illustrious parties Concerned. 
Sunday, Dec. 31. 

A fire broke ont this morning at the 
house of Mr. Mitchell, broker and ap- 
praiser, in Crown-street, Finsbury-square, 
which burnt so rapidly that the family had 
scarcely time to escape with their lives. 
No part of the property was saved. 

Monday, Jan. 22. 

Mr. Park appeared at the bar of the 
Court of Chancery, and took the usual 
Oaths ou being admitied a Serjeant at 
Law. He then presented, according to 
custom, two rings, to be delivered by the 
Lord Chancellor to their Majesties, bear- 
ing the motto “ Qui leges juraque servat.” 
On the 24th he attended in the private — 
room behiad the Chancery Court; and, in 
the presence of the Lord Chancellor, the — 
Chief Baron, and the Chief Justices, was 
sworn in as a Judge of the Common Pleas, © 
at Westminster, to which Court he retired, 
and took his seat on the Bench. 

Thursday, Feb. 1. 

At an extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Society for the’ Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. in the Adelphi, for the election 
of a President, im the room of the late, 
Duke of Norfolk; the Duke’ of Sussex 
was nominated by the Hott. W. Shirley, 
and seconded by D. Beaumont, esq. ; and 
the Eart of Liverpool, by Mr. Holmes and 
Capt. Bagual, late of the Marines. At 
the coaclusinn of the ballot, the numbers 
were :—for the Duke of Sussex, 180; the 
Earl of Liverpool, 24. The Duke of 
Sussex was conséquentiy declared duly 
elected.—- His Royal Highness bas fre- 
quently assisted in the deliberations of the 
Society ; and hisleisure, talents, and love 
of the Arts, peculiarly qualify him for the 


situation. >: 
ra Monday, Fed. ‘12. 

This, morning Charles “Abbott, ésq. ap- 
peared. in the Court “of Chaticery, and 
‘was sworn in ‘to the degree’ of Sefjeant at 
‘Law; upon. which oteatidn ‘he requested 
the Lond) Chancellor t6 présetit & ring to 
her Majesty, with the modest! and appro- 
priate. motto * Lebore’ ~He' was after- 
wards ¢worointe: offite ‘as one of the Jus- 


tices of she; Court of Comuion Plea’. 
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SHERIFFS for the Year 1816. 
Bedfordsh.—Hen. Brandreth, of Houghton 
Regis, esq. 

Berksh.—Richard PowlettWrighteBenyon, 
of Englefield, esq. 

Buckinghamsh.—Thomas Tyringham Ber- 
nard, of Nether Winchendon, e-q. 

Cambridgesh. ® Huntingdonsh.—JohnWhit- 
by Quintin, of Hatley Saint George, esq. 

Cheshire.—Sam. Aldersey,of Aldersey,esq. 

Cumberland.—William Brown, of Tallan- 
tire-hall, esq. 

Derbysh.—Jobn Peel, of the Pastares, esq. 

Devonsh.—Sir Arthur Chichester, of Youls- 
ton, bart. 

Dorsetsh —John Herbert Browne, of Wey- 
mouth, esq. 

Essex.—Nicholas Pearce, of Loughton, esq. 

Gloucestersh.—Daniel John Niblett, of 
Harefield, esq. 

Herefordsh--KingsmillEvans,ofthe Uill,esq. 

Herts. —Daniel Giles, of Youngsbury, esq. 

Kent.—aAlex. Evelyn, of Saint Clere, esq. 

Leicesiersh.—Chas. Wm. Pochin, of Bark- 
by, esq. 

Lincolnshire. —Nevile King, of Ashby, esq. 

Monmouthshire —Sir Henry Protheroe, of 
Llantarnam Abbey, knt. 

Norfolk.—Sigismund Trafford Southwell, 
of Wroxliant, esq. 

Northamptonsk —Sir Jamés Langham, of 
Cottisbrooke, bart. 

Northumberland.—Matthew Bell. of Wool- 
sington, esq. 

Nottinghamsh.—Sir Robt. Howe Bromley, 
of East Stoke, bart. 

Oxfordsh.—John Phillips, of Culham, esq. 

Rutlandsh.—Joba C, Gilson, of Berley, esq. 


New Sheriffs. —Circitits of the Judges. 
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Shropshire. — Sir Thomas John Tyrwhitt 
Jones, of Stanley, bart. 

Somerse!sh.—Julin Goodford,of Yeovil,esq. 

Staffordsh.—Jn. Smith, of Great Fenton,esq. 

County of Southempton.—Joha Morant, of 
Brokenhurst, esq. 

Suffolk.—Sir Charles Blois, of Cockfield- 
hall, bart. 

Surrey.—B. Barnard,ofHam-common,esq. 

Sussex.—Jobn logram, of Rottingdean,esq. 

Warwickshire.—W m, Holbeche, of Farnbo- 
rough, esq. 

W iltsh.—Jobn Hussey, of New Sarum, esq. 

Worcestersh.—Joseph Lea, of the Hill, esq. 

Yorkshire.-—Richard Oliver Gascoigne, of 
Parlington, esq. 

Wats, 

Caermathensh.—JohuColby, of Pennywern, 
esq. 

Pembrokesh.—H. Mathias, of Fern-hill,esq. 

Cardigansh.—Thos. Lloyd,of Coedmore,esq. 

Glamorgansh.— Henry Jobn Grant, of Gnoill 
Castle, esq. 

Breconsh.—Edw. Kendal, of Dany Park,esq. 

Radnorsh.—Sir Harford Jones, of Boulti- 
brook, bart. 

Merioneth.—Thomas Duckenfield Ashley, 
of Cwmllecoidiog, esq. 

Carnarvonsh.—T. Burrow, of Renarth, esq, 

Anglesey.—Robt. Bulkeley ,of Gronant,esq, 

Montgomerysh.—Thomas Watkin Youde, 
of Cloghtfan, esq. 

Denbighshire. —Edward Edwards, of Cerrig 
Liwydion, esq. 

Flintsh.—Geo. Boscawen, of Marford, esq. 
Appointed by the Prince of Wales. 
Cornwall.—Sir Arscott Ourry Molesworth, 

of Pencarrow. 


~——" 
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SPRING | Norroxx. | Mrpnanp. | Norrurry.| Home. Western. | Oxrorp. 
} 
CIRCUIT. |r aEnenbro'\L. C. Justice|L. C. Baron|J. Bayley |B. Graham |J. Dallas 
1816. |B. Wood ({B. Richards)J. Le BlancjAbbott J. Park J. Holroyd 

Sat. Mar. 2.|Aylesbury |Northampt. 
Monday 4 Winchester | Reading 
Wednesd. 6|Bedford Oxford 
Thursday 7 Hertford 
Friday 8 Oakham 
Saturday 9/Huntingdon)Line. & City York & City} ——~ N. Sarum |Wor.&City 
Monday 11 Chelmsford 
Tuesday 12/Cambridge 
Thursday 14 Dorchester | Stafford 
Friday 15|/——-————|Nott. & town 
Saturday 16/Thetford 
Monday 18 Maidstone {Exeter and 
Wednesd.20 Derby -[City|Shrewsbury 
Thursday21/Bury St. Ed. “ - 
Saturday 23 Lancaster tad 
Monday 25 Horsham =| Launceston [Hereford 
Tuesday 26) Leic. & Bor. 
Tharsday2s Kingston mags 
Saturday 30 Caunton |Monmouth 
Mon. Apr. | Coveutry & 
Wednesd, 3\———___|_ [Warwick Glou. & City 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Drory-Lanes Tueatee. 

Feb. 1. Accusation ; or, The Family of 
D' Angilade ; a Drama, founded on a story 
taken from ‘the “ Causes Célébres,” or 
« Remarkable Trials,”’ which took place in 
the 16th and 17tb centuries. 

Feb. 13. Mail Coach Passengers ; a Parce. 

Covent-GarDEN THEATRE. 

Feb. 1. The Portfolio; or, The Anglade 
| Family: an Afterpiéce, derived from the 
same source as “ Accusation.” 





GazetTe Promorions. 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, Jan. 12. Rev. 
James Stanier Ciarke, one of the Deputy 
Clerks of the King’s Closet, vice Fountain, 
deceased. 

Dublin Castle, Jan. 22. Promotions in 
the Peerage granted to the following No- 
blemen and their respective heirs male: 
Walter, Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, 
the dignity of a Marquess, by the title of 
Marquess of Ormonde, co, Tipperary. 
To Robert, Earl of Londonderry, the dig- 
nity of a Marquess, by the title of Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, ce. Londonderry. 
To Henry Burton, Earl Conyagham, the 
digaities of a Viscount, Earl aud Mar- 
quess, by the titles of Viscount Slane, co. 
Meath, Earl of Mount Charles, and Mar- 
quess ~Couyngham, co. Donegal, To 
Charlies Joha, Viscount Mountjoy, the dig- 
nity of an Karl, by the title of Earl of 
Blesinton, co, Wicklow. ‘To Richard, 
Vise. Bantry, the digaities of Viscount 
and Earl, by the titles of Visc. Beerha- 
ven, and Earl of Bantry, co. Cork. To 
Richard, Baron Cahir, the dignities of 
Viscount and Earl, by the titles of Visc. 
Cahir, and Earl of Glenogall, co. Tippe- 
rary. To John Baker Holroyd, Baron 
Sheffield, of Sheffield, co. York, Baron 
Sheffield, of Dunamovre, co. Meath, and 
Baron Sheffield, of Roscommon, Ireland, 
the dignities of Viscount and Earl, by the 
titles of Visc. Pevensey, and Earl of Shef- 
field, in Ireland. To Lodge Evans, Baron 
Frankfort, the dignity of a Viscount, by 
the title of Vise. Frankfort de Montmo- 
rency, of Galmoye, co. Kilkenny. To Ri- 
chard, Baren Adare, the dignity of a Vis- 
count, by the title of Vise. Mount Earl, 
co. Limerick. To William, Baron Ennis- 
more, the dignity of a Viscount, by the 
title of Visc. Ennismore and Listowel, co. 
Kerry. And to John Prendergast, Baron 
Kiltarton, the dignity of a Viscount, by 
the title of Vise. Gort, of Limerick, with 
remainder to Rt. Hon. Charles Vereker, 
nephew of the said John Prendergast Ba- 
roo Kiltarton, and to his heirs male. 

Whitehall, Jan..23, The dignity of a 
Baronet of the United Kingdom, granted 
to the following Gentlemen, and’ their re- 
spective heirs mate: Sir ‘Chaloner Ogle, 

Gant. Mac. February, 1816. 
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Knt. Admiral of the Red Squadron of his 
Majesty’s Fleet; Banastre Tarleton, esq. 
General in the Army, aud Colonel of his 
Majesty’s 2ist Lt. Drag.; John Floyd, 
esq. General in the army, and Colonel of 
his Majesty’s 8th Lt. Drag. 

Whitehall, Jan. 23. _Major-general Sir 
Hudson Lowe, Kat. a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. 

Jan. 27, James Allan Park, esq. one 
of the Justices of the Common Pleas, vice 
Sir A. Chambre, resigned, 

Lieut.-col. Baron Tripp, 60th reg. and 
Major-general Dawson, Ist Drag.-guards, 
Companions of the Order of the Bath. 

Downing-street, Jan. 29. Lieut.-gen. 
Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, Governor in 
Chief of the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brusswick, Nova Scotia, and 
the Islands of Prince Edward and Cape 
Breton. 

Lieut.-col. Charles W. Maxwell, Gover- 
nor and Commander-in-chief of the Island 
of Dominica. 

J. Tierney, esq. M.D. Physician in Or« 
dinary to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. 

Jan, 29. The Bishop of Exeter to be 
Clerk of the Closet to his Majesty, vice the 
late Bishop of Oxford. 

Brighton, Jan. 30. Duke of Richmond 
sworn ia as Lord Lieutenant of Sussex. 





Civiz. Paomorions. 

Admiral! Sir Richard King, Commander- 
in-Chief in the East Indies, vice Admiral 
Sir George Burlton, deceased. 

Sir J. Colpoys, Governor of Greeuwich 
Hospital, vice Lord Hood, 

George-Saowley Holroyd, esq. a Judge 
of the King’s Bench, vice Dampier, dec. 

John Vincent, esq. ove of the Principal 
Surgeons of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
vice Sir Charles Blicke, deceased. 

Mr. Shaw, Architect aad Surveyor of 
Christ’s Hospital, vice James Lewis, esq. 
resigned. 

William Matthew Thiselion, esq. one of 
the Gentlemea Peusionersto His Majesty, 
vice Edward Lamport, esq. resigneds 





EccuestaSTICAL PrereRMEeNTs& 


‘Rev. Charles Penrice, B.A. Hampnet R. 
co. Gloucester. 
Rev. John Dolignon, M.A. Gooderstone 
V. Norfolk. 
Rev. John Royle, Compton Martin R. 
with Nempnet Chapelry, Somerset. 
Rev. W. Brace, D.D ‘Liantrithyd Ry co. 
Glemorgan. 
Rev. Sammnel Cole, M.A. Chaplain of 
Greenwich Hospital, vice Maule. 
Rev. Thomas Morgan, Chaplain of Ply- 
tiouth Hospital, vice Cole. 
DisPeNsaTION. ~ 
Rev. J. Ashbursham, B.D. to hold Pe- 
vensey V. withGuestling R. both in Sussex, 
BIRTHS 
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BIRTHS. 

Jan. 20. In Henrietta-street, the lady 
of Hon. Charles Law, a dau. — 22. At 
Great Linford-house, the wife of Lieut.- 
gen. Loft, a son, her 18th child. — 23. At 
Warblington-house, Hants, the wife of 
W. Padwick, jun. esq. a dau. — 24. In 
Cavendish-square, the lady of Rear-adm. 
Sir George Cockburn, a dau. — At Hay 
Hill, the Countess of Ashburnham, a dau. 
— 25. In Nottingham-place, the wife of 
Maj.-gen. Beatson, a dau. — 29. At Shar- 
deloes, Bucks, the wife of T. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, esq. M.P. a son and heir. — The 
wife of Maj.-gen. Carey, a dau. — 30. In 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the wife of Iltid Ni- 
choll, esq. his Majesty’s Procurator Gene- 
ral, a daughter. 

Lately. — At Hampton, Lady Edmon- 
stone, a son. — At Corsham-house, Wilts, 
Rt. Hon. lady Edward O’Brien, a dau. 

Feb. 1. In Clarges-street, Lady Sarah 
Lyttleton, a dau. — 2. In Clarges-street, 
the wife of Robt. Sherson, esq. Madras Ci- 
vil Service, a son. —6. At Hampstead, 
lady Ponsonby, widew of the late Major- 
general Hon. Sir Wm. Ponsonby, K.C.B. 
a son. — At Binfield-house, Berks, the 
wife of Geo. Hen. Elliott, esq. a dau. — 
8. In Grosvenor-place, the Countess of 
Waldegrave, a son.— 12. At Eastgate- 
house, Winchester, the lady of Hon. Henry 
St. John, a dau. — 13. At the Hyde Cot- 
tage, Hendon, the wife of E. W. Bullock 
Webster, esq. a son. — 14, Lady Harriet 
Paget, a son. — In Upper Brook-street, 
Hon. Mrs, Thomas, a son, — 15, At Hast- 
ings, the lady of Sir Wm. Wiseman, bart. 
a son.— 17. In Hamilton- place, the 
Duchess of Bedford, a son, 





MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 10. At Arbroath, Capt. Adam 
Hogg, Bombay Infantry, to Mary, dau. 
of the late Alex. Duncan, esq. of Bengal, 
and niece of Governor Duncan, of Bombay. 

11. W. Jerningham, esq. son of the late 
Sir W. J. of Cossey-hall, Norfolk, to Anne, 
dau. of the late Jas. Moore, esq. of Dublin. 

Rev. Wm. Vaux, rector of Long and 
More Critchill, Dorset, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Martin Wall, M.D. of Oxford. 

13. Maj. T. A. Brandreth, Royal Ar- 
tillery, to Sarah, dau. of the late G, Cur- 
ling, esq. of Cleveland-row, St. James’s. 

17, At Bath, Captain W. Glendoure, 
20th Light Drag. to Margaret lady John- 
stone, relict of the late Sir Richard Bam- 
fylde Johnstone, bart. of Hockness, York, 

18, At Cheltenham, Maj.-gen. Sir Wm. 
W. Sheridan, of the Guards, to Louisa 
Mary, eldest dau. of John Addison, esq. 
of Moorshadabad, Bengal. 

Capt. Henry Pigott, 82d foot, to Mar- 
zaret, eldest dau, of Scrope Bernard Mor- 
land, Esq. M.P. 

19, At Dawlish, Rev. J. C. Churchill, 
to Rt. Hon, lady Dorethea Wallop. 


W. M. Peacock, esq. to Sophia, only 
dau. of Baron La Cainea, Consul General 
at Nice, a 
. 20. At Stuttgard, his Highness the He- 
reditary Prince of Wertemberg, to her Im- 
perial Highness the Duchess Catharine of 
Oldenbargh. 

25, Hon. F. P. Irby, Capt. R. N. to 
Frances, second dau. of T. Wright, esq. 

24. Capt. De Harling, 2d Light Drag. 
King’s German Legion, to Miss B. Miles, 
dau. of Sir J, Miles. 

29. Major T. Walsh, to Anna, dau. of 
H. Crawford, esq. banker. 

31. Mr. Bayley Smith, of Bushey Hall, 
Herts, to Elizabeth, only dau, of Mr, Lewis 
Paumur, of Watford. 

Lately.—Capt. B. Cator, R. N. to the 
only dau. of M. Atkinson, esq. 

Spencer Perceval Mansel, esq. son of 
the Bishop of Bristol, to Miss Ainslie, dau. 
of Dr. Ainslie, of Dover-street. 

H. Walker Yeoman, esq. of Woodlands, 
to Margaret Bruee, eldest dau. of the 
Hon. Lawrence Dundas. 

Rev. Wm. Westcomb, rector of Lang- 
ford, Essex, to Jane, grand-dau. of the 
Hon. Gen. Douglas, M. P. 

At Vienna, Charles, eldest son of the 
late Gen. Jerningham, to Lovisa, dau. of 
Baron Gratta, and niece to Marshal Lat- 
terman, Governor of Padua. 

At Surinam, Adam Cameron, esq. to 
Mrs. Heydorn, widow of the late Hon. P. H. 

Feb. 1. Wm. Capel, esq. of Londons to 
Charlotte, dau. of Mr. B. Porter of Bristol. 

2. Anthony Hammond, esq. of Saville- 
row, to Theodosia Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Nath. Gostling, esq. of Old Brompton. 

John Sheppard, esq. son of the late G. 
J. Sheppard, esq, of Shugbro’, Kilkenny, 
to Eleanor, eldest daughter of Vice-admi- 
ral Robert Murray. 

At Elton-hall, Hants, Wm. Wells, esq. 
of Holme-house, Capt. R. N. to lady E. 
Proby, youngest dau. of Earl of Carysfort. 

Edward Reeve, esq. of Higham, to Miss 
Anne Stutter, of Higham-hall, Suffolk: 

Hon. Thomas Stapleton, eldest son of 
Lord Le Despencer, to Maria Wynne, se- 
cond dau. of H. Bankes, esq. M.P. of 
Kingston-hall, Dorset. 

J. P. Johnson, M.D. of Sarewsbury, to 
Jane, eldest daughter and co-heiress of the 
late John Simpson, esq. of Stenhouse, 
Mid Lothian, and Earl Stoke, Wilts. 

Wm. Wetherell, esq. of Holme-house, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of R. Wastall, 
esq. of Ailey Hill, Darlington, Durham. 

George Warley, esq. to Eunice, second 
dau. of Mr. Jones, Manner-house, Flint. 

3, Rev. G. H. L. Gretton, of Upton Bi- 
shop, Hereford, eldest son of the Dean of 
Hereford, to Augusta, dau. of John Wil- 
liams, esq. Commissioner of Customs. 

5. John Sealy, esq. of Bridgewater, to 
Emma, eldest dau. of George Lovell, esq. 
ef Rookley-house, Hants, 
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Tue Honovuratnte FOSTER HUTCHINSON 


died Nov. 28, 1815, at Halifax in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, after a short ill- 
ness, in the 54th year of his age. He was 
a member of His Majesty’s Council, and 
one of the Puisne Judges of the Supreme 
Court of that. Province. 

Mr. Hutchinson was the only son of 
that most respectable gentleman of the 
same names, who, witb bis numerous fa- 
mily, in the spring of 1776, took refuge 
from the personal injyries usually, in those 
days, inflicted on every distinguished 
Loyalist im the old provinces, aud parti- 
cularly so on him as the brother of Tho- 
mas Hutchinson, esq. the then Goveruor 
of Massachusets.—Tie family emigrated 
originaliy from England,—Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, so famous iu New Englaud history, 
was one of the ancestors.—Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s maternal grandfather was Colonel 
Paal Mascarince, a Frenchman by birth, 
and one of the refugees on the occasion 
of the persecutions of the Protestauts at 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz. He 
entered in‘o the British Service at a very 
early period of life, and was Lieutenant 
Governor of Nova Scotia befdre the set- 
tlement of Halifax, when the head-quar- 
ters were at Annapolis Royal. Many of 
the early grants for land, now inthe Kegis- 
ter’s-office, are copies with his name an- 
nexed. 

Mr, Hutchinson’s natural abilities dis- 
played themselves very early: he could 
read the Bible at three, and began the 
rudiments of the Latin language at four 
years of age. At fifteen he entered into 
the commissariat as an assistant in the 
garrison of Halifax; and there he soon so 
distinguished himself in the highest arith- 
metical calculations, that none in the of- 
fice could equal him in rapidity and ac- 
curacy. 

In 1785 Mr, Hutchinson turned his at- 
tention to the study of law, in which he 
made considerable progress under the 
tuition of his father, who had been an 
Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court in 
Massachusets, and was esteemed one of 
the best and soundest lawyers of New 
England. 

When Chief Justice Strange (now Sir 
Themas, Chief Justice of Madras) ar- 
rived in the province in 1789, he early 
noticed Mr. Hutchinson ; and, having ho- 
noured him with his friendship, that ex- 
cellent lawyer and worthy man bighly 
improved the legal knowledge which Mr. 
Hutchi had acquired under his fa- 





ther, Mr. Strange, thinking it would 
make Mr. Hutchinson better known in 
his profession, persuaded him to ac- 
cept the office of High Sheriff of the county 
of Halifax: the event fully justified Mr. 
Strange’s expectations ; he became es- 





teemed in the degree in which he was 
known; and, baving held the office dur- 
ing two years, he resigned it to follow his 
profession, the knowledge of which he 
attained to an extent that is toe well ap- 
pretiated by the gentlemen of the Bench 
and Bar within the Province, to require 
any eulogiem. In 1806 he was elected 
member of the General Assembly for the 
town of Halifax. In 1809 he was appointed 
by His Excellency the late Sir George Pre- 
vost (unsolicited on his part) an Addition- 
al Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court ; 
and in 1811 he was honoured by his Ex- 
cellency the present Lieutenant Governor 
General Sir J. Sherbrooke, in being nomi- 
nated to a seat in the Council, since con- 
firmed by the Prince Regent. Mr. Hutch- 
inson (prepossessed, agamst his pecuniary 
interest, in favour of early habits) retain- 
ed his office of Assistant Commissary Ge- 
neral, to which he was appointed in 1798, 
under a commission from his Majesty, 
unti! be became Assistant Justice, doing 
the duties of this military office with the 
most scrupulous attention ; still, however, 
employing more hours in his legal pro- 
fession than consisted with health, and 
which were greatly curtailed by his office, 
— those of his office never by them. 

So clear and compreheusive was his 
mind, so very retentive his memory, and 
regular his method; so perfect his judg- 
ment, and accommodating his disposition, 
that he accomplished more business in 
less time, than any other person around 
him. His habits for secrecy were so im- 
penétrable, his patience so unusual, and 
his general discretion so universally ac- 
knowledged, that no one ever felt himself 
injured in these essential qualifications of 
a confidant. At length Mr. Hutchinson 
became so universally known, beloved, and 
respected, that his advice appeared to be 
more generally resorted to than that of 
any other person in the Province. As an 
orator he was clear and comprehensive ; 
closely confiuing himself to his subjeet, 
he never indulged in flowery deciamation, 
abuse, orsarcastie «xpressions ; much less 
in ribaldry or imdecent allusions; indeed 
his thougbts were generally so habituated 
to modesty and diftidence, that he seldom 
could speak in public without accompany- 
ing his prefatory discourse with a blush. 
His ideas wert so weil methodised and 
arranged, that he seidom hesitated, or 
used circumlocution to recover them. He 
could not easily be provoked to recrimi- 
nate; and, as peace and good-will were 
the chief sources of his happiness, he 


. hever made an enemy who was worth re- 


taining as a friend. 

Such a character is areal loss to so- 
ciety ; to his family at least, for whose 
sake 
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rable. Mr. Hutchinson has left six sisters 
to recollect (and to soften their grief by 
the remembrance) that though he had the 
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sake he remained a bachelor, it is irrepa- 
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ten talents given him, yet the joyful salu- 
tation—‘* Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant,’? was never, perhaps, more 
surely to be hoped for. 





JAMES EDWARDS, Ese. or Harrow. 


This worthy and intelligent gentleman 
was the eldest son of Mr. William Ed- 
wards, Bookseller, of Halifax. The elder 
Mr. Edwards was for many years very 
eminent in his profession, and of no coms 
mon estimation for the energies of his 
mind; and his skill in collecting rare 
books, not less than bis exquisite taste 
in rich and expensive bindings, will long 
be recollected in the annals of Bibliogra- 
phy. The Catalogues which he occa- 
sionally published abounded in rare and 
valuable books, many of them most or- 
pameutally and superbly bound, in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself. He brought up 
four sons to his own profession, all of 
whom acquired high celebrity. In 1784, 
when be was himself 64 years of age, he 
settled his son James, with a younger bro- 
ther (John), in Pall-mall; where, underthe 
firm of Edwards and Sons, they published 
a Catalogue which astonished, not only 
the opulent purchasers of books, but the 
most experienced and intelligent Book- 
sellers in the Metropolis. Never, per- 
haps, was a collection more splendid, or 
more truly valuable, presented to the cu- 
rious; and its success was proportionate 
to its merits. It was formed principally 
from the libraries of N. Wilson, esq. of 
Pontefract ; two eminent Antiquaries, de- 
ceased; and H. Bradshaw, esq. of Mar- 


ple Hall, Cheshire.—This was followed, in 
1787, by the library of Peter Mainwaring, 
M.D.; together with that of an eminent 
Civilian, and others. 

Mr. John Edwards died in early life. 
Mr. Richard Edwards, another brother, 
settled for some time in Bond-street ; but 
retired in a few years from trade, having 
obtained a respectable appuintment under 
Government at Malta. 

In 1788, Mr. James Edwards accom- 
panied his friend James Robson, esq. in a 
journey to Venice, on purpose to exa- 
mine the far-famed Pivelli Library, the 
catalogue of which made six octavo vo- 
lumes. This library, by a bold and suc- 
cessful speculation, they secured, by of- 
fering a price for it which the executors 
and trustees found it their interest to ac- 
cept; and, during the severe winter which 
followed, the boeks were, not without 
much hazard from the sea, brought safely 
te London; aud sold b¥ auction, in the 
following year, at the great room in Con- 
duit-street. In 1790 Mr. Edwards pub- 
lished a Catalogue of the Libraries of Sali- 
cheili of Rome, and Zanetti of Venice. 

In 1793, Mr. Edwards was the purcha- 
ser of that singular bibliographical trea- 
sure which Mr. Gough has so well describ- 
ed in his ** Accouot of a rich illuminated 
Missal ¥, executed for John, Duke of Bed- 





* This Missal, executed under the eye, and for the immediate use of the famous 





John Duke of Bedford (Regent of France) and Jane (the daughter of the Duke of 
Burgundy) his wife, was, at the beginning of the 18th century, in the magnificent Li- 
brary of Harley Earl of Oxford. It afterwards came into the possession of his daugh- 
ter, the well-known Duchess of Portland, at whose sale, in 1786, it was purchased by 
Mr. Edwards for 215 guineas, Among the pictures in it, there is an interesting one 
of the whole-length portraits of the Duke and Dachess; the head of the former of 
which has been enlarged and engraved by Vertue, for his portraits to illustrate the 
History of England. The Missal frequently displays the arms of these noble person- 
ages; and also affords a pleasing testimony of the affectionate gallantry of the pair ; 
the motto of the former being “ A vous entier,” that of the latter “* J’en suis con- 
tente.” There is a formal attestation in the volume, of its having been given by 
the Duke to his nephew, Henry Vi. as a most suitable present. But the Reader 
should consult (if he can procure it) Mr. Gough’s curious volume, written ex- 
pressly upon the subject.—Mr. Dibdin, after describing an amiable and well-known 
book-collector, concludes the character by observing that, while Menalcas sees his 
oblong cabinet decorated with such a tall, well-dressed, and perhaps matchless regi- 
ment of Variovum Classics, he has tittle or no occasion to regret his unavoidable 
absence from the field of battle in the Strand or Pall-mall. And yet, although he is 
environed with a body-guard, of which the great Fréederick’s father might have envied 
him the possession, he cannot help casting a wistful eye, now and then, upon still 
choicer and taller troops which he sees in the territories of his rivals. I do not know 
whether he would not sacrifice the right wing of his army, for the securing of some 
magnificent treasures in the empire of his neighbour Rinaldo; for there he sees and 
adores, with the rapture-speaking eye of a classical bibliomaniac, the tall, wide, thick, 
clean, brilliant, and illumiuated copy of the first Livy upon Vet.um, enshrined in 
ay impenetyable oaken-case, covered with choice Morocco! “ There he often wit- 
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ford, Regent of France under Henry VI.; 
and afterwards io the possession of the 
Dechess of Portland.” In this purchase 
the purse or the spirit of Mr. Edwards 
exceeded that even of Crowned Heads; 
and to him Mr. Gough's publication was 
thus appropriately addressed : “ To whom, 
with greater propriety, can be inscribed 
an Illustration of the Bedford Missal, than 


* to him, who, with the spirit to purchase 


it, unites the taste to possess it? Preserve, 
Sir, this spleadid monument of the Arts 
in the Fifteenth Century, and precious 
memorial of one of the most illustrious in 
the catalogue of English Worthies ; to re- 
main either as an heir-loom in your own 
family, or as a deposit in some of our 
National Collections. And may it sur- 
vive to the latest posterity, secure from 
the ravages of time, or the far worse havoc 
of political frenzy. Believe me, Sir, your 
obliged humble servant. R. Goucu.” 
His fame as a Bibliographer was now 
eompletely established; and some fortu- 
nate purchases on the Continent soon 
filled up the measure of fortune which, bis 
unainbitious mind and strong natural sense 
informed him, was sufficient for all the 
rational enjoyments of polished life. 
He now began to enjoy the calm retire- 
ment of the country, ip the neighbour- 
hood of Old Verulam; and in 1805, on 
the 10th, of April, completed his happi- 
ness, by a matrimonial union with Katha- 
Tine, the accomplished and only daughter 
of the Rev. Edward Bromhead, M. A. 
vicar of Repham, co. Lincoln, and uacle 
to Sir G. Bromhead, Bart.—About the 
same time he purchased the famous old 
manor-house at Harrow, which had for- 
merly been the residence of several Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury ; a delightful resi- 
dence, commanding the most extensive 
prospects. There he continued, during the 
remainder of his life, in the exercise of 
elegant hospitality, in the full enjoyment 
of domestic felicity, and the social inter- 
course of many of his old literary friends. 
In this romantic, but classical retreat, is 
laid the scene of a considerable part of 
Mr. Dibdin’s “ Bibliomania:” Mr. Ed- 
wards being the generous Rinarpo of that 
famous “ Bibliographical Romance *.” 
To return to the elder Mr. Edwards, 
Frugal and temperate in his ordinary ha- 
bits, plain and unaffected in his manners, 


the even tenor of his life was extended to the 
age of 86; when he calmly resigned his 
breath, June 10, 1808, highly beloved and 
respected, having long before had the 
satisfaction of seeing two of his sons re- 
tired from business, to enjoy the comforts 
of well - earned competence; and a third, * 
Mr. Thomas Edwards, established in bis 
own respectable and extensive concerns 
at Halifax. 

In the summer of 1814 Mr. James 
Edwards embraced the opportunity of 
visiting Paris; which he bad frequently 
done in the earlier part of life, and even 
during the reign of the late Emperor, 
who (with all his many failings) was 
not indifferent te literature, or literary 
men. Here, accompanied by Mrs. Ed- 
warils, and some select friends, he passed 
a few deligatful weeks; but returned still 
more satisfied with his native country, 
and his marsion at Harrow. His health, 
however, having become precarious, and 
his constitution undermined by symptoms 
of paralysis; he was advised, by some 
medical friends, to forbear for the future 
any close application to stady. He fol- 
lowed their advice; and adopted the he- 
roic resolutien of selling his valuable Li- 
brary; which he actually accomplished 
in 1815+. This was indeed a prime treat 
to the amateurs of first editions and vel- 
lum copies; and at this sale the far- 
famed Bedford Missal passed, April 11, 
1815, by the bammer of Mr. Evans, from 
his possession, to that of the Marquis of 
Blandford, for 687/. 15s.—This important 
event was a very great relief to himself 
and his friends, who fondly hoped that 
some years might still be added to his * 
life. But his disorder had taken too firm a 
root ; and, though he lived several months 
after in great apparent tranquillity, the 
thread of life was fatally cut on the 2d 
of January, 1816, atthe age of 59. His 
firm mind was wholly unappalled at the 
prospect of death, which he knew was fast 
approaching. He gave the necessary di- 
rections for his funeral, desiring that his 
coffin might be made out of some of the 
strong shelves of bis library ; and breath- 
ed his last sigh with the true fortitude 
of a Christian, leaving a widow and five 
children, the eldest little more than six 
years old, to lament their irreparable 
loss. 





nesses the adoration paid to this glorious object by some bookish pilgrim, who, as the 
evening sun reposes softly upon the hill, pushes onward, through copse, wood, moor, 
heath, bramble, aud thicket, to feast his eyes on the mellow lustre of its leaves, and 


upon the nice execution of its typography. 


Menalcas sees all this, and yet has too 


noble a heart to envy Rinaldo his treasures! These Bibliomaniacs often meet, and 
view their respective forces; but never with hostile eyes. They know their relative 
strength ; and wisely console themselves by being each eminent in his degree. Like 
Corregio, they are ‘ also painters’ in their way.” 
* An Alcove in the garden is beautifully described in the “ Bibliomania,” p. 642. 
+ See some particulars of the sale in eur vol. LXXXYV. Part L. pp. 135, 254, 349, 
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MEMOIR or ruz Rev. SAMUEL HENLRY, BD. B. 


This eminently learned Orientalist, 
Whose death is noticed in p. 88, was some 
time Professor of Moral Philosophy at the 
College of Williamsburg in Virginia. He 
was afterwards appointed one of the As- 
sistauts at Harrow School; was elected 
F. S. A. in 1778, at which time he was 
Curate of Northall in Middlesex; pre- 
semted about the same time to the rectory 
of Rendlesham in Suffolk; and in 1805 
appointed by the East India Company 
Principal of their then newly established 
College at Hertford. 

Dr. Henley~ published Three Sermons 
preached in America: 1. At Williams- 
burg, May |, 1771, for the benefit of a 
Fund to support the poor Widows and 
Orphans of Clergymen in Virginia, 8vo. 
2. The distinct Claims of Goverament aud 
Religion considered ; before the Honour- 
able House of Burgesses at Williamsburg, 
March 1, 1772, 8vo. 3. In 1776, on the 
Anniversary of the Foundation of the 
College, 8vo.—He published also “‘ A 
Dissertation on the Controverted Passages 
in St. Peter and St. Jude, concerning the 
Angels that sinned, and who kept not their 
first Estate,” 1778, 8vo. ‘* Observations 
on the subject of the Fourth Eclogue, the 
Allegory in the Third Georgic, and the 
Primary Desiga of the Eneid of Virgil; 
with incidental Remarks on some Coins 
of the Jews,” 1788, 8vo. “‘ An Essay to- 
wards a new Edition of the Elegies of 
Tibullus, with a Translation aud Notes,” 
1792, 8vo. 


Dr. Henley was, in 1779, the Editer of 
** Travels in the Two Sicilies, by Henry 
Swinburne, Esq.;” and in 1786, of “* The 
History of the Caliph Vathek, from an 
unpublished Manuscript [by William 
Beckford, Esq. of Fonthill]; with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory” [by Dr. Hen- 
ley}. A conjecturé by Mr. Stephen Wes- 
ton, in Gent. Mag. vol. LVI, p. 55. that 
‘the History of the Caliph Vathek was 
composed as a text for the parpose of 
giviog to the publick the information con- 
taived in the Notes,” produced a Letter 
in Answer from Dr. Henley, preserved in 
the same volume, p. 120. 

Dr. Henley was an intimate friend of 
the Rev. Michael Tyson, F.S. A. who 
communicated to him in 1777, by the 
kindness of Mr. Gough, one of Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s Suffolk Progresses, belonsing to 
Mr. Claxton ; which Dr. Henley at that 
time intended to publish, with other Ac- 
counts of the same kind. He was, however, 
diverted from this design by another lite- 
rary undertaking; but this curious record 
of royal splendour was svon after included 
in Mr. Nichols’s ample Collection of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses. 

In the Archeologia, vol. XIV. p. 205, 
is printed Dr. Henley’s ‘ Explanation of 
the luscription on a Brick from the Site 
of Antieot Babylon ;” and some of his 
papers are inserted in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, particularily one on the Zodiac 
in the Temple of Dendera. 





DEATHS. 


5812. AT Candy, Ceylon, Adam Davie, 
July...” esq. Major of the Ist Malay 
regiment. Although the fate of this geu- 
tleman has been most severe, it now af- 
fords no smal! consolation that it has been 
ascertained he died a natural death ; and 
that the reports which were so often cir- 
eulated regarding bis mutilation and tor- 
ture were totally unfounded. 

1815. Aug. 11. At Madras, Cosmas 
Heury Stewart, esq. of the E. I. C.’s ship 
Lowther Castle. 

Aug. 20.‘ At Aurungabad, East Indies, 
Capt. John Sykes, 9th reg. N. I. Bombay. 

Aug. ... At Vizagapatam, Capt. T. W. 
Watson, of the E. I, C.’s artillery, eldest 
son of the late T. Watson, esq. M. D. 

Sept. 14.. At Bombay, C. Northcote, 
esq. naval officer, late of the Navy-office. 

t. 22. Rear-adm. Burlton, com- 
mander-in-chief in the East Indies. 

Nov. 14, At Jamaica, in his 34th year, 
R. Speare, esq. secretary to Rear-adm. J. 
E. Douglas, commander-in-chief of H, M. 
ships, &c. en that station. 


Nov. ... At Moscow, Jac. Bernhd. Rodde, 
esq. of St. Petersburg, partner in the 
late firm of Brandt, Rodde, and Co. at 
Archangel; a benevolent man, an affec- 
tionate parent, and an inestimable friend. 

Dec. 10, At his father's, Kent-road, in 
his 29th year, Mr. Edw. Derby Eewis, 
surgeon of H. M. ship Melville. 

Dec, 22, At Heligoland, Major Haw- 
thorne, 3d garrison batt, brother to the 
late representative in Parliament for 
Downpatrick. 

Dec, 23. At Madeira, where he went 
for the recovery of bis health, William, 
eldest son of W, Castleman, esy. of Wim- 
borne, co. Dorset. 

Dec. 26. At Hay, in his 68th year, 
Jas. Williams, esq, late of Febinsham, co. 
Brecon, for many yearsa faithful and ac- 
tive magistrate for the counties of Rad- 


“ nor, Brecon, and Hereford. 


Dec. 28. Capt. Henry Richardson, R.N. 
Henry Monck, esq. eldest son of Right 
Hon, Lady Araminta Monck, of Bath. 
At Exeter, aged 31, Adm, Edm. Dod. 
Dec 
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Dec. 29. At Tiverton, aged 72, Rev. 
Thomas Wood. ; 

Dec. 30. At Thounne, Switzerland, of 
a disease of the heart with which he had 
been long afflicted, aged 23, Atkinson, 
younger sen of James Bush, esq. Doctors 
Commons. 

In his 82d year, Professor Tiphsen, for 
above half a century the ornament of the 
University of Rostock, well-known for his 
multifarious knowledge, particularly in 
Rabbinical and Oriental numismatics. 
But a few days before his death, which 
was caused by an accumulation of phlegm 
upon the chest, this venerable and dis- 
tinguished orientalist was quite cheeriul 
aud busy in the library. 

1816, Jan. 1. At Cashio-bridge, Wat- 
ford, Herts, in bis 68th year, Benjamin 
Kent, esq. of Clifford’s-inn. 

At Bath, aged 65, Marcham Goolding,esq. 

At Clifton, Richard Carter, esq. for- 
merly a banker in London. . 

At Penrhyn Castle, co, Caernaryon, the 
Right Hon, Anne-Sussana, Baroness Pen- 
rhyn, widow of Richard Pennant, Lord 
Penrhyn, whose title became extinct in 
1808.—Her ladyship was the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Genera! Thomas War- 
burton, of Winningten, in Cheshire, by 
Anne, second daughter of Sir Robert 
Williams, bart. of Penrhyn, and co-heiress 
of her brother Sir John Williams, of Pen- 
rhyn, the fourth baronet. The deceased 
Peeress was married, November 16, 1765, 
to Richard Pennant, Lord Penrhyn, who 
in right of bis lady, and purchase from 
the representative of Gwen, Lady Yonge, 
her sister, (made by his father, John 
Pennant, esq.) became possessed of the 
entire of the fine estate of Pearhyn, where 
his Lordship exerted the active beneficence 
of his disposition, and rendered his ex- 
tensive domains at once productive, orna- 
mental, and exemplary. 

At the Glebe near Ballynahinch, in his 
78th year, Rev. James Ford. In early 
life, after he had completed his education 
in Dublin college, and obtained admission 
in the Established Charch, he was en- 
gaged by the late Earl of Moira as chaplain 
to his family, and tutor to his son, the 
present Earl; serving at that time the 
Cure of Glenavy, from whence he was pro- 
moted to the vicarage of Maghradroll, or 
Ballynahinch, in which he performed the 
duties of a clergyman 53 years. 

In Dublin, of an inflammatory fever, 
aged 24, Draper Neville, esq. 

Jan. 2. In her 22d year, Ellen, eldest 
daughter of John Butler, esq. Tavistock- 
square, 

The wife of Robert Crawford, esq. of 
Devonshire-square. 

At R. Broadbelt’s, esq. Batheaston villa, 
in her 64th year, Sarah, wife of J. K. Gard- 
ner Kemeys, esq. of Bertholey-house, 
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At Clifton, Margaret, eldest daughter 
of John Montgomery, esq. of Fulwood 
Lodge, Lancashire. 

At Paris, after eight days’ illness, the 
female Hottentot, whose person was pub- 
licly exhibited in London three or four 
years ago, and excited considerable cu- 
riosity, under the designation of the Hot- 
tentot Venus. 

Jan. 3. At Rev. Dr. Bell’s, Westmin- 
ster, in her 89th year, Mrs. Lucy Bell. 

In Northumberland-street, Strand, aged 
87, Christ. Fagan, esq. senior knight of 
the Royal Military Order of St. Louis. 

At Clapham, in his 82d year, Peter 
Breadiey, esq. 

At Spital, near Chesterfield, in her 8ist 
year, Anne Katharine, relict of Rev. Jeba 
Bourne, only daughter of the late Rev. 
Samuel Pegge, LL.D. 

At Southampion, Lucy, second daugh- 
ter of the late Rt. Hon. Sir John Shelley, 
bart. 

At Dawson-grove, co, Monaghan, the 
infant son of Lord Cremorne. - 

Jan. 4. In Baker-street, James Laird, 
esq. M.D. formerly of the Medical Estab- 
lishment, Bengal. 

in Westmoreland-place, John Ker, esq, 
late of the Island of Grenada. 

At Pimlico, in his 58th year, Wm, 
Keale, esq. 

Aged 73, the wife of Gen. Donkin, of 
Bath. 

At Sheepscar, near Leeds, Sir D’Arcy 
Molineux, bart. by whose death one of the 
oldest titles in the Baronetage is extinct. 

At Dunmanway, Cork, suddenly taken 
ill, after going to bed in apparently per- 
fect health, and died in a few minutes, 
Rev. Dr. Silitto, a clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church. 

Jan. 5. In Baker-street, in his 49th 
year, Lieut.-gen. Sir Geo. Prevost, Colonel 
of the 16th foot, and late Governor-in- 
Chief and Commander of the Forces in 
the British Colonies, North America. Sir 
George Prevost, who by his ewn merits 
had attained a high rank in bis.profession, 
was first brought into the notice of his So- 
vereign as a Lieut.-colenel in a battalion 
of the 60th regiment, serving in the West 
Indies ; iv which situation he distinguish- 
ed himself at St. Vincent, where he was 
severely wounded ; and for his conduct on 
that occasion, as well as in the su 
operations in the West Indies, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier, and had 
afterwards the Government of Deminica 
conferred upon him, as a mark of his Ma- 
jesty’s approbation: for his gallant and 
successful defence of that Island against 
a very superior force of the enemy, as 
well as for his conspicuous conduct at Sr. 
Lucia, in 1803, he was created a Baronet. 
Shortly after his. return to England from 
the West Indies in 1805, he was appointed 
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Lieutenant-governor of Portsmouth, and 
in the command of the troops in that 
district. In 1808 he was selected to fill 
the important charge of Lieutenant-gover- 
nor and Lieutenant-general, commanding 
the forces in the province of Nova Scotia. 
In the autumn of the same year he pro- 
ceeded with a division of troops from Ha- 
lifax to the West Indies, and was second 
in command upon the expedition at the 
capture of the Island of Martinique. Afier 
that service had been completed, he re- 
turned to his Government in Nova Scotia ; 
and upon the resignation of General Sir 
Jemes Craig, he was called to fill the bigh 
and responsible situation of. Governor-in- 
Chief, and Commander of the forces in all 
British North America. He retarned to 
England early in 1814, to answer certain 
charges preferred against him, the inves- 
tigation of whick had been alone prevent- 
ed, prior to his decease, by causes altoge- 
ther beyond his control. Sir George Pre- 
vost’s successful defence of the Canadas 
for nearly three years, agaiust a numerous 
and formidabie enemy, and under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, together with 
his other important services in the West 
Indies, wili be long remembered, and a 
grateful country will not refuse to do jus- 
tice to the memory of one, who, it may 
be truly said, was a gallant spirit, a man 
with pure hands, and a most zealous and 
devoted servant of kris Sovereign.—The dis- 
order which shortened the days of this dis- 
tinguished officer was dropsy, occasioned 
by a debilitated constitution, worn down 
by the fatigues aud anxieties attendant 
upon the arduous duties of his late com- 
mand, The first symptoms of the disease 
made their appearance during the jour- 
ney which he was obliged to undertake 
over-land, at a most inclement season, 
from Quebec to St. John, New Brunswick, 
in order to embark for England; to the 
exertions of which, it has since appeared, 
he was wholly unequal ; and these symp- 
toms gradually increasing after his arri- 
val in this couutry, he was indwced to re- 
move from his seat at Belmont, in Hamp- 
shire, to London, early in the last month, 
for the benefit of the best medica! advice: 
but the. rapid progress of his complaint 
baffled the skill of his physicians, Dr. Bail- 
lie and Sir Gilbert Blane. His remains 
were removed from his house in Baker- 
street, on the 1ith Jan. and deposited in 
the family vault at. East Barnet, Herts, 
attended by his near relations, a few of 
his particular friends, and the officers who 
composed his personal staff in Canada.— 
Sir George Provost was the eldest son of 
Major-general Augustine Prevost, who 
served under General Wolfe, and was se- 
verely wounded on the plains of Abraham, 
and who afterwards. so eminently distin- 
guished himself in the first American war, 


by his defence of Savannah. The surviy- 
ing brothers of Sir George are both in his 
Majesty’s service, the eldest a Post-cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, and the other a 
Colouel in the Army.—sSir George Prevost 
married in the year 1739, Catharme, dau. 
of Major-gen. Phipps, who survives him, 
together with a son, a minor, who suc 
ceeds to the title, and two daughters. 

At Pimlico, in bis 83d year, James 
Eaton, esq. 

Aged 60, George Sutherland, esq. of 
Kennington, late of Bath. 

Jan. 6. At Hackney, aged 59, Thomas 
Winder, esq. a very old and respectable 
inhabitant of St. Anue’s, Jamaica. 

Geo. Clowes, esq. formerly captain in 
the 8th foot, long stationed in Canada du- 
ring the American war. 

At Chipping, near Buntingford, of a de- 
cline, in her 18th year, Mary, eldest dau. 
of Rev. Henry Lloyd, D.D. Regius Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, in Cambridge University. 

At Oxford, aged 34, Wm. Rede, esq. 
formerly an eminent attorney in London. 

At Clifton, in his 82d year, Roger Met- 
calfe, esq. late Deputy Commissary Ge- 
neral. 

At Pier’sshill barracks, near Edinburgh, 
in his 33d year, W. Champion, esq. M.D. 
Surgeon of the 6th drag.-guards, 

At Warsaw, aged 125, F. Narodsky, a 
Polish gentleman. He married his second 
wife at 92 ; a daughter now alive was the 
fruit of this marriage. In’ 1806, the Po- 
lish government granted him a pension 
of 3000 florins, which the Emperor Aiex- 
ander continued till his death. 

Jan. 7. At Tooting, the eldest daughter 
of the late Wm. Barr, esq. ef Southwark, 
and of Wood-lodge, Shooter’s-bill. 

At Hampton-court-palace, in his | 7th 
year, S. F. Dawson, son of the late F, 
Dawson, esq. of Ripon-park, co. York. 

In his Gist year, E. R. Elmsden, esq. 
Alderman of Lynn. 

At Ely, aged 70, Rev. Mr. Moreton, 
Rector of Southery, Norfolk. 

Jan, 8. At Upper Clapton, aged 51, the 
wife of Thomas Bros, esq. 

At Streatham, John Kymer, esq. broker, 
Mincing-lane. 

Wm. Joshua W. Taylor, esq. an emi- 
nent solicitor of Bath, and a member of 
that corporation. 

W. L. Nash, esq. of Wootton-tnder- 
edge, co. Gloucester. 

At Weilbourg, his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Nassau Weilbourg. He was 
attacked by a fit of apoplexy while going 
up stairs, and fell backwards, and was 
found in that state, senseless, by the He- 
reditaty Prince, and survived only. 12 
hours. As he was alone, and his fall was 
not beard, it was not ‘known how lorig he 
remained in that situation. He was father- 
in-law of the Archduke Charles. The He- 
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reditary Prince of Weilbourg has, in virtue 
of a family compact, assumed the reins of 
Government in common with the Duke of 
Nassau. 

Jan. 9. At Blackheath, in his 75:h year, 
John S:. Barbe, esq. one of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, formerly 
of his Majesty’s Navy. 

At Guildford, Surrey, Anne, relict of 
Rev, James Hill, LL.D. rector of Put- 
tenham, and vicar of Wonersh, in that 
county. 

In his 73d year, Joha Bates, esq. of 
Wvyeombe Marsb, Bucks. 

Aged 98, Rev. Joseph Richmond, D.D. 
rector of Newaham, with Mapledurwell, 
Haunts. 

At Ashburion, Devon, found dead in 
his bed, supposed to have been caused 
by an apupleciic fit, aged 41, Rev. John 
Huxham. 

At his relation’s, Mr. Broadhurst, Jor- 
dangate, Macclesfield, in his 60th year, 
T. Gould, esq. many years steward to 
Lord Ducie, of Tortworth, co. Gloucester, 
aud Strangeways, Lancashire. 

Aged 71, Thomas Salvin, esq. of Zasing- 
wold, co. York. 

Jan. 10. lo Milbank-row, Westminster, 
aged 83, Richard Dickinson, esq. of H. M. 
Ordoance-office in the Tower. 

T. W. Gale, esq. late of the Transport 
Office. 

Wm. Bruce, esq. assistant inspector of 
Military Stores to the East India Company. 

Mrs. Mary Salisbury, Curzon -~street, 
May-fair. 

At St. John’s-lodge, Herts, the lady of 
Gen. Sir Cornelius Cuyler, bart. She was 
Anne, daughter of Major Richard Grant, 
and has left issue seven children. 

At Penzance, James Hussey, esq. of 
Salisbury. 

In Edinburgh, aged 59, Alex. Dewar, 
esq. late of Calcutta, 

dan. 11. At Newington, Surrey, io bis 
Sist year, Lieut. George Sommerville, R.N. 

Aged 70, Rev. James Aspinwall, late 
vicar of Kempston, co. Bedford. 

Richard Wyatt, esq. of Treemans, Sus- 
sex. He served the office of Sheriff in 1787. 

Thomas Ivory, esq. of Clifton. 

At Edinburgh, C. H. Cogan, esq. late 
of the 3d foot guards. 

Jan. 12, At Bath, aged 86, Marmaduke 
Peacocke, esq. 

Jun. 13. In Park-street, Caroline, wife 
of H, Peters, jun. esq. 

in the Commercial-road, in his 59th 
year, Daniel Stephens, esq. 

At Brompton, Dunean Shawe, esq, late 
of Cadiz, merchant. 

George, third son of Edw, Patland, esq. 
Sammer-house, Carshalton, Surrey. 

At Great Torrington, Devon, Penelope, 
second daughter of Rev. ree Wickey, 
of that place. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1816, 
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From the effects of a ‘fall whilst shoot- 
ing on the @d inst. by which three of his 
ribs were broken, one of which perforated 
his lungs, in his ‘77th year, Richard An- 
drews, esq. of Petersfield, Hents, where 
he formerly practised as an attorney, 

At Oxford, aged 19, Henry, youngest 
son of James Crowdy, esq. Highworth, 
Wilks. 

Aged 46, John Bradley, esq. iron-master, 
of Stourbridge. 

Aged 21, Jane, last surviving daughter 
of the late Robert Vizer, esq. of Bristol. 

Jan. 14. In Upper Brook-street, Eliza- 
beth, second daugbter of T. H. Vavasour, 
esq. of Rochdale. 

In the Cathedral Precinct, Canterbury, 
Mrs. Gregory, relict of the late Rev. Wii- 
liam Gregory, M.A. master of Eastbridge 
Hospital, in that guy. 

At Bath, aged 60, Mrs. Longslow, relict 
of Richard Longslow, M.D. A.M. late of 
the Hotwells, Bristol. 

Tn ber 84th year, Elizabeth, sole sur. 
viving daughter of the late Rev. J. Had- 
don, rector of Warrington. 

Near Valencienues, after a few hours 
illness, most deservedly Jamented, Capt. 
Courtenay IIbert, R. A. fifth son of the 
late Wm. Iibert, esq. of Bowringsleigh, 
Devon. 

Jan. 15, At Bath, in his 80th year, John 
Bathoe, esq. 

In his 89th year, Henry Harington, 
M.D. and alderman of Bath. Descended 
from an ancient and honourable family, 
who long possessed considerable influence 
and property in the neighbourhood, he 
had become identified in a manner with 
the town, and appeared a venerable yet 
graceful Antiquity amidst its modern re- 
finements. The mildness and suavity of 
his address and deportment, his gentle- 
manly manners, his talents, his acquire- 
ments, and a large fund of anecdotical 
recollections, rendered him a companion 
at once delightful and instructive. His 
name in the musical world stands de- 
servedly high as a composer; and, with- 
out being a performer on avy instrument, 
he thoroughly understood the science of 
musick. His productions, whether hu- 
mourous or grave, whether light or sacred, 
from the festive catch to the sublime Eloi, 
alike display the refined taste of a con- 
noisseur, and the powerful conception of 
a master. Perfectly familiar with classi- 
cal literatare, Dr. H. was equalled by few 
as a general! scholar; and his Latin com- 
positions were distinguished by theit pu- 
rity and elegance. Some exquisite speci- 
mens in his gative tongue prove that he 
possessed, in no mean degree, the requi- 
sites of a Poet. His passage through life 
exemplified the mild influence of the re- 
ligion he professed ; aud his death, with- 
out pain and without a struggle, gave to his 
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surviving friends a true spectacle of the 
Christian Euthanasia. Dr. Harington did 
not appear mac: before the world as an 
author: but he edited, from his family 
papers, the very entertaining volumes of 
Nuge Antique. . He also composed and 
published a Geometrical Demonstration 
of the Indivisibility of the Tri-Unity, un- 
der the title of “Symbolon Trisagion ;” 
and a Treatise on the Use and Abuse of 
Musick. 

Jan. 16, At Hythe Barracks, suddenly, 
T. H. Mann, esq. paymaster of the 2d 
batt. 3d (Buffs) foot. 

At Powderham Reetory, suddenly, aged 
59, Rev, Timothy Napleton, rector of that 
parish and of North Bovey. 

Jan. 17. Ia Mansfield -street, John 
Heath, esq. one of the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas. Tiis venerable Judge 
had been for some time in such an infirm 
state of health, that be was about to retire 
from the Bench, but his death was ex- 
tremely sudden. He had received an in- 
vitation from Sir Vicary Gibbs to an en- 
tertainment, and was ia the act of reply- 
ing, when he dropped down in a fit of 
apoplexy, andexpned. He formerly filled 
the office of Town-clerk of Exeter; and 
has left a legacy of about 20,0902. to his 
friend Mr. Gattey, the present Town-clerk 
of that city. The following testimony to 
his character was delivered in the Court 
of Common Pleas: —‘* Nobody had a 
higher respect for the opinions and cha- 
racter of that learned Judge than himself 
[Sir Samuel Shepherd] ; aud nobody more 
sincerely regretted his loss. He owed it 
to his own feelings to say, that he always 
considered him to be an able and upright 
Judge, as well as a worthy and valuable 
mau; and he was convinced that, in de- 
claring these seutiments of respect for his 
memory, he bad the concyrrence of ail bis 
Brethren of the Bar. His duty required 
from hin such a tribute to the learned 
Judge, when the mention of his name fur- 
nished the opportunity of paying it; and 


phe felt a pleasure in the act.” 


Henry Wildman, esq. of Layton, Essex. 

Mes. Dring, relict of Rev. Robert Dring, 
of Rockgrove, co. Waterford, sister of the 
Jate Col. Fitzgerald, of Corkabeg, and of 
Sir Thos. Fitzgerald, bart. 

Jun. 18. At Islington, in ber 94th year, 
Mrs. Anne Jenks, widow of Mr. George 
Jenks, coach-master, who died m 179., 
and the reputed mother (but this is said 
to be not very certain) of Mr. George 
Jenks. whadied in July last, (see our vol, 
LXXAY. p..188.) Ber.eorpse was pre- 
ceded by six of hee oid stage-coachmen, 
garujsbed with hatbands and gloves. She 
possessed very consilerable property ; 
sowe part.of which will most probably be 
eharedby the Gentiemen. of the Long 
Rove in Liuvoln’s-ind-hall. , 


In his 25th year, Capt. Hervey Bagot, 
R. N. third surviving son of the late Rev. 
Walter Bagot, of Blithfield. 

At Wanstead, in his 59th year, David 
Boyn, esq. 

At Ashburton, Rev. Wm. Aldridge, 
Cockey. 

Jan, 19. In London, Mrs. Mansfield, 
relict of the Jate James Mansfield, esq. 

At Parson’s-green, Henry Tahourdin, 
esq. of Oiveston, co. Gloucester. 

Tn bis 18th year, Daniel, son of Daniel 
Moore, esq. late of the Island of Jamaica, 
whose virtue and talents commanded the 
admiration of all who knew him. 

Maria, eldest daughter of Dr. Robert 
Dyer, Bristol. 

At Manchester, in his 34th year, John 
Bradshaw, esq. F.S. A. of Darcey Lever, 
near Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, and of 
Yate, co. Gloucester, in the commission of 
the Peace for the county of Lancaster, a 
Feoffee of Chetham’s Hospital, and Lieut.- 
colonel of the Bolton local militia. His 
death was occasioned by the overturning 
of the Preston mail at Pendleton, by which 
his ancle was dreadfully lacerated, both 
bones of the leg broken, and his frame re- 
eeived a general and fatal concussion. He 
languished four days. 

At Paris, Sir Thomas Windsor Hunloke, 
bart. of Wingerworth, co. Derby. He suc- 
ceeded his father, Sir Henry, Nov. 16, 
1801, and married, Oct, 19, 1807, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Eccleston, of 
Scarisbrick-hall, co. Lancaster, esq. by 
whom he bad issue two daughters, and’ a 
son, Henry (born Sept. 30, 1812) who suc 
ceeds to the title. 

Jan. 20. in Curzon-street, Mrs. Denne, 
widow of the late Cornelius Denne, esq. 

At his house in Kentish-town, Alexander 
Moore, esq. having nearly attained the 
very advanced age of 85 years. He was 
lineally descended from the Moores of 
Keyham, an ancient family in the county 
of Leicester. 

At Ludwigslut, the Princess of Mecklen- 
burgh Schwerin (born Princess of Saxe 
Weimar), second wife of the Hereditary 
Prince of Meckienburgh Sehwerin. 


Jan, 21, At her aunv’s (Mrs. Kinderley, ° 


Bedford-row), Lucinda Maria, daughter of 
Rev. Robert Benson, of York. 

In Princes - street, Cavendish - square, 
Capt. B. Price, aid-de-camp to the late 
Sir Thomas Picton at the battle of Water- 
loo, and nephew of Rev. Dr. Robert Price, 
one of the eauens residentiary of Salisbury 
Cathedral. . 

At Camberwell, Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Wheler Bunce, vicar 
of St, Clement’s, Sandwich, 

At Upton-Court, Shepherdswell, Kent, 
aged 72, Mes. Elizabeth Boteler; a 
lady whose rare endowments might have 
secured to her po mean share of that 
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praise which has been bestowed on many 
of her contemporaries, if she had pre- 
ferred her claim to it; for she was bless- 
ed by Nature with extraordinary powers 
of mind, a sound judgment, and correct 
taste, which she had embellished by va- 
rious and extensive reading, being ac- 
quainted with the best authors in the Eng- 
lish language, whose treasures an un- 
usually retentive memory had made her 
own, But, although her modesty and love 
of the tranquillity of a retired hfe forbad 
her engaging in any pursuit that might 
have drawn ber into pablic notice, yet 
the goodness of ‘her heart would vot suf- 
fer her to be an jnactive and useless mem- 
ber of society. She was a sound and sin- 
cere Christian, and by consequence a 
friend of the .» whose condition she 
studied with great attention. By so doing, 
she was enabled to render them much 
more essential service than by pecuniary 
charities, of which, however, she was a 
liberal dispenser. By impressing upon 
them the obligation and advantage of 
cleanliness, frugality, and industry, she 
introduced into heir cottages a degree of 
comfort, to which too many cottages are 
strangers; but, above all, by a peculiarly 
persuasive manner of conversing with 
them, she had the happy art of preserv- 
ing peace aud good-will amongst them, 
often preventing quarrels ; and when that 
could not be, composing their differences, 
aad reconciling them to one another. By 
nombers of these humble neighbours, and 
by a respectable and pretty extensive 
circle of friends and acquaimtance, her 
memory will long be cherished, as a cheer- 
ful and instructive companion, and a dis- 
creet and tender benefactress. 

At Richmond, co. York, Rev. Francis 
Blackburne, LL.B. viear of Brignall 25 
years, eldest son of the late venerable 
Archdeacon Blackburne. 

At Penryn, Cornwal!, the wife of Rt. 
Hon. G. Knox, of Dublin, sister cf C. 
Fortescue, esq. of Glyde Farm, co. Louth. 

At Brussels, suddenly (on hearipg of 
the death of her illustrious husband) the 
Princess of Nassaa- Weilbourg, Louisa 
Isabella Alexandrina (see p. 184.) 

Jan, 22. -In Piccadilly, Sir Drummond 
Smith, bart. of Tring Park, Herts, brother 
of Joshaa and Thomas Smith, and of the 
jate J, Smith Bu , and ancle of the 
Marchigness of Nerthampton. He had 
been twice married ; first to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir Kilis Cunliffe, bart. and 
secondly, to Elizabeth Monckton, eldest 
daughter of William, second Visc. Gal- 
way, and relict of Sir Francis Sykes, 
who survives him; but he has left no issue 
by either marriage. 

At Newport, co. Monmouth, aged 68, 
Joseph Emerson, esq. many years an emi- 
nent jeweller in the North of Englead, 
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Jan. 25. At Palmer’s-green, aged 90, 
Mary, relict of Peter Fountain, esq 

Ia his 82d year, John Comport, esq. of 
Dalston. 

At Rose green, near Battle, in conse- 
quence ofa blow from a cricket-ball, 
Lieut.-col. Prescot, 5th Drag. guards. 

At Long Ashton, Somerset, in his TOth 
year, John Fisher Weare, esq. His heart 
was ever open to the impulses of buma- 
nity; and his charity — active, yet unos- 
tentatious. His unremitting attention to 
the daties of a Christian— bis genuine 
benevolence — and his mild, friendly, and 
hospitable disposition —~ rendered bim at 
once an or ent to h nature, and 
an object of respect and affection to all 
who knew him. 

At Kirkleatham, co. York, in her 70th 
year, Mrs. Tanner, who formerly kept a 
seminary of the highest respectability, 
first at Ullesthorp, then at Enderby, and 
lastly at Wigston, co. Leicester. Her pri- 
vate life was an unvaried scene of good- 
ness and humanity ; and as a governess, 
she was distinguished by a superiority of 
manpers and intellect, blended with ma- 
ternal affection and a strict regard to the 
comfort and happiness of ber numerous 
pupils. 

At Durham, Miss Sharp, daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Sharp, preben- 
dary of Durbam, and archdeacon of Ner- 
thumberland. 

Jan. 24. In Bryanstone-street, Port- 
man-square, aged 76, Mrs. Mary Anne 
Gibbes, widow of J. Gibbes, esq. of 
Charlestown, South Carolma. 

In Mount-:treet, Hon. Apsiey Bathurst, 
D. C. L. and fellow of All Souls college ; 
son of the jate Earl, and only brother of 
the present Earl Bathurst. 

Aged 29, Henrietta Anne, wife of Charles 
Jacomb, esq. of Hunter-street, Brunswick - 
square. 

In Half-moon-street, Piccadilly, George 
Edwards, esq 

At the Earl of Hardwicke's, Tittenhan- 
ger, near St. Alban’s, James Yorke, esq. 
third son of the late Lord Bishop of Ety, 
and steward to the Dean and Chapter of 
that Cathedral. 

Jan. 25. In Burr-street, in his 50th 
year, James Flower, esq. coal-merchant. 

On Clapham-common, Robert Barclay, 
esq. of Lombard-street, banker. He was 
descended from a very honourable fawily 
amongst the Quakers, and inherited the 
beneficence of his ancestors. 

Christiana, relict of the Jate T. Swale, 
esq. of the Views, Hunts, and of Mildea- 
hail, Suffolk, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir Gillies Payne, bart. of Tempsford- 
hall, co. Bedford. 

At Warwick, W. J. S. Hunt, esq. late 
of the Royal Navy, and great nephew of 
the late Gen. H. W, Powell. 
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Jan. 26. At Prestbury, co. Gloucester, 
whither he had retired from the fatigues of 
a laborious profession, Francis Welles, esq. 
for many years a solicitor of the first 
eminence. With a mind clear, compre- 
heasive, vigorous, and indciatigable, he 
early applied himself to the attainment of 
professional acquirements, which, with an 
uncommon perseverance and activity, soon 
bronght him into reputation, and led him 
in the end to the summit. of his profession. 
Naturally given to investigaiion, and 
being of a cool and deliberate reflection, 
he was alike remarkable for depth of re- 
search, profoundness of learning, and so- 
lidity of judgment ; and, not confining his 
attention to any particular branches of his 
profession, his mind bad ranged through 
the whole, and given him powers of a very 
extraordimary kind. Benevolent in his dis 
position, he devoted bis abilities, as well 
to the service of the poor, as of the rich ; 
and, though generous in all things, he was 
peculiarly so of hi- professional knowledge, 
which he communicated to his younger 
brethren, wit! a disinteresteduess and fa- 
cility rarely known... One who 1s indebted 
to that source for much inf. mation, offes 
this tribute to the memory of him who is 
no more, lamenting, wih the profession at 
large, the loss ot one of 8S Orightest orna- 
ments ; and with the publick the depriva- 
tion of a valuable member of society. 

Jan. ... At Limerick, Grice Smyth, esq. 
of Halliietra, co. Waterford. He was h 
nealiy descended from Sir Percy Smith, of 
Ballinetra, kant. who dred in 1657, which 
Sir Percy was son of Sir Richard Smith, 
knt. by Mary Boyle, sister of Richard, 
the first Earl of Cork. 

Intely.—At Bradbourn Park, the seat 
of Su John Twisden, bart. Dame Eliza- 
beth Twisden, ‘relict of Sir John Papillon 
Twisden, bart. and danghter of the late 
Admira! Sir Franeis Geary, bart. 

At Bristol, Mr. Joseph Herbert, an ho- 
norary member of the Geological Society, 
whose assiduity and knowledge in that 
science was universally acknowledged by 
those who have witnessed his efforts, aud 
seen his beautiful cabinet of minerals, 
fossils, shells, &c. the collection of 20 
years, and which are to be disposed of. 

Feb. 1. In Merrion-square South, Dub- 
lin, in his 88th year, the Right Hon. Joshua 
Allen, fifth Viscount Alien, Baron Allen of 
Stillorgan. His Lordshipwas born Aprii26, 

7238, and was fourth son of the Hin. Ri- 
chard Allen, kaight of the shire for Xil- 
dare (whose eldest sun, Jom, became 
fourth Viscount Allen, im 1745, as: first 
cousin. and heir mate of John, third Vis- 
count, and died unmarried in 1753, when 
the title devolved to his. brother Joshua, 
fifth aud late peer.) He was-earty bred to 
arms, served iu the army in Germany, as 
Captain of the 37th regiment of foot dur- 
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ing the campaigns of 1758, 1759, and 
1760, under the command of Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, and was wounded 
in the memorable battle of Minden in 1759. 
In 1761, he was appointed Deputy Quar- 
ter-master General to the British troops 
seut to the relief of Portugal ander the 
command of General Lord Tyrawley, where 
he served uniil the Peace; in 1762, he 
was chosen Member of Parliament for 
Eye, in Suffolk, for which borough he was 
re-elected iv the ensuing Parliament; in 
1763 hewas sent to join his regiment in 
Minorca, and was soon after appointed 
Captain of a company in the first regi- 
ment of foot guards, from which he re- 
tired in 1775.—The Viscount obtained a 
pension of 6001. a year in 1770, the 
principal estates of tie Allen famiy hav- 
ing passed away from the iale Jine, in 
1755, to Lady Carysfwt and Lady New- 
haven, sisters and eo-hewesses of Jobn, 
third Viscount Allen. His Lordship mar- 
ried, August 5, 1781, Frances, eldest 
daughter of Gaynor Barry, esq. of Dorms- 
ton, co, Meath, by whom he bad issue 
Joshua William, the present and sixth 
Viscount; Fraoces-Elizabeth; and Leti- 
tia- Dorothea, married May -17, 1806, the 
Hon, William Herbert, third son of Henry, 
first Eacl of Carnarvon, 

Feb. 2. Atthe Vines, Rochester, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Elliott, esq. 

At Carlton, near Middiebam, York- 
shire, Mrs. Elizabeth Buckle, relict of Mr, 
Anthony B. Ino her characier she was 
bevevolent, hospitable, charitable, looked 
up to and regarded almost to adoration by 
the poor, highly respecved by the wealthy, 
admired avd beloved by ali, She was at 
ence cheerful and pious. In a word she 
was a good Christian, .She died at the 
advanced age of 82. 

F:b.3.. ln Montagu- place, Blooms- 
bury, in his 58th year, Sir Henry Daimn- 
pier, kunt. one of bis Majesty’s Justices of 
the Court of King’s Bench.» The talents 
and qualities of this great man were of so 
pre-emiwent a nature, that few can justly 
appreciate them; and no one can too 
highly extel them, He was thought to be 
a classical scholar scarcely inferior ta 
any of the must learned of his contempo- 
reries. In bis legal practice be secured 
universal esteem. Unassuming in his be- 
haviour, he coneiliated the regard of all 
who were connected with him. In con- 
versatice be was brilliant, communicative, 
and instructive. He attamed not-to his 
exalted station by adherence to any po- 
litical party, but was selected wholly on 
account of his exalted abilities. ,Eminently 
distinguished as his; legal qualifications 
were, yet they were not confined to the 
miere jine of bis profession; for he was 
known to be as well acquainted with éccie- 
siasti¢al, as with common jaw, Nor was 
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he less versed in theology, than in every 
other branch of science ; and while many 
of his leisure hours were devoted to this 
study, he evinced the firmness of his be- 
lief of the sacred truths of Christianity by 
a duct corr dent with its precepts, 
In whatever point of view we behold him, 
whether io public or in private life, we 
shal) see much to admire, and very little 
tocondemn. And should this tribute to 
the memory of such an exce!lent man be 
ascribed to the partiality of friendship, an 
appeal may contidently be made to pub- 
lic opinion, which has avowedly declared, 
that, by the death of Mr. Justice Dampier, 
the Law has lost one of its brightest or- 
naments, and Society one of its most va- 
Juavle members, He has left a widow and 
five children. 

Feb. 3. In New-street, Spring-gardens, 
in his 70th year, Johu Bireh, esq. Sur- 
geon Extraordinary to the Prince Regent, 
and one of the surgeons of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, To a mind stored with every 
species of knowledge that could adorn hu- 
man nature, was united the most pleasing 
address and polisbed suavity of manners. 
The friend and companion of young men, 
he omitted no opportunity of instracting 
and amusing them; he adapted his dis- 
course to the different dispositions of all, 
and no one could have the good fortune 
to be acquainted with him without being 
pleased and improved by his conversation. 
By bim the wonderful power of electricity 
was applied as a remedy for disease with 
the greatest success ; and to him we are 
indebted for the advantages of the simple, 
powerfal, and portable form to which the 
electrical machine has been reduced. He 
published, in 1780, Considerations on the 
Efficacy of this application in cases of 
Uterine Obstruction ; and in 1799 he ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. George Adams, 
containing some most extraordinary cures 
performed by it, which was published in 
Adams's Treatise on Electricity. This he 
republished in 1803, in consequence of the 
great demand for the former edition. His 
memory and abilities will be farther per- 
petuated by the valuable communications 
with which he bas enriched the periodical 
journals, The practice of Vaccination 
found in him a steady and powerful op- 
poser, and the doctrine of its supporters 
was most ably combated in his works 
ov this subject. To point out the ill ef- 
fects which be imagined might result from 
this system, was one of his favourite pur- 
suits; and although, in prosecuting it, he 
was most powerfully assailed, still he un- 
dauntedly kept on his course, by endea- 
vouring to put mankind in possession of 
the knowledge of the real nature and 
property of this disorder. It has been 
asserted that he entered too warmly in- 
to disputes on this subject, and that be 
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was not entirely free from prejudice in 
his consideration of it; but, as he stated 
his conviction of is impropriety, we 
ought to give him credit for the best mo- 
tives. In private life he was beloved and 
respected by a wide circle of friends ; 
be was ever ready to stretch forth bis 
hand to modest merit, and particularly 
desirous of introdacing to the nutice of 
his acqueimtance any one possessing the 
least share of ability. It may be truly 
said of him that in losing bim we lose a 
part of ourselves, and the best part! In 
a word, his practical abilives, and numer- 
ous virtues and excellencies, reudered 
him the ornament of his profession, and 
an honour to human nature. 

Fed. 4. At his apartments in Bond- 
street,,in bis 71st year, Richard Lord Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam of the kingdom of 
Ireland, Vice-admiral of the province of 
Leinster,and F. R.S. Dying a bachelor, 
he is succeeded by his uext surviving bro- 
ther the Hon. John Fitzwilliam. The 
noble Viscount by his will has given 
the following very noble benefaction to 
the excellent seminary where be com- 
pleted his education, aud where he ob- 
tained the degree of M. A. in 1764. To 
the Chanceilor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Cambridge, he has 
bequeathed all his new South-Sea Annui- 
ties 3 with the proceeds and dividends of 
which they are to build a Museum, a Re- 
pository to contain all his pictures, por- 
traits, framed or unframed, priats, books 
bound or unbouad, manuscripts, musick 
bound and unbound, busts, statues, gems, 
precious stones, bronzes, &c,; aod until 
such Museum is built, to bire a house to 
piace them in, to salarize the officers ap- 
pointed by the University to take care of 
the collection; and al! the regulations, &c. 
are to be conformable to ‘he Statutes. 

Feb. 7. In York-street, Dublin, Anne, 
the wife of Joseph Farran, esq. 

Feb. 12. At Glasgow, after a short ill- 
ness, Edw. Davies, esq. of Avening-house, 
near Minchinhampton, co, Gloucester. 

Feb. 17. Aged 28, Urry Jonson. esq. 
commander R. N. second son of the Rev. 
Joha Johnson, rector of Great Parndon, 
Essex. This young officer was as much 
distinguished by his virtues aad amiabie 
qualities in private life, as for his gal- 
lantry in the service when first-lieutenant 
to Lord Cochrane in the Imperiease fri- 
gate, in the Mediterranean, and in Basque 
Roads; for which services he was pro- 
moted. 

Feb. 20. Ia Colebrook-row, Islington, 
aged 60, Henry Godfrey, esq. formerly an 
eminent grocer in Newgate-street, and 
some time one of the representatives in 
Common Council for the ward of Farring- 
don Within, 
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Feb. 23. At Hitchin, Herts, Miss Hinde, 
grand-daughter of Robert Hinde, esq. late 
of Chertsey-Abbey, Surrey. 

Dec. 31, 1815. Mrs. Mary Donne Ta- 
tham, wife of Mr. J. K. Tatham, of 
Charles-square, Hoxton, and of the Bank 
of England. This lady’s death presents 
an affecting instance of the shortness and 
uncertainty of all human enjoyments, 
She was married only the preceding year, 
had just been delivered of her first child, and 
was looking forward, with the confidence of 
youth and health, to the fulfilment of the 
duties of wife and mother for a long series 
of years, when a fever, not immediately 
connected with herlying-in, in a few days 
deprived her relatives and friends of one 
whose amiable temper and suavity of 
manners had recommended her to their 
warmest esteem. When informed by the 
physician of her danger, she heard the 
melancholy tidings with the resignation of 
a mind under the powerful influences of 
Religion, took an affectionate leave of all 
that were dear to her, and, in full posses- 
sion of her senses, breathed her last in 
the act of prayer. She was interred on 
Saturday, Jan. 6, in the church-yard of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, where an inscrip- 
tion to her memory will soon be placed. 





Vol. LXXXV. Part II. p. 377. The 
Rev. E. Popham was the younger son of 
Edward Popham, esq. of Littlecot, Wilts, 
(an estate originally obtained by Judge 
Popham), who was elected M. P. for that 
county m 1741, 1747, 1754, 1761; and 
in 1759 was created D.C.L. at Oxford ; 
where the younger son, who was then 
pursuing his studies at Oriel college 
with a view to the Church, took the 


degree of B.A. in the same year; pro- 
ceeded M. A. in 1762; and in 1774 ac- 
cumulated the degree of B. and D. D. 
He married, however, at an early age, in 
a manner so displeasing to his father, 
that he turned him adrift on the wide 
world ; and for a considerable time he had 
to subsist, with his wife, on the small cu- 
racy of Chiltua Foliat, Wilts. Agentieman 
who held the family-living tili he should 
be of age to take it, Very honovrabty of- 
fered his resignation ; but was teld by the 
father that, if he resigned, he would give 
it to some otber persun; his son should 
never have it. When his father was dy- 
ing, he wished to see him, and he was 
sent for; but, upon his arrival, it being 
represented to him that bis father would 
be so agitated that it would probably 
hasten his death, Mr. Edward Popham 
was weak enough to go away without see- 
ing his father, who, finding he did not 
obey the summons to come heme, died 
without making any provision for him. 
He afterwards went to live at Bath; and 
was encouraged to publish a work be bad 
in hand, by the offer of a liberal and no- 
merous sobscription. His brother Francis 
prevailed on him to withdraw bis intended 
publication, under a promise of providing 
for him, which he never did; but, dying 
without issue, left his whole estate to his 
wife; and by that lady, Mr. Popham was 
presented in 1777 to the rectory of Chilton 


Foliat. Mr. Popham was 2 good classicat- 


scholar ; and published “ Setecta Poemata 
Anglorum Latina, seu sparsim edita, seu 
bactenus inedita; accurante Edvardo 
Popham, Coll. Oriel. Oxon. wuper Soc. 


1774.” 2vols. 12mo0.; and “ litastrium. 


Virorum Elogia Sepulchralia, 1795,” Svo, 





Merezoro.ocicat Tasxe for February, 1816. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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27 | 39 } 42 | 3S 129,65 |cloudy 
98 | 30 | 35 | 32°|30, 18 fair 
29 | 28; 3 28 » 36 jfogg 
SO | 26 | 32) 25} ,40 jfair 
31 | 23 | 35 | 26 » 20 jfair 
F.1 | 26 | 30 | 27 |29, 80 [fair 
2127 |38| 42] ,58 jcloudy | 
31 42) 47) 45] ,50 [cloudy 











4} 42 } 44! 40 » 48 jrain 
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11 | 26 | 36 | 26 |29, 85 [cloudy 
12 | 24 | S32 | 25 [30,30 |‘air 
13 | 24 | S64 29 »o2 /fair 
14 | 29 |] 37 |} 32 , 30 jcloudy 
15 | 36} 42 | 40 , 13 jfair 
16 | 39 | 45 | 38 {29,62 [cloudy 
17/3 59 | 34 , 86° ffair 
18 | 27 | 34 | 40 |30, 09 [cloudy 
19 } 40 | 45 | 40 [29,99 jcloudy 
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24} 38] 54 | 42 , 10 }fair 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 23, to February 20, 1816. 
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Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 164/50 and 60 179 

Males - 803 1586 Males - 872 wet § 5and10 70/60and 70 146 

Females 783 Females 895 t © }10and20 45] 70and80 110 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 472 be 20 and 30 111] 80and90 7%} 

' @& § 30 and 40 173 | 90 and 100 24 

Salt £1. per bushel; 43d. per pound. and 50 197] 100.......... 2 

AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending February 17. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 

s. d. 4 d. 5. d, d.js. d.js. d. 

Middlesex 59 2 8|| Essex 58 472i O27 7 

Surrey 60 0}: 0}/Kent 56 10/25 O27 6 

Hertford 56 4 0||Sussex 60 OR2 1/32 0 

Bedford 54.5 5}|Suffolk 58 3118 584 1 

Huntingdon 51 10 3)/Camb. 52 215 4)24 6 

Northamp. 53 10 10||Norfolk 54 10/117 723-0 

Rutland 55 3 6\|Lincoln 53 S115 4/726 4 

Leicester 62 8 6|} York 51 S17 «7/29 11 

Nottingham 58 = 4/3: 4||Durham 52 $118 10/00 @ 

Derby 60 200 4||Northum, 50 11/17 4/24 © 

Stafford 65 11) 11|}Camberl. 55 716 10})00 0 

Salop 60 1/40 6||Westmor. 59 718 6100 0 

Hereford — 54 11/30 ‘6||Lancaister 58 0/20 4/51 11 
Worcester 58 3/54 4)\Chester 59 0'20 2/00 
Warwick. 60 40/00 10}| Flint 53 600 vj0o 
Wilts 55 0,00 8}Denbigh 51 117 700 
Berks 61 900 9}|Anglesea 51 0}10 0/00 
Oxford 57 0,00 0||Carnarvon 60 221 4/00 
Bucks 56 3,00 0|| Merioneth 61 5|19 4/00 
Brecon 47 0/35 0l|Cardigan 52 Q111 9/00 
Montgom. 56 0/38 0}|Pembroke 47 719 8/00 
Radnor 50 11,00 Q|}|Carmart. 46 310 6/00 
Glamorg. 57 4116 0)00 
Average of Ragland and Wales, per quarter.|/Gloucest. 55 11/21 0/00 
56 633, 4424 8118 5);29 6)[Somerset 60 114 O31 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmouth9 916 0/00 
46 4,29 1121 3117 225 2/Devon 62 7/18 700 
Aggregate Avcrage Prices of the ‘Twelve Ma-||Cornwall 63 11/00 0/24 8/15 O00 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 59 700 O23 Oj}20 0100 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be/|/| Hants 59 800 O23 3/21 4/33 
regulated in Great Britain .........ceccessescesseseeseesceses 00 0100 0100 0100 ooo 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, February 26, 50s. to 55s. 
QATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, February 17, 24s. lid, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, February 21, 50s. 2d. per cwt, 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, February 26: 


Kent Bags .......... « 5l, Os. to 84, 8s. | Kent Pockets ......... . Gl. 00s. to 12/. Os, 
Sussex Ditto ......... 5l. Os. to Tl. Os. | Sussex Ditto ..........+. 64. Os. to Ti. 15s, 
Farnham Ditto ....... 124 Os. to 144. Os, | Essex Ditto.........+0. . 84. Os. to 104 0s, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, February 26: “ 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. Os. Straw 1/, 9s, Od.---Whitechapel, Hay 4 14s. 6d. Straw 1/. 17s, 
Clover 6/, 10s, Od.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 12s. Od. Straw 1/, 16s, Od. Clover 5/, 12s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, Febraary 26. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ...... semeoberetey AS SY EY YL SE ee ees Re Eee ++ Os. Od, to Os. Od, 
MUlton .eeccersesscsencpecees 4s. Od. to 5s, Od. Head of Cattle at Market February 26 ; 
Veal ccorcrrceicdegestocoeqee. te Om, t0..Ge. 4d, Beasts ........ 2,000. Calves 10v, 
POrk ..cs00.coreessercvassse.-38- Sd. to 5s. 4d. Sheep....... 13,620. Pigs 460. 


COALS, February 26: Newcastle 34s. Od. to 44s. 9d. Sunderland 38s. Od.—40s. Od, 
SOAP, Yellow, $2s. Mottled 90s. Curd 94s. CANDLES, 11s. perDoz. Moulds 12s, 6d, 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib, St. James's 3s, 9d. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitechapel 3s, 6. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Caxat Snares and other Property, in 
Feb. 1816 (to the 23d), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London,— 
Oxford Canal, 4652. 4502. 311 per annum.—Leeds and Liverpool, 225/. 10 230/. di- 
viding 8/. clear.—Monmouth, 1454, div. 10/.—Grand Junction, 1651. div. 8L—Ken- 
net and Avon, 16/. div. 15s, — Ellesmere, 76/. div. 4/.— Union, 100/. — Lancaster, 
192. 10s.— West India Dock, 145/. div. 101—London Ditto, 81/. div. 5/. clear — 
Globe Insurance, 101%. div. 64. clear.—Imperial Ditto, 444.—Rock, 11s. premiom,— 
Manchester Water- Works, 25/.—London Institution 50/.—Russel Ditto, 161. 16s.— 
Surrey Ditty 121. 12s.—Strand Bridge Av wities, 6. 10s, premium.—Ditto Share 16/. 
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